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AFTER THE PRESENT WAR 


Ir is of course far too early as yet to say that the war in South 
Africa is at anend. But it is not too early to say that the end, as 
no sane Englishman ever doubted, is a foregone conclusion, nor to 
direct public attention to the question what we are going to do 
after the war is over. The experience of the past, the experience 
for which our country will have paid so heavy a price not only in 
wealth but in precious lives, may serve at any rate to show us what 
we ought not todo. Before entering therefore on the consideration 
of the new order of things which must necessarily be established in 
South Africa, it is well to point out the lessons taught us by the past. 

Now the first and foremost of these lessons is the one which 
Lord Rosebery had the courage to impress upon his fellow-countrymen 
at the outset of the war, namely that we must have no more of the 
policy which is known in South Africa as that of Majuba Hill. In 
tendering this advice the successor of Mr. Gladstone in the Premier- 
ship showed a knowledge of the Boer-Uitlander controversy which 
most of his late colleagues have hitherto been unable to realise, or at 
any rate to admit. The war of 1899 is as directly due to the capitu- 
lation of 1881 after our defeat at Majuba as the harvest is the result 
of the sowing. Iam stating a matter of fact, not of opinion, when 
I assert that the unrest, the racial animosities, the political complica- 
tions which have at last forced England to take up arms for the 
protection of her own people and the safeguarding of her Imperial 
interests, could never have assumed their recent proportions but for 
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the folly of our virtual surrender to the Boers after the signal defeats 
we had sustained throughout the disastrous campaign of 1881. To-day 
the millions spent, the misery caused, the brave lives thrown away, the 
homes made desolate, the industries ruined throughout South Africa, 
are due to the policy of which the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Pretoria on the morrow of Majuba was the crowning 
shame. I am willing to grant that Mr. Gladstone seriously 
believed that for England to make peace without an attempt to 
re-establish her impaired prestige was an act so magnanimous as to 
be certain to secure the admiration of mankind, to bring about a 
union of hearts between Boers and British, and to inaugurate 
an era of good will and peace, not only in the annals of South 
Africa but of the British Empire. The conception, I fully 
admit, was grand, but a failure is a failure, no matter what may have 
been the nobility of the motives by which its authors were inspired. 

The net upshot of the act of renunciation which England was 
induced to commit under Mr. Gladstone’s influence, was to impress 
upon the Boers the firm conviction that they could defeat the 
English without serious risk or loss; to convince the rulers of the 
South African Republic that England could never be induced to 
engage in another war with the Transvaal; to encourage the 
Afrikander party throughout South Africa in the idea that the 
Dutch were in a position to recover their lost supremacy, and to lead 
the world at large to believe that the British Empire was a Power 
which might be aggravated and flouted without fear of reprisals. 

No nation, however powerful, can afford to be despised by 
any antagonist, however insignificant. What we called mag- 
nanimity was regarded by the Boers, to speak the honest truth, 
as pusillanimity; and the result of this appreciation of our 
conduct after Majuba is to be seen to-day in the war we have been 
obliged to wage in order to show the Boers that it is we, and 
not they, who are, and intend to remain, masters in South Africa. 

I feel therefore that a debt of gratitude is due to Lord 
Rosebery for letting it be known that in his opinion there 
must be no repetition of the Majuba Hill policy. This opinion 
is one which cannot fail to commend itself to the good sense of 
his fellow-countrymen. England, rich, powerful, and courageous 
as she may be, cannot afford the expense, moral as well as 
material, of a succession of Boer campaigns. Having, against our 
wishes and our will, been driven to take up arms for the vindication 
of our supremacy, we cannot with common prudence lay down our 
arms till we have established our supremacy beyond the possibility of 
further attempts to impugn it on the part of the Dutch colonists. 
We have got to make it clear not only to the Boers and the Afrikander 
Bond, but to the world at large, that henceforth South Africa 
is to be part and parcel of the British Empire, a self-governing 
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province administered on terms of absolute equality for all white 
inhabitants of the country, but administered under the absolute and 
undisputed supremacy of Great Britain. If this is to be done, the 
superiority of our force must first be made manifest, and any such 
manifestation is impossible unless we discard once and for all the 
ideas which lay at the bottom of our cession of the Transvaal after our 
defeat by the Boers at Majuba Hill. This is the first lesson the 
experience of the past teaches us with regard to the future. 

Then again any impartial study of the last two decades will 
convince the student whose mind is open to evidence that the 
instincts of the British public are those of an imperial race. 
Accidental circumstances, passing waves of popular thought, strong 
individual influences may for a time divert England from her normal 
attitude, but in the long run the exuberant energy, the love of ad- 
venture, the passion for rule, the curious combination of greed, 
ambition, philanthropy, and religion which differentiates the Anglo- 
Saxon from all other nations, must inevitably drive the country back 
to the courses which have made these small islands the centre of a 
world-wide empire. 

At heart, whatever may be their differences in party politics and 
home issues, the vast majority of Englishmen are Imperialists, or, 
to express the same idea in other words, hold to the conclusion that 
it is our manifest destiny to develop, to extend, to aggrandise as 
well as to maintain, the empire which our forefathers founded Jn 
virtue not so much of any deliberate purpose as of the unconscious 
instinct of mastery. 

From a variety of sources which it would take too long to discuss 
at any length, the British public during a considerable period of the 
present reign—a period which may perhaps be best defined as the 
International Exhibition era—was very much under the influence of 
the Manchester school of politicians, whose policy was based upon the 
theory that with the advent of Free Trade we were on the eve of a sort 
of industrial millennium. The policy in question was out of harmony 
with the Imperial idea. The millennial creed, however, had too 
little basis of hard fact to be of long duration in such a country as 
Great Britain. ‘ Nothing venture nothing have’ is the true motto for 
an empire: and Englishmen soon began to realise that under the 
influence of what in no offensive language may well be described as 
politics of sentiment, the relations between the Mother Country aud 
her colonies were becoming weaker instead of stronger. 

The failure of our Free Trade system to enlist the support of foreign 
countries ; the rapid growth of protective systems abroad, whose avowed 
aim and object was the exclusion of British trade from foreign markets ; 
the fiasco of the policy of conciliation by which Ireland was to be 
united in heart to England by our governing the sister country in 
accordance with Irish ideas ; the collapse of every attempt to win the 
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confidence of foreign nations by studying their real or alleged sus- 
ceptibilities ; the way in which every concession we made to foreign 
powers, in Egypt or elsewhere, was met by increased demands on the 
part of the very powers to whom these concessions were made; the 
signal downfall of the policy of scuttle, alike in the Soudan and in the 
Transvaal—were all so many object lessons which the British public 
in its mute stolid fashion took to heart. Once more the Imperialist 
idea came to the front; and its rapid growth was accelerated by the 
popular conviction that the creation of new markets and the industrial 
development of our colonies were the methods by which British trade 
could best hold her own against the rigid prohibitive systems which 
found favour in every country but our own. The whole course of 
events in South Africa since our cession of the Transvaal has done 
much to strengthen popular British sentiment in favour of what, for 
want of a better word, we call Imperialism. That any party and 
any statesman who desire to lead the British nation must accept 
Imperialism as the foundation of their political programme, is the 
second lesson which the future has to learn from the experience of 
the past. 

No Englishman who understands England will dispute the 
fact that the dispersal of the influences which for a time impaired 
the hold of the Imperial ideas upon Great Britain contributed very 
materially to the Conservative reaction. I should not however 
venture to assert that the prevalence of these ideas must necessarily 
secure the predominance of the Conservative party. There is no 
reason in the nature of things why the Imperialist idea should be 
the special property of any English political party. I am old 
enough to remember the time when Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, the then leaders of the Liberal party, were 
staunch Imperialists. Indeed it was not till the Liberals as a party 
signed their own death-warrant by following Mr. Gladstone in his 
attempt to win the Irish vote by the concession of Home Rule, that 
Imperialism became almost synonymous with Conservatism. I never 
have been a strong party man, and I therefore hail with satisfaction 
the signs which seem to indicate that the Liberals are returning 
to a wiser frame of mind. Politics, like necessity, make strange 
bed-fellows. Still even a British Home Ruler must draw the line 
somewhere, and I for one should have thought the time had come 
to draw the line when English legislators were asked to walk 
into the same lobby with the leaders of the Irish Home Rule 
party—men who are born subjects of the British Empire—men 
who in order to take their seats in Parliament have sworn an oath 
of allegiance to the Queen—men who owe their liberty and in 
some instances their lives to the clemency of our British Courts 
and to the mercy of the British Crown; and who yet are not 
ashamed to address public meetings, to express their hopes 
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for the defeat ofthe British armies, and to exhort -the Irish 
soldiers wearing Her Majesty’s uniforms to turn traitors in 
battle and to shoot down their British officers. 

There is a story told of a prominent Democratic Senator in the 
United States, who in the days of the Secession war was accused by his 
brother Democrats in the South of having deserted their cause after 
the attack on Fort Sumpter. ‘Gentlemen,’ the Senator replied, ‘I 
was ready to go with you to the foot of the gallows; but when it 
came to mounting the scaffold I thought it time to part company.’ I 
would recommend the British Liberals, who the other day cheered 
Mr. Dillon, Mr. Davitt, and Mr. Redmond in Parliament, to study 
the moral of this anecdote and follow the example of the Yankee 
Democrat. 

I am fully aware that the so-called ‘stalwarts’ of the Radical 
wing, the Bryn Roberts and Stanhopes, the section of the Liberal 
party represented by the Daily Chronicle, are never likely to listen to 
reason. I would however venture to urge the moderate members of 
the Opposition to reflect on the stigma which will inevitably rest 
upon them if they continue partners in the discredited Home Rule 
alliance, tainted as it is with the suspicion of overt treason. I would 
advise them moreover to reflect upon the contrast drawn by public 
opinion between the conduct of the Unionist party and the Opposi- 
tion in respect of the war with the Transvaal. The policy of the 
Ministry may be open to criticism in respect of details, but there 
is a general consensus of public opinion that they have had the 
honour and interests of England at heart throughout; that, in 
their anxiety to avoid war if possible, they carried forbearance 
almost to a fault; but that, when war became inevitable, they 
have acted with energy and courage, and that in the conduct 
alike of the negotiations which preceded the war, and of the 
military arrangements which became necessary after President 
Kruger’s ultimatum, they have deserved well of the country. 

The course of events during the first stages of the campaign 
has justified the wise foresight displayed by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The now acknowledged fact that up to the present the policy of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has received the loyal support 
and approval of colleagues in whom the country places high confi- 
dence, such as Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire, is an earnest that in the future conduct of the war any policy 
adopted by the Government will command the confidence of the 
British public. Even the most courageous of Liberal partisans could 
not venture to make a similar assertion with respect to the Opposition. 
Many of its leading members have had the courage as indi- 
viduals to express qualified approval of the action of the Govern- 
ment; and to them all credit is justly due. But so far the 
Opposition as a body occupies the attitude of a party willing 
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to bark but afraid to bite. They have never yet told the country 
what they themselves would have been prepared to do if they had 
been in office. Their spokesmen admit that the grievances of our 
fellow-countrymen in the Transvaal had got to be redressed, and 
that our Imperial authority, by whatever name it is best designated, 
had to be maintained in South Africa. They make vague assertions 
that these objects might have been obtained without a resort to war. 
But they have hitherto declined to make any answer to the plain 
question whether they would have been prepared to go to war in the 
event of the South African Republic refusing the concessions they on 
their own showing would have deemed it their duty todemand. They 
still remain, as represented by their leader, Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man, sitting on the fence, admitting at one time the necessity for 
armed intervention and the next day deploring the rupture of negotia- 
tions. Sir William Harcourt blusters; Mr. John Morley maunders 
plaintively about the wickedness of war; Mr. Labouchere denounces 
Mr. Chamberlain and all his works. But, with the solitary exception 
of Lord Rosebery, no prominent member of the Opposition has had the 
courage to speak out his mind as to the policy which ought to have 
been pursued in the past, or to be adopted in the future. 

Thus the Ministry has singular advantages in dealing with the 
question what arrangements ought to be made in South Africa after 
the war is over. They are confronted by a weak, disorganised, and 
discredited Opposition: they have at their back the support of a 
united country. Whatever may have been the delays and hesitations 
in their efforts for the preservation of peace, whatever criticisms 
may be passed on the ‘New Diplomacy,’ Mr. Chamberlain may 
fairly claim that by the manner in which he took the public at 
home into his confidence, he succeeded in removing the natural 
reluctance of our people to enter upon a war with the South African 
Republic, and imbued them with the conviction that in the interest 
not only of our countrymen under Transvaal rule, but in the interest 
of our South African subjects, Dutch as well as English, and above 
all in the interest of the British Empire, it was our duty to redress 
the grievances of the Uitlanders, if needs be, at the cost of war. It 
is difficult to over-estimate the magnitude of the service thus 
rendered to the British cause. 

To recapitulate what I have said above, the lesson which past 
experience teaches us in determining our policy for the future is 
that the arrangements we shall have to make must, in as far as there 
is such a thing as finality in human affairs, be of a final character. 
The only basis of any such arrangement is that it must remove the 
reasonable grievances of the Uitlanders; that it must establish the 
supremacy of Great Britain in South Africa once and for all; and 
that it must convince the Boers, whether in the Transvaal, the Free 
State, or the Cape Colony, that any further attempt to dispute our 
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supremacy is foredoomed to certain failure. These conditions are so 
manifestly reasonable that in the abstract their justice will be 
admitted by all thinking men. But when it comes to the application of 
these conditions in practice I fear that the partisans of a thorough 
settlement of the British and Boer controversy will have to encounter 
a good deal of well-meant but, as I hold, unwise opposition in this 
country. We English, however much we may be maligned abroad, 
are, as all who know us are well aware, a generous and a large- 
hearted people. If I am not much mistaken there will be, after the 
war is over, a very genuine wish in England not to press too hardly 
upon an adversary who has fought an unequal contest with a 
gallantry which this country is the first to recognise. As soon as 
the Boers begin to show a disposition to give up the conflict, there is 
certain to be an outcry raised in many quarters to the effect that we 
ought to meet the Boers halfway, and not to insist upon any terms 
of peace calculated to outrage Boer susceptibilities. We shall be 
told that the success of our armies has virtually established British 
supremacy, that it is unworthy of a great empire to press too hardly 
upon a feeble and defeated foe, and that when once the Boers have 
acknowledged their incapacity to continue the struggle, and have 
consented to make the concessiors which we asked of them previous 
to the war, and asked in vain, we ought to leave the Transvaal and 
the Free State much as they were before the war began. We shall 
be told, too, that if we insist upon more than this we shall create a 
bitter racial antagonism between the British and Dutch populations 
in South Africa which will paralyse our authority for generations to 
come. Now there is much in such a plea as this which appeals to 
the kindly instincts of the British people and which appeals, I fully 
admit, to me personally. I feel convinced that the plea in question 
will be raised not only by disloyal Home Rulers, by fanatical Little 
Englanders, by sentimental humanitarians and advocates of peace at 
any price, but by many Englishmen irrespective of party politics, 
whose claim to respectful attention I should be the last person to 
dispute. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the idle talk of avenging 
Majuba which one hears occasionally raised in certain not very influ- 
ential quarters. But I have even less sympathy with the outcry 
that we ought, out of deference to Boer susceptibilities, to forego 
the fruits of the campaign we are now waging. Yet this would be 
the necessary upshot of any premature peace or incomplete settlement. 
The present war has been brought about by three causes. The first 
was the conviction of the Boers, created not altogether unjustly 
by the disastrous campaign of 1881, that they could always hold 
their own and more than their own against British troops. The 
second was the firm belief of the Boer leaders—a belief not unjustly 
arising out of the hesitation and vacillation of British policy in 
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respect of South Africa during the last score of years—that England 
could never make up her mind to engage in another war with the 
Transvaal. The third was the desire of the Dutch to recover their 
lost supremacy, a desire which was fostered by the Afrikander Bond 
and represented by them as possible of achievement in virtue of the 
coalition between the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, and the 
Dutch party in the Cape Colony. Any arrangement under which 
these three causes of disturbance are left in activity, would defeat the 
objects for which Great Britain has incurred the cost, the risk, and 
the losses of war. The snake, in other words, would be scotched not 
killed. 

Before the war began it was difficult to get the British public to 
understand that the Boers seriously believed that they had any chance 
of defeating the British Empire. As.a matter of fact it is obvious 
that this belief was genuinely entertained not only by the Boer 
farmers, but by the members of the Volksraad and the Executive of 
the Republic. Nobody disputes the personal bravery of these sturdy 
Dutch graziers and farmers. But all those who are best acquainted 
by personal experience with the Boer agree in the opinion that his 
courage is not of the kind which leads men to fight on when the 
hope of ultimate victory can be entertained no longer. When a Boer 
once finds that he is beaten he accepts defeat, but not before. If 
this is so, it is obvious that care must be taken not to bring the war 
to a close till the conviction that he has been beaten, lock, stock, and 
barrel, has been driven home into the Boer mind. If, in deference 
to Boer susceptibilities, the war is cut short, the belief of the Boers 
in their own military strength will be possibly impaired, but most 
assuredly not destroyed. 

The mode in which our surrender of the Transvaal was receiyed by 
the Boers cannot be forgotten. They ridiculed the notion that we had 
acted out of magnanimity ; they attributed our surrender simply and 
solely to our knowledge that they were superior in fighting power. 
If we should be foolish enough to-day to decline to make our victory 
manifest, the Boers will infallibly interpret our generosity as proof that 
we had had enough of the war and were anxious to retire as soon as we 
could find an opportunity of retiring. If this impression should once 
gain a footing, the Boers will recover their ignorant conceit in 
their own powers after a short interval of depression, and will 
seize the first opportunity which may present itself of resuming 
their struggle against British supremacy under more favourable 
conditions. ‘Against stupidity,’ in Goethe’s words, ‘the gods 
fight in vain;’ and for the stolid stupidity of ignorance the Boer 
beats the record. Whatever may be the vicissitudes of the war— 
and that its termination may be near at hand must be the wish 
of every honest and humane man—no formal peace should be 
concluded till the British armies have occupied Bloemfontein and 
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Pretoria, nor until the fortifications which have been erected at the 
political and commercial capitals of the South African Republic have 
been razed to the ground. These fortifications were deliberately 
and almost avowedly intended to impress upon the Uitlander 
inhabitants of these cities the fact that they were at the mercy of 
their Boer masters. When these symbols of Boer domination are 
swept away, then, and not till then, will the Boers realise that the 
era of Boer ascendency in the Transvaal is a thing of the past. 

With the Orange Free State there is happily no necessity for 
equally drastic measures. The relations between the Free State 
and the British Empire have been till the other day of a friendly 
character; while the Englishmen who have settled in the older of 
the two Boer Republics have had no cause to complain of their 
treatment by their Dutch fellow citizens. Until the Afrikander 
Bond worked upon the Dutch proclivities of the Free State Burghers, 
led them to believe that by following the lead of the Transvaal 
they could recover the position formerly held by the Dutch in South 
Africa, and persuaded them to elect Mr. Steyn as President, England 
had no quarrel of any kind with the Free State any more than the 
Free State had with England. No doubt this fact aggravates the 
offence the Republic committed in declaring war without provocation 
against Great Britain, and in wantonly invading the territory of a 
neighbouring British colony. By all the rules of warfare England 
would be justified in making severe reprisals for this breach of amity 
if not of good faith. Still there is, I am convinced, no wish in 
England to exact any hard penalty for the offence the Free State has 
committed ; and the temporary occupation of Bloemfontein till the 
conclusion of peace would probably be a sufficient lesson to convince 
the Free State Burghers of the truth, in as far as England is con- 
cerned, of the motto Nemo me impune lacessit. 

It is, too, matter for satisfaction that there has been as yet no overt 
action on the part of the Cape Ministry which, in as far as the public 
are aware, calls for any direct action on the part of the Imperial 
Government after the war is over. The British authorities in the 
Colony have certainly failed to receive the active support from Mr. 
Schreiner’s Administration which they had a right to expect from the 
local Executive and the local Legislature. It may be, too, that Mr. 
Schreiner’s refusal to stop the despatch of arms and ammunition 
to the Free State when a war with Great Britain was imminent, 
constituted a distinct breach of official duty of which the Imperial 
Government may hereafter be compelled to take cognisance. But 
these are questions which may safely be left in the hands of our 
High Commissioner. The outcome of the war entailing, as we 
believe it must do, the military occupation, until the conclusion of 
peace, of Pretoria and Bloemfontein, must inevitably shatter the 
authority of the Afrikander Bond and dispel the delusion upon which 
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the Bond had induced a number of the Cape Boers to pin their faith. 
With the downfall of the Bond the Cape Afrikander Ministry, which 
was virtually directed by Mr. Hofmeyer, will lose its reason of being, 
and Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues will have to give place to a 
Progressive Administration. This is a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished, but if it is to be brought about we must leave no 
doubt whatever in the minds of the Cape Colony Afrikanders that 
there is no further possibility of any coalition in South Africa hostile 
to British supremacy. In other words, disarmament of the levies 
raised by the two African Republics for the purpose of overthrowing 
the supremacy of Great Britain must precede any discussion of the 
terms of peace. 
































If I am asked what these terms of peace ought to be, my answer 
is, that this is a question which the British Ministers at home and the 
British authorities in South Africa are alone competent to decide in 
detail. In common with the country at large, I have a strong belief 
in their good faith and good sense, and am well content to leave the 
settlement of the South African difficulty in such able and experienced 
hands. Still there are certain suggestions I should like to make as to 
what ought to be done after the war is over. Everybody who has 
studied the history of South Africa during the century now drawing 
to its close, and everybody who has once visited South Africa, cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that the first thing needful 
for the development of the country is some form of common govern- 
ment. It is manifestly absurd that a country occupied in the main 
by similar populations, separated by no natural divisions, homogeneous 
in the character of its industry, its products, and its interests, sharing 
in common the advantages and disadvantages of its climatic, 
geographical, and physical conditions of existence, should be cut up 
into a number of isolated, independent communities, with rival tariffs 
and without unity of political, industrial, or administrative control. 

The desirability of forming some sort of Federal Government 
for South Africa has long been recognised by every colony and every 
party, and, some quarter of a century ago, the idea of a Dominion of 
South Africa, based on the lines of the Canadian Federation, seemed 
very near accomplishment. But the idea, of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
is one of the most prominent champions, has never yet proceeded 
much beyond the stage of academic discussion. The main obstacle to 
Federation has all along consisted in the hostility of the Dutch to 
any projects which would affirm permanently and formally the 
supremacy of Great Britain over the sometime possessions of 
Holland. The Afrikander Bond was quite as desirous as the Pro- 
gressives of seeing South Africa united under one Federal Government, 
but they always raised objections to any scheme through which 
the British element might become all-powerful under the 
protection of the British Empire. The British, on the other 
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hand, would not hear of any scheme under which the Boers 
might obtain the command of public affairs, and reduce the 
supremacy of Great Britain to a titular sovereignty. There were, 
of course, local jealousies and conflicting interests which complicated 
the situation, but the struggle between the Afrikander and the 
British elements for supremacy formed the real issue upon which every 
attempt at Confederation in South Africa has hitherto made ship- 
wreck, 

No evidence is required to show that the present moment affords 
an exceptional opportunity for carrying through the project so 
often frustrated by circumstances which had little or no direct 
bearing on its intrinsic merits. This article, it is needless to say, 
is written on the assumption that within a few weeks or months at 
the utmost the active resistance of the Boers will be crushed, and that 
Pretoria, Bloemfontein, and Johannesburg will either be occupied by 
British troops or will be open to occupation whenever the require- 
ments of our military position should render their armed occupation 
desirable. In as far as human foresight can predict the course of 
future events, such a contingency may be reckoned as certain to occur. 

If the contemplated contingency should come to pass it is obvious 
that the position occupied at present by the Afrikander Bond in respect 
of Confederation must become untenable. In the face of an accom- 
plished fact no Afrikander can contend that Confederation, however 
desirable in itself, is to be deprecated because it might increase 
British power in South Africa. Ha hypothesi British supremacy will 
then have been established by the force of arms, and if this is so, it 
would be idie to object to the Confederation of South Africa on the 
ground that it might facilitate the achievement of an end already 
accomplished by the logic of facts. 

Even if it were possible for the Imperial Government to draw up a 
cut-and-dried constitution for the Federation of South Africa, it would 
be unadvisable to do so without first ascertaining the views and senti- 
ments of the various colonies and states out of which the proposed 
Federation would have to be formed. The area of South Africa is 
obviously too vast to be administered successfully by a single Federal 
Parliament and Executive. Thus, apart from the natural objection 
of the younger States to submit their local affairs and interests to 
the control of a Federal Parliament in which the Cape Colony must, 
in virtue of its size and position, be the predominant partner, it is 
necessary in any practical system of Federation to maintain the 
autonomy of the existing colonies, subject to the supreme authority of 
an elected Federal Council in all matters of general—as distinguished 
from local—interest. What I would suggest, therefore, is that after 
the war is over, the various colonies of South Africa should be invited 
to send delegates to a Conference presided over by the High Com- 
missioner, with the view of formulating a scheme for the Federation of 
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South Africa under the suzerainty of Great Britain. It should be 
understood beforehand that the Imperial Government would give its 
approval to no scheme which was not based upon absolute equality 
of civil, legal, and political rights being possessed by every white 
citizen of the Federation, no matter what might be his race or the 
locality in which he resided, and upon the establishment of a Zollverein 
throughout all the States composing the Federation. 

No wise man will ever prophesy until he knows. I cannot there- 
fore pretend to assert that such a Conference would be able to 
devise such a scheme as the Imperial Government might accept. 
Still it seems to me that the chances are greatly in favour of a 
reasonable agreement being brought to pass. We may take it for 
granted that Natal, Rhodesia, and the smaller British possessions in 
South Africa would be in favour of Confederation. The only serious 
opposition which may be anticipated would come from the Cape 
Colony. If any proposal for Federation under British auspices had been 
brought forward before the war it would have met determined, though 
perhaps not overt, opposition from the Dutch element in the Cape, which 
had succeeded by whatever means in returning an Afrikander Bond 
majority to the Cape Parliament at the late elections and thereby 
placing a Bond Ministry in office. How far Mr. Schreiner and his 
colleagues were in accord with the warlike policy which found favour 
at Pretoria, is open todoubt. But there can be no question that they 
were in sympathy with the ideas of President Kruger and President 
Steyn, and regarded the alliance between the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State as an instrument by means of which the Afrikander Bond 
might ultimately bring about the restoration of Dutch supremacy in 
South Africa. It goes, therefore, without saying that the Cape 
Colony under an Afrikander Administration would have been hostile 
to any project of Federation intended to develop, not to restrict, 
British supremacy in all parts of South Africa. 

3ut with the conclusion of the war—assuming it to end in the 
complete defeat of the Boers, and in the military occupation for the 
time being of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State by British 
troops—the position in the Cape Colony would be entirely changed. 
The collapse of the Boers in their campaign against Great Britain 
cannot fail to destroy the influence of the Afrikander Bond. The Cape 
Boers would necessarily realise that the idea of reconverting South 
Africa into a Dutch Republic has been shown to be an utter delusion. 
The presence of our armies in Pretoria and Bloemfontein would prove 
to demonstration that in South Africa the British is the winning side ; 
and the Cape Boers, in common with the rest of mankind, have an 
instinctive preference for the side that wins. It is very doubtful 
whether the Schreiner Ministry can remain in office after the war is 
over ; but even if they should continue to command the confidence of 
their supporters in Parliament and in the country districts, they would 
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be compelled to change their tactics. Their first desire—and for 
entertaining this desire they cannot fairly be blamed—would be to 
preserve the Boer Republics from extinction; and this aim is most 
likely to be attained under a system of South African Federation, 
into which the Transvaal and the Orange Free State might be 
admitted as autonomous communities, whose independence would 
only be restricted by their obligations as members of the Federation. 

It is clear that any permanent occupation of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, and their administration as Crown colonies 
by British officials, are not to the interest of Great Britain, even 
if they are within her legal and moral rights. It is still clearer 
that to replace things as they were before the war, to allow the 
Dutch Republics to resume their independence, and to recover 
thereby the power to agitate and intrigue against British supremacy, 
to oppress British subjects, and to disturb the peace of British South 
Africa, are not in accordance with British interests or British duty. 
Under these circumstances the inclusion of the two Republics in a 
South African Confederation seems to me the most promising solution 
of a complicated question. As I have already stated, the fundamental 
principle of such a Confederation must be equality of political rights 
for all white inhabitants, irrespective of race. The result of the 
application of this principle would be that in the Transvaal, where 
the British outnumber the Dutch, the control of the administration 
would be in the hands of the British, whereas in the Orange Free 
State, where the converse is the case, control would be in the hands 
of the Dutch. 

I can see no reason to suppose that an arrangement of this kind 
would subject the Boer citizens of the Transvaal to any hardship. 
The naturalisation difficulty would disappear automatically as in a 
Federal Government under British supremacy. British and Boers 
would alike be citizens of the British Empire. When once the 
grievances of which the Uitlanders complain were removed, the forts 
destroyed, the local armies disbanded, the present régime at Pretoria 
replaced by an intelligent and honest administration, the liberties of 
the citizens guaranteed by a South African Confederation under 
British supremacy, and President Kruger removed from the post, 
and probably from the country, where he has wrought such dire 
mischief, I see little cause to expect that the Uitlanders would 
concern themselves very actively in local politics. The Boer electors 
would, one may rest assured, vote solid; the British would, one may 
also assume, be divided by sectional interests, and it would not 
surprise me at ail to learn that after the excitement of the war 
was over, the majority of the Volksraad was found to consist of 
Dutch representatives. Even, however, if this should not be the case, 
there is no reasonable ground to suppose that a British majority 
would act unfairly towards the Boers. The Englishman, especially 
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the Englishman abroad, so long as he is not maltreated or insulted, 
is a good-natured, easy-going being, and has nothing about him of 
the sullen vindictiveness of the Boer. To pass laws intended to 
oppress or annoy the Dutch in the Transvaal would be contrary to the 
instincts of our race. Moreover, under a constitution where equa] 
rights and equal justice are guaranteed under British supremacy, the 
Volksraad, if it comprised none but British members, would not 
have the power, even if it had the will, to resort to class legislation 
directed against the interests of the Boer citizens. 

No doubt the success of any experiment for restoring modified 
independence to the Dutch Republics must depend upon the extent 
to which the Boers will consent to co-operate with the British. It 
may prove, as many persons predict, that the Transvaal Boers will 
maintain an attitude of stubborn hostility; that they will lose no 
opportunity of placing difficulties in the way of any system of govern- 
ment under which Uitlanders are placed on a footing of political 
equality with themselves ; that they will carry on a sort of under- 
ground warfare against the British authorities and do everything in 
their power to render any cordial union between the Dutch and 
3ritish races a practical impossibility. I see, myself, many reasons 
to doubt this theory. Both in the Orange Free State and the 
Cape Colony the Boers live on friendly relations with the British. 
When once the Transvaal Boers have unlearned by bitter experience 
the lesson taught them by Majuba Hill, and by our subsequent 
surrender; when they have discovered that Great Britain is, 
and intends to remain, supreme throughout South Africa, they will, 
I am of opinion, accept accomplished facts, and make the best 
of a condition of affairs which, however distasteful it may be to 
their pride, would be by no means devoid of compensating advantages 
to their personal and material interests. Another trek on any 
large scale is a practical impossibility ; and unless I read his character 
altogether wrongly, the South African Boer, whether in the Cape, the 
Orange Free State, or in the Transvaal, is by no means the person 
likely to go on permanently knocking his head against a brick wall. 
It is possible, I admit, that the restoration of even modified inde- 
pendence to the Dutch Republics, as members of a South African 
Federation, may prove a failure. If so we shall have, later on, to 
resort to other measures. But in as far as I can form an opinion, 
the experiment is worth trying; and even if it proves a failure, the 
fact that we have tried it will be an earnest of our desire to deal 
fairly and even generously with the Dutch States which have risen 
in arms against the supremacy of Great Britain. 

If, however, an attempt is to be made to make use of the position 
which England has acquired at her own cost and risk, in order to bring 
about a Confederation of South Africa, it is absolutely essential that no 
premature attempt should be made to conclude peace on any other 
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terms than the disbandment of the Boer armies and the military 
occupation of Pretoria and Bloemfontein. If once we surrender 
the practical supremacy our victories are certain to confer upon 
us, before the Federation question is settled, every sort of difficulty is 
certain to be raised to Federation in the quarters where the recogni- 
tion of British supremacy in South Africa is viewed with -distrust 
and ill will. If the Transvaal and the Orange Free State are to be 
induced to take part in a conference convoked for the purpose of 
bringing about a South African Federation under the British flag, 
we must remain in a position to say that until Federation is an 
accomplished fact, we shall remain in military occupation of the 
capitals of the Dutch Republics, and shall administer their territories 
as if they were Crown colonies. So long as we can say this, the 
influence of the Afrikander Bond party in the Cape will be exerted 
on behalf of the acceptance of our offer both at Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria. If we cease to be in a position to enforce our words, 
that influence will be exerted not for but against the acceptance of 
our offer. 

To put the matter shortly, the one danger which to my mind 
England has to fear in this South African campaign is that peace 
may be concluded before the objects for which we have had to go to 
war have been fully secured. It is impossible not to sympathise 
with the feelings which make any war, and above all such a war as 
we are waging in South Africa, distasteful and even hateful to many 
well-meaning and kind-hearted people in England. But in the 
interest of England, of South Africa, and the British Empire, it is neces- 
sary to uphold the truth that, if we have a right to go to war at all, 
we are in duty bound not to terminate the war until we are either 
compelled to do so by necessity, or until we have achieved the end for 
whose attainment we have entered upon hostilities. Partial reverses, 
such as that reported falsely the other day as having occurred at 
Glencoe, however regrettable they might be in themselves, would not 
be of any permanent importance as regards the ultimate result of the 
campaign. The issue lies in our own hands. We have the power 
to carry on the war till the resistance of the Boers is crushed; and 
by so doing we shall in the end have secured the peace and 
prosperity of South Africa, have upheld the credit of England, and 
have consolidated the British Empire, the mightiest agency for the 
ause of civilisation, humanity, and progress which the world has 
known. All that is needed for complete success is that we should be 
true to ourselves, and, having gone to war, should refuse to make 
peace until our work is done—our object achieved. 


Epwarp DIcey. 
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NATIVE UNREST IN SOUTH AFRICA 


WHEN there is a rising of a coloured race against the rule of the 
white people, it can generally be traced in its early stages either toa 
religious movement or instinct, or to a slumbering sense of oppres- 
sion ; and possibly it is short-sighted policy to ignore what is growing 
so surely though silently, for it will be too late to realise these things 
when the natives have broken through restraints and submission, and 


have proclaimed open war. 

That such a state of affairs is pending in South Africa no one 
would say; yet there is a general consciousness that the natives are 
unsettled and that dissatisfaction exists to a great extent. It may 
be worth while to look further into the question and to see what 
causes have tended to create this dissatisfaction, and how far the 
grievances are real and how far imaginary. It should be borne in 


mind that the proportion of the native to the white population of 
South Africa is as one hundred to one. 

From the religious standpoint, there are two elements at work at 
present among the natives of South Africa, very different the one 
from the other, alike only in this—the production in the native 
mind of a dissatisfaction with European modes and rule, and a more 
steadfast adherence to native customs and tradition with a determina- 
tion to vindicate them. 

The mover in one case may be described as a fanatic. He goes 
round the country, addressing the red Kaffirs, and stating that he 
has been to heaven and found that all their ways and customs of 
dress are practised there and are quite right. When his teaching 
began to attract attention, a native of some standing, named Pelem, 
went to one of his meetings and asked a few questions which did not 
altogether please this new teacher. 

The matter is best given in Pelem’s own words: 

I asked him, if the red Kaffirs were all right, what about us? Had he heard 
nothing about us in heaven? He said I must not interrupt him, as he was 
preaching. Then I said that if he had come from heaven we should like some 
sign that we might know it was true. He said that he would kill a man. I said 
‘Oh, that is nothing. I have seen men killed before, but if you will raise a man 
from the dead who has been dead for two or three days, then we might believe.’ 
He said again that I must not interrupt the preaching. Then he told the men that 
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they must each give a shilling and the women must each give sixpence, and they 
must build twelve churches ail over Tembuland, for the end of the world was near, 
and, when it came, all the people must take refuge in-these churches. But I said, 
‘ Twelve churches will not hold all the people of Tembuland,’ and he said ‘ No, but 
at the end of the world they will be miraculously enlarged.’ Then I said, ‘If they 
can be enlarged, then, they can be miraculously built now, so we can keep our 
shillings and sixpences.’ Then turning to me he added, ‘ If ever there was a bare- 
faced liar, it is this man,’ 


His work at Queenstown is commented on in the following letter 
to the Queenstown Free Press by Pelem’s brother, a Basuto of 
remarkable intelligence and judgment : 


A STRANGE PROPHET 

To the Editor: 

Sir,—Kindly allow me space in the columns of your valuable paper to draw the 
attention of the public to what I consider to be a great blot and a scandal to the 
Christian religion. 

It has always been my impression that the Christian religion is universally 
admitted, even by those who may not be classed among its adherents, as the purest 
and most ethical religion of the world. And that being the case, I presume you 
will have no difficulty to understand why an ordinary mind like mine should fail 
to comprehend the possibility of such a religion, and that in a country where this 
religion is supposed to be the foundation of all its laws, being allowed to be degraded, 
desecrated, and blasphemed as it is done in the Queenstown Native Location. I 
believe some of your readers are aware that Queenstown has recently become the 
abode of a singular individual, who may occasionally be seen walking down the 
streets in clerical habiliments, accompanied by three or half-a-dozen attendants of 
both sexes. Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to your readers to know that 
this individual is regarded by some of the natives in the Location and adjoining 
districts as no less a personage than the ‘Son of God.’ Last Sunday the Location 
was alive with red Kafirs from the surrounding districts and farms who had come 
here to see this extraordinary man. He tells these people that to know him is to 
know God. Nay, he is the very gate of heaven, having been once dead for six 
days he had an interview with ‘The Supreme Being, and was by Him initiated 
into all the mysteries of the spiritual world, and was henceforth divinely commis- 
sioned to tell his countrymen that all the customs of their forefathers, such as 
Kafir beer drinking, red clay, &c., are much indulged in and admired by the hosts 
of heaven, and to pour out denunciations of divine indignation against the whites 
who had, by their conduct towards the blacks, brought upon themselves and their 
children His displeasure. And to crown all his mental hallucinations, and to prove 
to the natives his divine origin and authority, he has successfully defied all 
authorities, civil and ecclesiastical, by solemnising marriages, dispensing medicines, 
and performing sacred functions. 

Now, Mr. Editor, while making all due allowances for the liberty of conscience 
and the toleration of religious opinions, I must confess that I cannot understand 
how it is that a religion that has been nursed and guarded by the hearts and arms 
of Englishmen for centuries, a religion which I have every reason to believe to 
have been committed to their trust and care for the interest of mankind in general, 
can be allowed to be thus polluted, and that to the detriment of natives who should 
be taught to respect it. 

Ian, &c., 
M, PELEM, 
Queenstown, May 5th. 
Vou. XLVI—No. 273 3B 
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What effect this man has on the red Kaffirs is difficult to estimate, 


for they are a people who dwell apart, and only the natives can know 
at all what they think.' 

The second movement is of a very different character, and its 
followers are known here as the Ethiopian Church. Suddenly, as it 
seemed even to the missionaries who were always working among the 
natives, Ethiopian teachers sprang up on all sides who said that a 
native Church ought only to have its native ministry. It was a 
Moravian missionary who first gave me any idea of the magnitude of 
the movement. We had driven over to Shiloh, a mission station in 
the neighbourhood of Queenstown, and he spoke of Dwane, the 
founder of the Ethiopians : 


I think in time [said the Moravian] that it will lead toa native rising. The 
Ethiopians say now that we ought to have no white missionaries. When they have 
got rid of them, the next step will be to get rid of the magistrates, and there will 
be a war of races, 


He gave us some account of Dwane: he was born in the Queens- 
town district, and belongs to Khama’s tribe. He was educated by 
the Wesleyans at Hilltown near Fort Beaufort, studied for the 
ministry, and became a Wesleyan minister. But in 1896 he left the 
Wesleyans and went to America; there he joined the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The following extracts taken from 
The Christian Express, a paper issued by the Presbyterian Mission 
at Lovedale, give an outline of the Ethiopian movement : 


We ask the attention of our readers to the report of Bishop Turner which is 
given below. It fills more than five columns of the Voice of Missions, a bi-monthly 
paper of considerable size published in Atlanta, Georgia. . . . There is the usual 
exaggeration of language which conveys to those at a distance a false impression 
of things as they actually are. No English missionary would write such a report 
to his Home Committee. There were ‘two kings and one chief’ at the Pretoria 
Conference, and one of the kings apparently made a very liberal offer, and many 
other forms of expression which are entirely misleading. Bishop Turner’s report 
gives really the correct history of this Ethiopian Church movement within the 
dates to which it refers. Our readers will no doubt form their own conclusions on 
the character and solidity of this development of the future Native Church of 
South Africa. 


Then follows the report, from which these are a few passages : 


No more inviting field can be found anywhere on earth for some of our scholarly 
divines who may possess the spirit of missions, and vast multitudes of intelligent, 


' Since writing the above, the Red Prophet, on the 15th of July, went with some 
of his men to the mission station of St. Mark’s, where a dispute with the inhabitants 
led to blows. The C. M. R. were called out, but the fighting was so fierce that the 
Sergeant summoned the Captain and Lieutenant, The prophet was found in a hut 
with his assegai in his hand, threatcning to kill any man who attempted to take him. 
Captain Goldsworthy pointed his revolver at him and said that, unless he threw down 
his assegai, he should shoot him on the spot. The prophet then gave in, and is now 
awaiting his trial. Six men were wounded in the encounter, 
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well-to-do, and indeed wealthy people would gladly become attendants and mem- 
bers, for no coloured minister till a year or so ago was found in Cape Town. All 
the ordained ministers at least were white. True, coloured people are members of 
different churches, in common with our brothers and sisters in white; they, how- 
ever, have begun to discover that churches of their own race, with the required 
learning and ability, would be of far more benefit in a progressive measure, than 
worshipping among the whites all the time, where they are compelled to occupy a 
subordinate status. . . . We found two A.M.E. Churches at Johannesburg, and 
such was the multitude who came to hear us preach, we had to leave the church 
and hold service in the public street to accommodate the people. . . . We spent 
the next two days in receiving delegations and shaking the hands of thousands. 
From Johannesburg we went to Pretoria, where Elder Dwane had ordered the 
Conference to meet. "When we arrived at the depét the scene beggared description. 
Thousands were there to meet and greet us, and give vent to their gratified emo- 
tions in a manner which made us feel exceedingly humble. . . . The Conference 
remained in session a week and was honoured with the presence of two kings and 
one chief. . . . While higher education is far more prevalent in this country than 
in South Africa, we believe the preponderance of common sense is in their favour. 
They have large heads, massive brain, and the flash of intelligence in great numbers 
among them. And the result is made manifest in their business transactions; we 
predict that in a few years hence, some of the greatest men of the race will be 
found in South Africa. 


The result of this visit from America was, that, realising the 
importance and growth of the movement in Africa, the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church appointed Dwane as Vicar-Bishop, and 
now he travels about extending the native ministry all over the 
country. 


The South African Congregational Magazine says: 


We seem to have arrived at a critical stage in the history of our native 
Churches in South Africa. The evidence of an inflowing tide-wave of revolu- 
tionary tendency sweeping over them is everywhere apparent. It is not confined 
to the congregations of one denomination, but is more or less affecting all of them. 
It probably began with the revolt of certain native ministers among the Wesleyans 
from the authority of their Conference. The ground of their revolt appears to 
have been a sense of resentment against the social barriers in the way of their 
advancement to the chief seats of official authority in their ecclesiastical system. 
Conceiving that they had a grievance on the ground of such suppression of their 
self-importance, the dream of a formation of a native Church, dissociated from all 
European influence and control, began to impress itself on their imaginations. 
Looking round about for ways and means of giving practical effect to their 
prophetic visions of a new cause ‘cut in ebony,’ they found a native chief who 
signified his willingness to take them under the wing of his distinguished patro- 
nage. A place of worship was accordingly erected in his neighbourhood. An 
order of service was devised in which a prayer for the chief took the place of the 
usual petition for the Queen. This, in conjunction with other injudicious pro- 
ceedings, produced the impression that the movement was of a disloyal character, 
and led the neighbouring magistrates to assume an attitude of suspicion and 
hostility towards it. But, nothing daunted thereby, the messengers of the new 
mission went forth in all directions, urging the neighbouring tribes to cast in their 
lot with them and assert their spiritual independence. 

But for the support and promotion of such a movement the sinews of war were 
essential. And from what quarter could they look for help? There was no hope 
of financial aid from any section of the colonial constituencies. But a bright idea 


332 
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struck the ‘curly pow’ of the Rev. Mr. Dwane. Why not get the negroes of 
America to take up the movement? The very thing! So off he set with a grand 
scheme of Church Extension to unfold to their astonished gaze. And being a lad 
of parts—an accomplished linguist—speaking English as to the manner born, as 
well as Dutch and his own native tongue, and being moreover a born orator, and 
free from any shadow of a questionable character, having a record of unsullied 
reputation and honourable Christian service behind him, he succeeded in raising 
sensation among his coloured brethren in the States. He was enthusiastically 
received into the fellowship of the Methodist Episcopal Church, blessed by its 
bishops, and sent back with the assurance that the new cause would be taken up 
and backed by the available resources of the denomination in America. 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the action of the negro Methodists in 
this connection. Their Church is professedly identical with the Wesleyan body 
throughout the world. The Episcopal system is only an expediency, the bishops 
exercising no other greater authority than that of superintendents of circuits in 
England and Africa. Yet the American Negro Methodist Church has apparently 
decided to enter the mission field in Africa in open rivalry with the existing 
Wesleyan missions, and in a manner that must inevitably tend to the injury of 
these missions throughout the native districts. 


Having heard and read all this about Dwane, I was glad that he 
came to call upon me when I was in Queenstown. He was dressed 
as a clergyman, and his English was excellent. He asked me what I 
thought of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the Transvaal question, 
which was in that day’s paper; then he proceeded to talk of his 
work, having heard that I wished to learn more about it. 

He said that the white missionaries did not understand the native 
customs, and the natives thought that when they became Christians 
they must give up all their old ways, even in such matters as wearing 
bangles. 

My people [said Dwane] believe that the missionaries call all these things sin. 
The missionaries cannot understand how we feel about our old customs, and we 
think that if all the ministers for natives were natives themselves it would be 


better. You tell us that we are all the same in God's sight, but your people will 
not worship in the same church as our people. 


I would have given much to be able to contradict this last state- 
ment, but out here it is only too true. One Sunday evening a black 
man came into Grahamstown Cathedral for service, upon which a 
white man walked out, saying to an official, ‘I thought this was a 
church for white people.’ 

It was soon evident that Dwane’s position was national rather 
than doctrinal, and as such it is probable that he will influence his 
people in large numbers. 

He formed the idea of founding a college for natives from all 
parts of South Africa, and to get funds for this undertaking he went 
to England. People were very good to him there, and he was 
immensely impressed with London. He wished much to see St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, but was apprehensive that he should be turned out, 
till some one told him that the best way was to walk in as if he had 
a right there. 
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Perhaps it is well that the English people should see the light in 
which they have made themselves appear to the native races of 
Africa. 

Finding that he was not turned out, Dwane went again, and went 
several times to Westminster Abbey to hear noted preachers, 
Evidently he was struck by the toleration of the white man in 
London, but he came back to his point and said that the only thing 
for Africa was a native ministry. 

I tried to show him that the English were not opposed to a native 
ministry, but that it must be a matter of time and education ; and I 
told him that I had never attended a missionary meeting in London 
about Africa without hearing that a native ministry was the aim to 
keep in view. 

Dwane’s reply was: ‘ They say that in London, but they do not say 
it here.’ 

Now I have given Dwane’s case at some length from his own 
point of view, and from that of various Nonconformist bodies. 
Naturally his personal knowledge of English missionaries is confined 
to the Wesleyans, and my information on the subject is not sufficient 
to know how much truth there may be in Dwane’s statement that 
Wesleyan ministers class national customs as sin. 

Certainly it is not the case among the Church missionaries : if the 
Kaffirs were to come in their blankets they might do so; but, asa 
matter of fact, when they become Christians they adopt European 
clothing voluntarily. So far Dwane’s followers have been drawn 
almost entirely from the Wesleyans; but it is the national side of 
his movement that is worthy of attention. Do the Europeans suffi- 
ciently realise that after these years of education and civilisation, 
the educated Kaffir of to-day is on a very different footing from the 
Kaffir in his original state ? 

To leave the religious side of the question, we will now see what 
are the causes of the slumbering sense of oppression which un- 
doubtedly exists, or to put it asa grey-haired headman expressed it to 
me: ‘The land of our birth is oftentimes to us a land of tears. We 
can never please ourselves, we must always do the pleasure of others.’ 

His words were a bitter comment on a recent speech of Mr. John 
X. Merriman, in which he said: 

The duty of our race in South Africa is to govern the subject people in justice 
and right. Then we may endure in the land; then we may hope to found a per- 
manent civilisation. That is what I say it is necessary for you all to set before you 
asa high ideal. It is more necessary in this country than in any other part of the 
British Empire. 

The Kaffirs of South Africa are probably the most loyal of all the 
subjects in the British Empire. The personality of the Queen has 
for them an attraction which is remarkable when it is considered how 
far they are from ever having seen anything connected with royalty. 
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It is impossible to talk long with a Kaffir without hearing him 
wish that he could go to England, and the wish is soon explained by 
his desire to see the Queen. 

Now the circumstances under which the natives come into contact 
with the Government officials are certainly not those calculated to 
make them feel that we govern ‘a subject people in justice and 
right.’ The railways could not have been built here without natives, 
and they could not be worked without natives, yet the native, 
educated or simple, is often subjected to great rudeness from the 
railway officials. He goes to the office to take his ticket, and often 
his insufficient knowledge of English causes him to be misunderstood ; 
he is told to stand aside, the train comes in and goes out, and no 
one tells the patient Kaffir that he ought to cross the line and get 
in. So he has to wait till the next day, for his business is not the 
business of any one else; he has paid his money and done all that 
entitles him to the attention of the railway officials, but he is only a 
native, and of no importance. Now, undoubtedly, this state of 
things which exists at numerous country railway stations, would be 
strongly condemned by the Government authorities if they were 
aware of it, but there comes the sore point; the natives have no 
redress in these matters, no one to represent their case to the 
Government, unless it be the missionaries, and they suffer in silence.” 
The native grievance is commented on in the Cape Times of the 
12th of July: 


Unfortunately, however, those who are willing to work frequently meet with 
treatment that makes them prefer to remain in their reserves and pick up a living 
as best they can. The Civil Commissioner of Vryburg, for instance, gives some 
information as to the outrageous treatment of natives proceeding from that district 
to the Transvaal. Labour touts readily promise the native wages of 27. per month 
all round and all found, but when the boys have walked the distance to Johannes- 
burg they frequently find that the 2/7. has dwindled down to 10s. This has 
become generally known in Bechuanaland, and although many hundreds could 
find ready employment none will offer to go, as they now distrust all promises made 
to them. The same tale comes from the district of Taungs, the Civil Commissioner 
reporting: ‘Such bad accounts have been brought back that I fear there is very 
little hope of the Johannesburg mines ever obtaining a large labour supply from 
Bechuanaland.’ -Yet the Cape Government keep at Johannesburg a labour agent, 
whose duty it is to see that the natives of this colony who go to Johannesburg to 
labour in the mines receive fair treatment. The one redeeming feature of the 
reports from the several districts of Bechuanaland is the chorus of testimony to 
the general sobriety of the native people. The Imperial Government handed over 
the territory free from the taint of Cape brandy, and the Colonial Government 
have fortunately endeavoured to maintain the wholesome tradition. 


And this state of things exists with regard to the natives in many 
parts of South Africa. 


? It is rumoured that the Matabele rebellion was brought about by the rudeness 
of Government officials, with whom the natives were brought into contact on business 
matters, 
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The question may sometimes be asked whether the native has 
any rights. This is most strongly seen in the Pass regulations, 
which refer only to natives. The white man may go at will up and 
down the country; but the native may not leave his district without 
a pass, stating his business and where he is going. A man may 
hear one day that his child is ill a few miles away, and he starts for 
the office ten miles away to get his pass; but the office is shut for 
the day, and he has to wait about till ten o’clock the next morning. 
When at last he gets his pass, he has to retrace his steps, and go perhaps 
as many miles in another direction. Now, with a savage and lawless 
people this might be a wise precaution, but with a man of the educa- 
tion and intelligence of an ordinary white farmer it certainly seems a 
hardship that this law should be indiscriminately applied to all natives. 

Only to-day a respectable native schoolmaster of known good 
character was dragged along the road as a common criminal, by a 
black policeman, because he was travelling without a pass. 

It is no wonder that the natives feel that in the eyes of Europeans 
it is of small moment whether they are sober, respectable, civilised 
subjects, or whether they are wild savages. 

Perhaps the commercial power of the natives in some parts of 
Cape Colony is hardly estimated; and it may be roughly stated that 
80 per cent. of the customs at East London is due to native trade. 

In trading, the native is taken advantage of in every way. The 
trader pays him a lower rate for his produce than the white man 
receives, and charges him far more highly for all that he buys. The © 
Kaffir cannot always keep accounts or add upa bill, and his ignorance 
is often to some one’s profit, not his own. 

Under the Glen Grey Act, which is now enforced in the Lady 
Frere district, and is being extended in the other native territories, 
many natives pay:six times more for their morgen (two acres) of land 
than is paid by the average European farmer in the colony. 

When the natives realise this, as the more educated among them 
are beginning to realise it now, they will naturally resent it as an 
injustice. It must be admitted that the Glen Grey Act has two 
distinct advantages for the natives, (1) that it secured the land to 
the natives when an attempt was made to wrest it from them by the 
Dutch, (2) that it gives the natives the management and control of 
their district, under the magistrate ; and, were it not for the injustice 
mentioned and other minor imperfections, this Act would undoubtedly 
be an unqualified boon to the natives. 

The Uitlanders’ demand for franchise is now occupying the 
attention of the whole world. It may be reasonably asked why 
should not the natives of the colony have representatives in the 
Lower House of Assembly, who should bring these questions to the 
notice of the Government? There are men among the natives 
sufficiently educated not only to see all these points but to put 
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them intelligently before others ; and, if the ‘subject people are to be 
governed in justice and right,’ these grievances should no longer be 
allowed to continue unnoticed. 

Why to a race of undoubted loyalty should ‘the land of their 
birth ever be a land of tears’ ? 

The question may be faced to-day calmly and reasonably, with a 
full certainty that sooner or later an answer will be demanded. If 
honour, justice, and integrity be placed before personal gain or 
selfish ends, then for the coloured race as for the British Empire a 
bright future lies before South Africa; but if private ends and the 
desire of wealth be allowed to dominate, then it may be that a 
racial struggle of grave dimensions lies before the colony, for the 
Kaffirs are no longer untutored savages; they have begun to realise 
their grievances, and to desire their rights, which unless we give 
them they may take for themselves in a manner that can be little 
anticipated. 


E. M. GREEN. 





THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 


(AN UNPUBLISHED NARRATIVE) 


Tue following is a letter written by Captain Cumby, of the Bellero- 
phon, to his son Anthony, giving an account of the battle of 
Trafalgar. The footnotes were subsequently added by Admiral 
Robert Patton, who was a midshipman on board the Bellerophon 
during the action. The letter has never before been published, nor 
has the accompanying plan of the position of the ships at the 
opening of the battle, drawn by Captain Cumby. Both documents 
are furnished by a granddaughter of Captain Cumby—Mrs. Horatio 
Spurrier, of Shildon Rectory, co. Durham. 

William Pryce Cumby was First Lieutenant of the Bellerophon, 
seventy-four guns, commanded by Captain Cooke, and on the death 
of the latter in the brunt of the battle, he succeeded to the command 
of the ship. The narrative contained in his letter commences two 
days before the combined fleets of France and Spain, which had been 
previously lying in Cadiz Harbour, came into sight. On the same 
day, the 19th of October, Lord Nelson summoned the captains 
of the English fleet on board the Victory and delivered to 
them his final instructions, explaining to them his views as to 
the tactics to be adopted on falling in with the enemy. The 
station of the Bellerophon on the 21st was fourth in the line 
of battle, in the division led by the Royal Sovereign carrying 
the flag of that most excellent officer Admiral Collingwood, 
who, like his illustrious chief and friend Lord Nelson, was devoted 
heart and soul to the service of his country. The Royal Sovereign 
was the first to break the enemy’s line. She passed close under 
the stern of the Spanish three-decker Santa Anna and poured 
into her such a raking broadside that 400 of her crew are 
said to have been put hors de combat before she struck her 
colours. Collingwood was for some time exposed to the fire from 
five of his opponents, but the other ships of his division closing up, 
the action soon became general. The calmness and undaunted courage 
displayed during the engagement by the gallant crew of the Bellero- 
phon furnish a glorious example to our naval forces for all time, and 
vindicate the title which clung to the ship for years after the great 
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battle—‘the fighting Bellerophon.’ Nelson’s talismanic signal 
inspired her officers and crew, as well as those of the whole fleet, with 
that dogged courage and determination which ensured a glorious 
victory. Immediately after the battle the Victory and the crippled 
fleet had to encounter another and more dangerous enemy. On the 
22nd of October a violent gale from the south-west set in and lasted 
over the 24th. The fleet, encumbered with its prizes—fourteen in 
number—was scattered in all directions by the tempest. Owing to 
the high sea, the cables by which the disabled ships and prizes were 
towed, parted, and several of the dismasted hulks drifted on to the 
rocks of the Spanish coast and perished with all hands. Collingwood 
directed the uninjured ships to render every assistance to the helpless 
vessels—which contained crowds of prisoners besides the wounded 
and dying—and a squadron came from Gibraltar to aid in this work 
of humanity. This perilous service was so ably carried out in the 
height of the gale, and amid tremendous Atlantic waves, as to elicit 
the highest eulogiums from Lord Collingwood, himself as fine a sea~ 
man as ever trod a ship’s deck. Out of the twenty sail of the line 
which surrendered to our flag, fourteen were taken as prizes, but nine 
of these were wrecked during the gale on the Spanish coast. Although 
five of the enemy’s battleships escaped uninjured during the engage- 
ment, the action resulted in the practical annihilation of the 
combined fleet. 


ERASMUS OMMANNEY 


(ADMIRAL). 
September 24th, 1899. 


Captain Cumby’s Letter 


My pear ANTHONY,—Agreeably to your request I proceed to give 
you in detail the particulars of the Battle of Trafalgar, more especially 
where the Bellerophon or myself was individually concerned. The 
general proceedings of the fleet you can of course gather from the 
official and other accounts published at and since that time; but as 
your enquiries refer more particularly to my own personal services | 
shall offer no apology for what might otherwise appear gross egotism. 

As in all such undertakings it is prudent to adopt the French- 
man’s suggestion of ‘Commencons par le commencement,’ I must 
carry you back to the forenoon of Saturday, the 19th of October, 
1805, when the Bellerophon was one of a British fleet of twenty- 
seven sail of the line cruising under the command of the immortal 
Nelson, off Cape St. Mary, watching the movements of the combined 
French and Spanish fleets under the French Admiral Villeneuve, then 
lying in the harbour of Cadiz, where they were narrowly observed by 
our frigates stationed close to the harbour, with whom we kept up a 
constant communication by means of ships stationed at proper 
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intervals between those frigates and our fleet for the convenient 
interchange of signals; a system adopted by the consummate 
judgment of our incomparable chief from the day he arrived and took 
the command before the port, by which he avoided the wear and tear 
of ships, sails, rigging, men, and nerves which a close blockade with 
so numerous a fleet must necessarily have occasioned, and at the 
same time he kept the enemy, who were known to be ready for sea 
at a moment's notice, in profound ignorance of our number and 
force. 

Early in the forenoon of Saturday the 19th of October, 1805, the 
Captain of the Bellerophon was invited with some other Captains, by 
signal, to dine with the Commander-in-Chief, and on our answering 
in the affirmative, Bellerophoi’s signal was made to close the Admiral, 
which we immediately made sail to accomplish, our station being in 
the lee column, the fourth ship astern of the Royal Sovereign 
bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Collingwood who led our division. 
While carrying sail for this purpose, I perceived flags flying at the 
masthead of the look-out ship towards Cadiz, the Mars, and dis- 
tinctly made out to my own satisfaction the numeral signal 370, 
signifying ‘The enemy’s ships are coming out of port, or getting 
under weigh ;’ this I immediately reported to Captain Cooke, and 
asked his permission to repeat it. The Mars at this time was so far 
from us that her topgallant masts alone were visible above the 
horizon ; consequently the distance was so great for the discovering 
the colour of flags that Captain Cooke said he was unwilling to repeat 
a signal of so much importance unless he could clearly distinguish 
the flags himself, which on looking through his glass he declared 
himself unable to do. The very circumstance of the importance of 
the signal, added to my own perfect conviction of the correctness of my 
statement, founded on long and frequent experience of the strength of 
my own sight, induced me again to urge Captain Cooke to repeat it, 
when he said if any other person of the many whose glasses were now 
fixed on the Mars would confirm my opinion he would repeat the signal. 
None of the officers or signalmen, however, was bold enough to assert 
positively, asI did, that the flags were No. 370, and I had the mortifi- 
cation to be disappointed in my anxious wish that the Bellerophon 
should be the first to repeat such delightful intelligence to the 
Admiral. Soon afterwards the Mars hauled down the flags, and I said, 
‘Now she will make the distant signal 370, which distant signals 
were made with a flag, a ball, and a pendant differently disposed at 
different mastheads by a combination totally unconnected with the 
colour of the flag or pendant used. She did make the distant signal 
No. 370 as I had predicted ; this could not be mistaken, and as we 
were preparing to repeat it, the Mars signal was answered from the 
Victory, and immediately afterwards the dinner signal was annulled 
and the signal made for a general chase. 
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Our joy at the prospect thus afforded of an opportunity of bringing 
the enemy’s fleet to action, and consequently terminating the 
blockade, on which we had been so long and so disagreeably em- 
ployed, was considerably checked by the apprehension that it was 
merely a feint on their part, and, having no intention of giving us 
battle, that they would re-enter the harbour of Cadiz so soon as they 
discovered us in pursuit. We continued the chase till the nightfall 
without getting sight of our opponents, and about sunset the signal 
was made for Bellerophon, Polyphemus, and three or four others of 
the most advanced and fastest-sailing ships to look out ahead of the 
fleet during the night and to carry a light. Soon after we had 
answered this signal, Captain Cooke said to me he should not feel 
comfortable unless either he or I were constantly upon deck till we 
either brought the enemy to action or the chase was ended, on which 
I volunteered taking two watches on deck that night, adding my 
hope that the events of the following day would render our watching 
the next night unnecessary. I accordingly remained on deck till 
midnight, when the Captain relieved me, as I did him again at 
four o’clock ; and so the night passed and morning came, but with it no 
sight of the enemy’s fleet. We had all this time been steering for 
the mouth of the Strait of Gibraltar, as their having put to sea with 
the wind at NW. naturally led Lord Nelson to suppose their object 
was to go up the Mediterranean. Soon after daylight, in consequence 
of signals from ships in the NW. quarter, our fleet hauled the wind 
to the northward and stood on under easy sail; the weather being 
thick and hazy, and continuing so through the day (Sunday the 20th), 
we were unable from our fleet to get sight of that of the enemy. 

Towards evening the frigate most advanced towards Cadiz made 
signal for the enemy’s fleet in that direction, and communicated to 
the Admiral their force, but from the position of the Bellerophon 
those signals could not be seen by us ; we had, however, the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the Admiral telegraph to Captain Blackwood of the 
Euryalus, ‘I rely on your keeping sight of the enemy through the 
night.’ This cheered us with the hope of an action in the morning, 
and according to our previous arrangement Captain Cooke remained 
on deck till twelve o’clock, when I relieved him, and he relieved me 
again at four, without anything particular having occurred through 
the night except the frequent burning of blue lights and false fires 
by our frigates to leeward, which assured us that the enemy was 
seen by them. I had again turned in and ‘addressed myself to sleep,’ 
when about a quarter before six I was roused from my slumbers by 
my messmate Overton, the Master, who called out, ‘Cumby, my boy, 
turn out ; here they are all ready for you, three and thirty sail of the 
line close under our lee, and evidently disposed to wait our attack.’ 
You may readily conclude I did not long remain in a recumbent 
position, but springing out of bed hurried on my cloaths, and 
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kneeling down by the side of my cot put up a short but fervent 
prayer to the great God of battles for a glorious victory to the arms 
of my country, committing myself individually to His allwise disposal 
and ‘begging His gracious protection and favour for my dear wife 
and children, whatever His unerring wisdom might see fit to order for 
myself.’ This was the substance and, as near as memory will serve 
me, the actual words of my petition, and I have often since reflected 
with a feeling of pride how nearly similar they were to what our 
immortal leader himself committed to paper as his own prayer on 
that occasion. 

I was soon on deck, when the enemy’s fleet was distinctly seen to 
leeward, standing to the southward under easy sail, and forming in 
line on the starboard tack; at six o’clock the signal was made to 
form the order of sailing, and soon after to bear up and steer ENE. 
We made sail in our station, and at twenty minutes past six we 
answered the signal to prepare for battle, and soon afterwards to 
steer East; we then beat to quarters, and cleared ship for 
action. After I had breakfasted as usual at eight o’clock with the 
Captain in his cabin, he begged of me to wait a little as he had some- 
thing to show me, when he produced, and requested me to peruse, 
Lord Nelson’s private memorandum addressed to the Captains relative 
to the conduct of the ships in action, which having read he enquired 
whether I perfectly understood the Admiral’s instructions. I replied 
they were so distinct and explicit that it was quite impossible they 
could be misunderstood ; he then expressed his satisfaction, and said he 
wished me to be made acquainted with it, that in the event of his being 
‘ bowl’d out’ I might know how to conduct the ship agreeably to the 
Admiral’s wishes. On this I observed that it was very possible that 
the same shot which disposed of him might have an equally tran- 
quillising effect upon me, and under that idea I submitted to him 
the expediency of the Master (as being the only officer who in such 
case would remain on the quarterdeck) being also apprised of the 
Admiral’s instructions that he might be enabled to communicate 
them to the next officer, whoever he might be, that should succeed to 
the command of the ship. To this Captain Cooke immediately 
assented, and poor Overton the Master was desired to read the memo- 
randum, which he did. And here I may be permitted to remark en 
passant that, of the three officers who carried the knowledge of this 
private memorandum into the action, I was the only one that 
brought it out. 

On going round the decks to see everything in its place and 
all in perfect order before I reported to the Captain the ship in 
readiness for action, the fifth or junior lieutenant (now Captain 
George Lawrence Saunders), who commanded the seven foremost 
guns on each side of the lower deck, pointed out to me some of the 
guns at his quarters, where the zeal of the seamen had led them to 
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chalk in large characters on their guns the words ‘ Victory or Death,’ 
a very gratifying mark of the spirit with which they were going to 
their work. At eleven o’clock, finding we should not be in action for 
an hour or more, we piped to dinner, which we had ordered to be in 
readiness for the ship’s company at that hour, thinking that English- 
men would fight all the better for having a comfortable meal, and 
at the same time Captain Cooke joined us in partaking of some cold 
meat, &c. on the rudder head, all our bulkheads, tables, &c. being 
necessarily taken down and carried below. I may here observe 
that the enemy’s fleet had changed their former position, having 
wore together, and were now forming their line on the larboard 
tack ; the wind having shifted a few points to the southward of 
West, their rear ships were thrown far to windward of their centre 
and van, and the wind being light they were, many of them, unable 
to gain their proper stations before- the battle began. A quarter 
past eleven Lord Nelson made the telegraphic signal, ‘ ENGLAND 
EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY,’ which you may 
believe produced the most animating and inspiriting effect on the 
whole fleet; and at noon he made the last signal observed from 
Bellerophon before the action began, which was to prepare to anchor 
after close of day.* 

We were now rapidly closing with the enemy’s line, and at ten 
minutes past noon the battle was begun by the Royal Sovereign 
opening her fire on the enemy (who had for several minutes been 
firing on her), and at twenty minutes past twelve the Royal 
Sovereign, with the signal for close action flying, passed through the 
enemy’s line under the stern of a Spanish three-decker bearing an 
Admiral’s flag and engaged her closely to leeward. She was followed by 
the Mars, Bellisle and Toninant, and then by Belierophon, each passing 
under the stern of their respective opponents and engaging them at the 
muzzles of their guns to leeward. It had been Captain Cooke’s 
original intention not to have fired a shot until we were in the act of 
passing through the enemy’s line; but finding that we were losing 
men as we approached their ships from the effect of their fire, and 


* My late esteemed and lamented friend Captain Cumby has omitted to men- 
tion one of Lord Nelson's signals (made while our fleet was bearing down on the 
enemy), which requires explanation, 

It was the custom, both in the French and Spanish navies, to paint the hoops 
of the lower masts black, and this was the case throughout the enemy’s line. In 
our fleet all were painted white or pale yellow, the same as the masts, with the 
exception of one ship, to which the signal was made ‘ Paint hoops of masts white.’ 
The object was to prevent that ship from being mistaken for one of the enemy’s 
in the smoke and confusion likely to occur when the adverse fleets should become 
intermixed. This will exemplify Nelson’s characteristic forethought and vigilance 
which were again remarkably displayed on his way down to the cockpit mortally 
wounded, by his observing that the tiller ropes had become too slack, and ordering 
them to be tightened, 
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also suffering in our masts and rigging, he determined on opening 
our fire a few minutes sooner, from the double motive of giving our 
men employment, and at the same time of rendering the ship a less 
ostensible mark to be shot at by covering her with smoke. At 
twenty minutes past twelve we opened our fire, and at half-past 
twelve we were engaged on both sides, passing through their line 
close under the stern of a Spanish seventy-four, into whom, from the 
lightness of the wind being still farther lulled by the effect of the 
cannonade, we fired our carronades three times, and every long gun 
on the larboard side at least twice. Luckily for us, by this operation 
she had her hanging magazine blown up and was completely beaten, 
for in hauling up to settle her business to leeward we saw over the 
smoke the top-gallant sails of another ship close under our starboard 
how, which proved to be the French seventy-four, L’Aigle, as the 
name on her stern showed us, and although we hove all aback to 
avoid it, we could not sufficiently check our ship’s way to prevent 
our running her on board with our starboard bow on her larboard 
quarter, our foreyard locking with her mainyard, which was squared. 
By the Captain’s directions I went down to explain to the officers on 
the main and lower decks the situation of the ship with respect to 
this new opponent, and to order them to direct their principal efforts 
against her. Having so done, as I was returning along the main deck, 
I met my poor messmate Overton the Master carried by two men, 
with his leg dreadfully shattered, and before I reached the quarter- 
deck ladder, having stopped to give some directions by the way, I was 
met by a quartermaster, who came to inform me that the Captain 
was very badly wounded and, as he believed, dead. 

E went immediately on the quarterdeck and assumed the com- 
mand of the ship—this would be about a quarter past one o’clock— 
when I found we were still entangled with L’Aigle, on whom we 
kept up a brisk fire, and also on our old opponent on the larboard 
bow, the Monarca, who by this time was nearly silenced, though 
her colours were still flying ; at the same time we were receiving the 
fire of two other of the enemy’s ships, one nearly astern of the other 
on the larboard quarter. Our quarterdeck, poop, and forecastle were 
at this time almost cleared by musquetry from troops on board 
[’ Aigle, her poop and gangway completely commanding those decks, 
and the troops on board her appearing very numerous.” At this 


* Lam surprised that Captain Cumby should not have mentioned two actual 
attempts made by the crew of L’Aigle to board us, while their gallant captain was 
seen and heard vociferating ‘ A labordage.’ But these were so speedily repulsed 
that he may not have thought them worth recording. On one of these occasions 
it was related after the battle that five of the enemy had got upon our starboard 
sprit-sail yard-arm, and were making their way to the bowsprit, when a seaman 
named McFarlane let go the sprit-sail brace (a rope supporting that end of the 
yard) which suddenly canting with their weight, they all fell into the water. 
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moment I ordered all the remaining men down from the poop and, 
calling the boarders, had them mustered under the half deck and held 
them in readiness to repel any attempt that might be made by the 
enemy to board us, their position rendering it quite impracticable for 
us to board them in the face of such a fire of musquetry so advan- 
tageously situated.© But whatever advantage they had over us on 
these upper decks was greatly overbalanced by the superiority 
of our fire on the lower and main decks, L’Aigle soon ceasing 
entirely to fire on us from her lower deck, the ports of which were 
lowered down, whilst the fire from ours was vigorously maintained, 
the ports having by my orders been hauled up close against the side 
when we first fell on board her, to prevent their beirig torn from their 
hinges when the ships came in contact. While thus closely engaged 
and rubbing sides with L’Aigle, she threw many hand grenades on 
board us, both on our forecastle and gangway and in at the ports. 
Some of these exploded and dreadfully scorched several of our men; 
one of them I took up myself from our gangway where the fuse was 
burning, and threw it overboard.* 

One of these grenades had been thrown in at a lower deck port 


© In parts of the lower deck they were fighting hand-to-hand at the ports, 
seizing each other’s ramrods Xc., and several men were wounded by muskets fired 
from the enemy’s ports into ours @ bout portant. Ultimately the enemy left tLeir 
guns and lowered many of their ports, when our men elevated their guns to the 
utmost to fire up through their opponent’s decks. M. Thiers, in his description 
of the battle, observes that this desertion of their guns was caused from the 
impossibility of loading them, as from the ships being in contact with each other 
there was not sufficient room to use the ramrods. To use wooden ramrods certainly 
was impossible, but M. Thiers ought to have known that the French Navy, as well 
as our own, were supplied with rope ones. 

4 This explosion put upwards of twenty-five men hors de combat, many of 
whom were dreadfully scorched. One of the sufferers, in his agony, instead of 
going down to the surgeon, ran aft and threw himself out of one of the stern 
ports. Meanwhile, our main topmast being shot away, the sail in falling between 
the ships (Z’Aigle and Bellerophon) had been hooked or held by something in 
our main chains, and consequently hung like a curtain before the muzzles of 
our guns. It was soon in a blaze, but sail trimmers were immediately sent to 
clear the sail &c., which dropped into the water. Soon after this, the First 
Lieutenant (Captain Cumby), being now in command, walked round the decks to 
encourage the men and stimulate their exertions at the guns, observing that we 
had nothing else to trust to, as the ship aloft had become an unmanageable wreck. 
The Bellerophon was at this time in contact with L’ Aigle (French, 74), Zl Monarca 
(Spanish, 74) within pistol shot to windward, a French ship on the lee quarter 
and another ahead. The San Juan Nepomuceno (Spanish, 74), a little to wind- 
ward of her wake, had borne up to cross her stern, and was just opening a raking 
fire when the Dreadnought (98) interposed. All was soon over with the Spaniard. 

Besides the battle of Trafalgar, the Bellerophon was in Lord Howe’s action on 
the 1st of June, 1794, Cornwallis’s glorious retreat with his small squadron from 
the French fleet in 1795, the Nile in 1798, and was the ship on board ef which 
Napoleon the First embarked off Rochefort on finally leaving France, to place 
himself at the disposal of the British Government. He remained on board till he 
landed at St. Helena, 
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and in its explosion had blown off the scuttle of the Gunner’s store- 
room, setting fire to the storeroom and forcing open the door into 
the magazine passage ; most providentially, this door was so placed 
with respect to that opening from the passage into the magazine 
that the same blast which blew open the storeroom door shut to the 
door of the magazine, otherwise we must all in both ships inevitably 
have been blown up together. The Guaner, who was in the store- 
room at the time, went quietly up to Lieutenant Saunders on the lower 
deck, and acquainting him the storeroom was on fire, requested a few 
hands with water to extinguish it; these being instantly granted he 
returned with them and put the fire out without its having been 
known to any person on board except to those employed in its 
extinction. 

At forty minutes past one L’Aigle hoisted her jib and dropped 
clear of us, under a tremendous raking fire from us as she paid off; 
our ship at this time was totally unmanageable, the main and mizen 
topmasts hanging over the side, the jib-boom spanker-boom and 
gaff shot away, and not a brace or bowline serviceable. We observed 
that L’ Aigle was engaged by the Defiance, and soon after two o’clock 
she struck. On the smoke clearing, we observed that several of the 
enemy’s ships had struck their colours, and amongst them our first 
opponent, the Monarca, of whom we took possession. We were now 
without any opponent within reach of our guns, and our fire con- 
sequently ceasing, I had a message from the Surgeon stating that the 
cockpit was so crowded with wounded men that it was quite impos- 
sible for him to attempt some operations which were highly requisite, 
and begging I would allow him to bring some subjects up into the 
Captain’s cabin for amputation if the fire was not likely to be 
renewed for a quarter of an hour. I gave him the requested per- 
mission, with an understanding that he must be prepared to go down 
again if any of the enemy’s van who had not been engaged should 
approach us. It had been my unvarying rule from the commence- 
ment of the action to avoid speaking to any of my messmates and 
friends who might be wounded, not wishing to trust my private 
feelings at a time when all my energies were called for in the 
discharge of my public duty, and on this ground I had passed 
Overton, as I have already related, without exchanging a word. 

jut now my much-esteemed messmate, Captain Wemyss® of the 
Marines, whom you will remember to have seen at Portsmouth, 
came up the quarter-deck ladder wounded just at the moment I 
approached it, and not being able to avoid speaking to him without 
apparent unkindness I said: ‘ Wemyss, my good fellow, I’m sorry 
you've been wounded, but I trust you will do well;’ to which he 
replied with the utmost cheerfulness, ‘Tis only a mere scratch, and I 

* Captain Wemyss, afterwards Colonel Wemyss. He was besides badly 
wounded by splinters, 
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shall have to apologise to you by and by for having left the deck on 
so trifling an occasion’: he was then entering the cabin to have his 
right arm amputated ! 

At four o’clock, observing that five ships of the enemy’s van 
under a French Rear-admiral had tacked in succession and were 
making off to windward, I ordered the cabin again to be cleared, and 
at ten minutes past four we opened our fire upon those five ships, 
the sternmost of which (a Spanish two-decker) was cut off and struck 
to the Minotauy. The other four ships escaped.‘ At seven minutes 
after five the firing ceased; we counted nineteen of the enemy’s 
line-of-battle ships who had struck, one of which (the Achille, 
seventy-four) took fire and blew up. At half-past five we took 
possession of the Spanish seventy-four Bahama, ten sail of the 
enemy’s line, six frigates and two brigs, making off to leeward 
towards Cadiz. At half-past seven we observed that the Zuryalus, 
to which ship we knew Vice-Admiral Collingwood had shifted his 
flag, carried the lights of the Commander-in-Chief, and that there 
were no lights on board the Victory; from which we were left to draw 
the melancholy inference that our gallant, our beloved Chief, the in- 
comparable Nelson, had fallen. But so unwilling were we to believe 
what we could scarcely bring ourselves to doubt, that I actually went on 
board the Evryalus the next morning and breakfasted with Admiral 
Collingwood, from whom I received orders without being once told, 
or even once asking the question, whether Lord Nelson was slain. 

Having now brought the action to a close, you will say ‘tis high 
time I should bring this long-winded story to a close also, but I can- 
not and must not omit to record the spirited and gallant conduct of 


a young midshipman named Pearson, of about fourteen years of age, 


‘tis so creditable to our profession and to our country. This youngster, 
the son of a clergyman in the West of England, who held, I believe, 
the living of Queen Camel, had joined Bellerophon as his first 
ship just before we left England in the preceding May. He was 
stationed on the quarter-deck, and when he saw Captain Cooke fall 
he ran to his assistance, but ere he reached his Captain he was 
himself brought down by a splinter in the thigh. As I was coming 
up to take command of the ship I met on the quarter-deck ladder 
little Pearson in the arms of a quarter-master who was carrying him 
to the surgeons in the cockpit. I here made an exception to my 
general rule of silence on such occasions and said, ‘ Pearson, my boy, 
I’m sorry you've been hit; but never mind—you and I'll talk over 
this day’s work fifty years hence, depend upon it.’ He smiled and I 
passed on. ‘Three days afterwards ten sail of the enemy’s line came 
f These four ships, under Admiral Dumanoir, which had formed the van of the 
combined fleet, having fallen in with an English squadron of equal number, com- 
manded by Sir Richard Strachan, in the Bay of Biscay, were all taken. Captain 
Charles Cumby, only brother of Captain W. P. Cumby, was in this action. 
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out of Cadiz in good condition, and made a demonstration of attack- 
ing some of our crippled ships and prizes who had been driven near 
Cadiz in the gale. When the signal was made to prepare for 
battle, and our drums had beat to quarters for the purpose, the first 
person that caught my eye on the quarter-deck was little Pearson, 
dragging with difficulty one leg after the other. I said to him, 
‘Pearson, you had better go below ; wounded as you are you will be 
better there.’ He answered, ‘I had rather stay at my quarters, Sir, 
if you please!’ On whichI replied, ‘ You had much better go down ; 
someone will be running against you and do you further mischief.’ 
To this he exclaimed, the tears standing in his eyes, ‘I hope, Sir, 
you will not order me below; I should be very sorry to be below at 
a time like this.’ I instantly said, ‘Indeed, I will not order you 
down, and if you live you'll be a second Nelson.’ Poor fellow, he 
did live to be made a lieutenant some years after, and then died of 
fever. 

In justice to the memory of my gallant friend and Captain, 
Cooke, I must also add that more zeal, judgment and gallantry 
could not have been displayed than marked his conduct from the 
moment we saw the enemy till the close of his honourable and valu- 
able life. At eleven minutes past one o’clock he received a musket 
ball in his breast and fell; to the seamen who went to raise him, he 
merely said, ‘ Let me lie a minute,’ and immediately breathed his 
last. On the evening of the following day I had the painful duty of 
reading the funeral service over his body and that of my valued 
friend Overton, as they were committed to the deep amid the heart- 
felt regrets and unbought tears of their surviving shipmates. <A 
similar sense of justice to the officers and crew of the Bellerophon 
compels me to record, as a proof of their steadiness and discipline, 
that in the course of the action the ship was three times on fire with- 
out its ever coming to my knowledge (except in one instance where 
I put it out myself) until it came out in the course of conversation 
long after the action was over. Our loss in the Bellerophon was 
twenty-six killed and 126 wounded, out of 540 at the commence- 
ment of the action, and on our arrival in Gibraltar Bay I addressed 
the following official letter to Admiral Collingwood :— 


* Bellerophon, Gibraltar Bay : 
* 30th October, 1805. 

‘ Sir,—In consequence of the death of Captain Cooke, I feel it my 
duty to represent to you the highly spirited conduct of every 
officer, man and boy on board the Bellerophon in the action of the 
21st instant. The gallantry with which the ship was placed in action 
by our much regretted Captain, and the animated support I received 
from every individual on board after his fall, left nothing to me but 
the honour of having succeeded by seniority of commission to the 

8c2 
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command of such men. I beg leave to enclose a list of such of the 
petty officers as have passed their examination for lieutenants, 
humbly but earnestly recommending them to your notice and pro- 
tection. 
‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘ Your very obedient servant, 
wae. 


‘ Vice-Admiral Collingwood.’ 


Having thus detailed to you the principal occurrences on board 
the Bellerophon during the action of Trafalgar, I have now only to 
refer you to your brother Charles for an explanation of such 
technical terms as I have been compelled to introduce into the 
details of an exclusively nautical proceeding ; and hoping that my 
dear children may feel interested in its perusal many years after 
the period when I shall be ‘gathered to my fathers,’ an interest 
grounded, as I trust it will be, on the ‘fair fame’ and unsullied 
reputation of their parent, 

I am ever, my dear Anthony, 
Your fondly affectionate Father, 
Wm. Pryce Cumpy. 





THE FUTURE OF LORD ROSEBERY 


SoME time after Mr. Gladstone’s retirement the statesman confided 
to a friend some personal impressions of his colleagues in the 
Government of 1892. Nearly all of them were marked by the 
shrewd humour which lurked in out-of-the-way corners of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mind. The view of Lord Rosebery, expressed generally in 
terms of praise, was qualified by the remark that he was one of the 
‘most irresponsible of men,’ Probably we are all now agreed that 
in point of irresponsibility Lord Rosebery stands alone among his 
contemporaries. A certain fixity of moral tenure is a characteristic 
of our politics. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain are quoted 
as examples to the contrary, but in both cases there has been steady 
and logical development, governed by strong and in the main self- 
consistent natures. Even Lord Randolph Churchill, a man whose 
high political genius was dwarfed by the fact that by accident 
of birth he found himself in the Tory, rather than in the Radical, 
camp, set himself a definite task within party lines and subordinated 
it to what he rightly conceived to be his party’s true interests. 
None of our statesmen of the first rank have really conceived their 
lives otherwise than in attachment to one or the other of the great 
organisations. 

It is clear that we must now regard Lord Rosebery as an excep- 
tion to this rule. The evidence that he has decided to break 
definitely with the Gladstonian tradition, ¢.e. with modern Liberalism, 
I regard as decisive. Since Lord Rosebery resigned the Premier- 
ship he has made four incursions into politics. He resigned the 
leadership of the Liberal party because he would not move one 
step in execution of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy—the policy which 
the nation acclaimed at the time when Lord Rosebery was 
Mr. Gladstone’s host in Midlothian, and to which Lord Salisbury 
has given a late but decided adhesion. His second act in retirement 
was to add the coping-stone, or perhaps I ought to say an ornamental 
finial, to that North African empire which Mr. Gladstone dreaded 
and disliked. His third intervention was to invite City Liberalism— 
that centre of high intent—to go back to 1885, that is to say, to wipe 
out the policy under which a year later Liberalism suffered its great 
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modern change, and underwent its most serious material loss, 
Finally he has come in after the outbreak of what is almost a 
colonial war to proclaim that the policy of Majuba—a policy associ- 
ated again with the first Midlothian campaign—is dead. There 
is no mistaking testimony like this. The majority of Lord Rosebery’s 
colleagues in the Government of 1892 can hardly have mistaken 
it. The bulk of the party have made their view clear by the vote 
on Mr. Philip Stanhope’s amendment. Both sides in politics would, 
I think, agree in regarding the sentence about Majuba as a kind of 
lese-mayjesté to the memory of the old Liberal chief, and say that the 
author of it had stepped out from the ranks of the Liberal party as 
it has existed since 1886. Lord Rosebery may still possess, inside 
the House of Commons and out of it, a small personal following, 
clinging to him for the sake of his personal grace and distinction, 
and of other admirable qualities of which he has somehow failed to 
give his country their full advantage. But a party leader, according 
to all the rules of the game, he cannot be. Mistakes enough have 
been made in the conduct of Liberalism as a political force, but no 
combination not bent on suicide would consent to rule out of its 
calendar the name of its great saint and hero at the call of a man 
who has contributed little to its past and promises nothing for its 
future. No service on Lord Rosebery’s part calls for such a sacrifice. 
No promise of a personality comparable in power to that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who, on a memorable day, asked his party to 
choose between him and Lord Salisbury, presents itself in association 
with a second Rosebery Premiership. Such an event could only 
represent the triumph of a small section of extremists in Imperial 
politics at the cost of the main body who, without divesting them- 
selves of the Imperial idea, would refuse to cut themselves off from 
the faith and practice of mid-century Liberalism. 

The time and manner of Lord Rosebery’s last appearance in 
politics show, indeed, a vital misconception both of the situation in 
South Africa and of the inevitable course of the Liberal party in 
respect of it. Even if one allows that the party is not in absolute 
unity, the differences are differences of tone more than of policy, and 
in no quarter has there been a disposition to give a shriller, more 
eager, pitch to the song of jingoism. That the opportunity of the 
Liberal party will come, not simply for criticism but for the 
development of a positive line of action, I regard as one of the 
certainties of the future. It is clear that the final settlement must 
rest in the hands of statesmen, not of soldiers, and that those 
statesmen cannot be men like Sir Alfred Milner and Mr. Chamberlain, 
who are violently identified with one of the two parties which divide 
the white race in South Africa. We have engaged the strength of 
the Empire in a faction-fight, but so long as the Dutch are in a 
majority in the Cape we cannot settle on lines of faction. The 
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Government which has waged the war will have the greatest possible 
difficulty in rearranging South Africa on the only basis, whatever 
constitutional forms we may adopt, which promises permanence 
namely, a compromise between the Dutch and the English. What 
the Liberals did for Canada, what the Whigs would have done for 
America, must be done in South Africa unless the form of that part 
of our Colonial empire which is autonomous is to undergo a 
fundamental change. From such a work Lord Rosebery, by in- 
sistent identification with the cruder Imperialism, which, after all, 
has little more than a newspaper basis, has ruled himself out. Who 
that knows English politics does not reckon that the policy of 
extension is coming to an end, and that the obvious task of the 
successors of the present Government is what I may call the 
‘intensive culture’ of the enormous territories, with their vast 
responsibilities, which the last ten years have added to the British 
Empire? Even if the Liberal party has to exile itself from power 
for another ten years, I hold that it must accept this rather than 
take the Greek gifts that Lord Rosebery holds out to it. When he 
became Premier many of us hoped that he would be a moderate and 
safe interpreter of the Imperial idea. No observer of politics can 
now, I think, retain this view. His political isolation from Pro- 
gressive forces is equal to his moral isolation, and that is complete, 
There is another sense in which, in my view, Lord Rosebery has 
made himself impossible. If Party Government is to stand in 
England, as I think it will, it must base itself on the principle of 
loyalty not only to a set of principles, but to the organisation that 
sustains them. One of the discoveries of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
that of government by committee. The country is now governed by 
a central committee of the Cabinet, communicating with informal 
expert committees representing the great departments. The Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons is kept up by an informal committee 
of Front Bench politicians, communicating with group committees, 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scottish. With none of these is Lord 
Rosebery in touch or, I imagine, in sympathy. He did not consult 
his old colleagues when he resigned the leadership. His later 
appearances on the stage of politics have been of the character of the 
entrances of the prima ballerina, whose elegant entreciats are not 
necessarily popular with the corps de ballet. When he speaks it is 
to depress a party in misfortune, not to stimulate it, to puzzle it with 
inexpert and dubious phrases at moments when it wants a clear lead. 
Moreover, Lord Rosebery seems to be the one English politician who 
is consistently melodramatic. What levity in his belated announce- 
ment that we had been on the verge of war with France over Siam !— 
a suggestion which more than one of his colleagues heard with surprise. 
Conceive Lord Salisbury adopting this treatment of affairs. When 
Lord Salisbury speaks you feel that, beyond the touches of personal 
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fancy, you have a mind devoted to the business of governing the 
country for its good, but also in harmony with a certain tradition of 
party rule. But Lord Rosebery of his own act declines the position 
of what in any worthy sense can be called arepresentative man. What 
in fact does he represent? The Daily Mail? I knowno other Rose- 
bery party. The public, no doubt, likes to see Lucullus issue from 
one of his palaces and to discuss hismoods. Now it is a merry mood, 
now a pensiveone. But in England seriousness counts for much, and 
the impression that Lord Rosebery’s statesmanship is the statesman- 
ship of whim rather than of principle has prejudiced his future more, 
I think, than he deserves. 

Let me illustrate what I mean, by reference, not to ord Rosebery 
the free lance, but to Lord Rosebery the responsible statesman. 
Lord Rosebery assumed one serious political task, and one alone, 
during his Premiership. That was the conduct of the campaign 
against the House of Lords. I think that he was most unfortunate 
in having such a conflict forced upon him at a moment when the 
Lords had the country behind them on the question of Home Rule. 
He faced it with courage, but with singular lack of prescience. A 
vital point was the choice of attack. But in this respect no 
preparations were made. Lord Rosebery was greatly handicapped 
by personal difficulties within the Cabinet. But ifthe head of the 
Government decided to make the question of the Lords the ground 
of appeal to the country, the appointment of a Cabinet Committee, 
and an appeal for constitutional advice to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, were clearly necessary. I do not gather that either of these 
precautions was taken. The campaign was abandoned before it had 
well begun, and I doubt whether at any moment the nation as 
a whole was even conscious that a serious constitutional conflict 
had heen opened. Lord Rosebery has certainly refrained from 
renewing it. 

In what direction, therefore, does Lord Rosebery’s statesmanship 
tend? The answer which suggests itself to me is that it tends 
towards that party of the Centre, led, as in some of the Australian 
colunies, by successive Cabinets of all the Talents, which vaguely 
threatens, though I doubt its ultimate success, tooverthrow the old Con- 
stitutional balance between Whigs and Tories. When Lord Salisbury 
goes such a party will want a trained diplomatist, and unless the Duke 
of Devonshire claims the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs that position 
might very well be kept open for Lord Rosebery. The choice would 
harmonise very well with histemper. The beaten cause would never 
have such an attraction for Lord Rosebery as it possessed for Mr. 
Gladstone, who had the faith that removed mountains and pursued 
it in other fashion than by dreaming ‘it was a dream.’ 

In such a Cabinet Lord Rosebery might, I think, be of service to 
his country. He might instruct the Tories as to their London 
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policy and stop the futile war against the County Council as a 
preliminary to a great measure for the unification of London. He 
might modify their eternal fears of Trade Unionism, and might even 
frame an effective Conciliation Act. So much he might do with 
weight and genuine intuition, and, therefore, I guess that he will 
choose to do it rather than to fret himself with more sojourning in 
the wilderness with the Liberal party. The flesh pots of Egypt are 
handy, Lord Rosebery will take to them with cheerful grace, and the 
Court of the Pharaohs may be the better for his presence there. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 
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THE 
VAN DYCK EXHIBITION AT ANTWERP 


Tue exhibition brought together this autumn at Antwerp to celebrate 
the tercentenary of the birth of Anthony Van Dyck is, or rather was, 
the most complete if not the most splendid display that has hitherto 
been made of his art. It lacked many things that were included in 
the memorable exhibition held at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1887, but 
showed the man all round, with the light and shade which go to 
make up the artistic as well as the human personality, as he has not 
hitherto been shown. What made the Antwerp collection in one 
sense unique was the bringing together, within the halls of the 
museum temporarily set apart for the purpose, of his most important 
sacred works, both of the first and the second Flemish periods. It is 
all very well to say, as many admirers of the exquisite portrait-painter 
have said, and will say again, that we do not want this side of his 
art. Quite apart from the consideration that it is easy for those who 
choose to put aside in their estimate the time and the milieu to go 
too far here in the way of depreciation, we cannot fairly judge the 
man or the artist without these great pages torn from the book of his 
life-work. Not only are they important in themselves, but they are 
invaluable for the purposes of study in juxtaposition with his portraits. 
The one phase of art serves as a comment upon the other, and aids 
us to follow out the wonderful technical changes and developments 
which took place in the practice of the man who within the short 
space of twenty-five years—for his extant productions range from 
a date before 1617 to 1641—gifted the world with a great series 
of {masterpieces. This particular phase of Van Dyck’s art is the 
only one that cannot be adequately followed out in England. In 
the Royal Galleries, as in the private collections throughout the 
land, he may be studied in an incomparable series of portraits, not 
only of the English but of the Flemish and Italian periods; but for 
his sacred works we have to go to the churches of the Low Countries, 
to the galleries of Antwerp, the Louvre, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, 
Madrid, and St. Petersburg. This is why those students of Van 
Dyck who have not seized the opportunity of studying him this 
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autumn in his birthplace have done wrong; they have missed an 
opportunity which cannot possibly recur. Some consolation they 
may derive from the well-founded hope that the forthcoming exhi- 
bition of Sir Anthony’s life-work at Burlington House will be more 
brilliant and more comprehensive as an illustration of the finest side 
of his art—that of the portrait-painter. No doubt the doors of the 
English treasure-houses will be opened wider still than they were for 
Antwerp, generously as most of the great houses of the United 
Kingdom—following the example so nobly given in this as in so 
many other instances by Her Majesty the Queen—responded to the 
appeal put forth by the fair city which even now has not ceased to 
be a centre for art and artists. Still what we shall have will be 
rather a magnificent collection of pictures—the pick of the basket 
as regards the Van Dycks which have an abiding resting-place in 
England—than a complete unfolding of the master’s life-work in all 
its aspects. 

It is easy enough to point out the weak places in the most 
interesting collection which has now again after two short months 
been dispersed. It has disappointed some unreasonable worshippers of 
Sir Anthony, even as the great display made last year of Rembrandt’s 
wuvre at Amsterdam disappointed many Rembrandt fanatics, but 
chiefly those who had with his art in its successive developments 
but a superficial and restricted acquaintance. 

The ideal exhibition, in the one case as in the other, would have 
been a very different one. But then the connoisseur and the student 
should approach a collection of this kind fully armed with such 
preliminary knowledge of his master as can be obtained by a study 
of his works in the chief galleries of Europe, or, failing this, by an 
intimate acquaintance with all obtainable reproductions from these 
works. Invaluable assistance in this particular was rendered both at 
Amsterdam and Antwerp. At the former exhibition we had for the 
purposes of study the whole series of reproductions which are to 
appear successively in Dr. Bode’s exhaustive work on Rembrandt. At 
Antwerp there were set forth in a separate series of minor galleries a 
supplementary collection, comprising not only the whole of the 
famous Iconographie or Centum Icones based on the paintings and 
etchings of Van Dyck, together with the first states of many of the 
etchings themselves, but reproductions, either in photogravure or 
ordinary photography, of by far the greater part of his works in the 
public and private collections. Both the interest and the usefulness of 
the temporary gathering of great pictures were doubled by this happy 
arrangement, and the opportunities for close and immediate com- 
parison which it afforded led to not a few identifications as well as 
to some important rectifications. It is to be hoped that it will be 
possible to organise a supplementary exhibition of this kind in some 
of the vacant galleries at Burlington House, or in case this should 
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prove impracticable, then to supplement at the British Museum what 
may be wanting in this respect at the Royal Academy. 

Before attempting a hasty survey of the treasures gathered together 
at Antwerp, let us consider fora moment what an ideal exhibition, 
completely and splendidly representative of Van Dyck’s art in every 
aspect, should have contained. To represent the first period of pas- 
sionate striving under the shadow of a still greater master the 
unreasonable idealist might demand, in addition to what there was 
—as will be presently seen—at Antwerp, the ‘Ecce Homo,’ in the 
two original versions of Madrid and Berlin ; the great ‘ Prendimiento’ 
or ‘Betrayal of Christ’ at the Prado, of which, however, two 
original versions, presently to be discussed, were actually in the 
exhibition; the ‘St. Martin dividing his Cloak with a Beggar,’ 
which is in the Rubens Room at Windsor as a Rubens; the ‘ Brazen 
Serpent’ of Madrid, which in virtue of 4 gigantic signature still passes 
there as the work of Van Dyck’s master ; the ‘St. Jerome’ of Dresden, 
and two quite distinct presentments of the ‘ Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian’ at Munich. To illustrate the Genoese or Italian period, which 
was unquestionably the one most meagrely represented at Antwerp, 
one would have to ransack the palaces of Genoa, and bring from the 
Palazzo Rosso—now through the generosity of the late Duchess of 
Galliera a municipal museum—the beautiful ‘ Paola Adorno, Marchesa 
Brignole-Sale,’ which it would be so interesting to place in juxta- 
position with the still finer ‘ Paola Adorno’ of Hampden House; her 
spouse in the ‘ Equestrian Portrait of Anton Giulio, Marchese Bri- 
gnole-Sale ;’ and the ‘ Cristo della Moneta,’ so avowedly Titianesque, 
and yet bearing such strong traces of the first Flemish manner. The 
delicious ‘Putto Bianco’ would come from the Durazzo Palace, and 
another beautiful ‘ Portrait of a Child’ from the Spinola collection. 
The Tribuna of the Uffizi would have to deliver up its curious ‘ Eques- 
trian Portrait of Charles V.,’ and the Pitti its unrivalled ‘ Cardinal 
Bentivoglio.’ And in this class of Van Dycks the English collections 
would have shown themselves hardly behind the Italian could they 
have been temporarily deprived of such treasures as ‘The Balbi 
Children’ from Panshanger, the ‘ Marchesa Balbi’ from Dorchester 
House, the ‘ Marchesa Brignole-Sale and her Son’ from Warwick 
Castle. The sacred art of the Italian period would be best illustrated 
by the Venetian ‘Repose in Egypt’ of the Alte Pinakothek at 
Munich, and that still more avowedly Titianesque piece the mag- 
nificent ‘ Virgin and Child’ of the Schénborn Gallery at Vienna. 
The transitional moment between the Italian and the second Flemish 
manners would have an example of unrivalled beauty in the famous 
‘Madone aux Perdrix’—or, more reverently, ‘Madone a la Ronde 
d’Anges ’—which found its way in the last century, together with the 
rest of the Walpole collection, into the collection of Catherine the 
Second of Russia, and is now one of the most envied possessions of the 
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Hermitage. To give a complete representation of the second Flemish 
period we should seek to lay under contribution the galleries of 

Munich, Dresden, Cassel, St. Petersburg, Madrid, and Vienna, as well 

as the great Liechtenstein collection in the last-named city. Though 

this is the period which is least splendidly and least completely i!lus- 

trated in England, the nation is fortunate in possessing in the Wallace 

collection at Hertford House the two most masterly full-lengths of the 

time which immediately preceded Van Dyck’s final migration to Eng- 

landin 1632. These are the companion portraits of the distinguished 

connoisseur and amateur Philippe le Roy, and his youthful but less 

than comely spouse. The Louvre would be asked to contribute to 

the ideal display the great equestrian portrait ‘ Frangois de Moncade, 

Marquis d’Aytona,’ and the exceptionally grave and noble ‘ Vierge 

aux Donateurs.’ To show in its finest and most personal aspect, and 

in that only, the English period of Van Dycks, we should want, in 

addition to the familiar masterpieces at Windsor, the best things from 

Wilton House, Panshanger, Petworth, Longford Castle, and The Grove, 

to enumerate which—so familiar must they be to all students and 

admirers of Van Dyck—is surely not necessary on the present 
occasion. Still to supplement these typical English Van Dycks we 
should have to place by the side of the exquisite ‘Lord Philip 
Wharton’ of the Hermitage, which was actually at Antwerp, the 
‘Prince Maurice and Prince Rupert,’ and the ‘ Duke of Richmond’ of 
the Louvre ; we should have to rob the Salon Carré of the ‘ Charles I.,’ 
which is, if not the most imposing, yet by far the most attractive, 
among the portraits d'apparat of the Stuart king, as it is one of 
Sir Anthony’s very finest works throughout. We should seek to win 
temporarily back from New York the superb full-length ‘ Duke of 
Richmond,’ which was once in Lord Methuen’s collection at Corsham. 
We should beg from Turin the great equestrian portrait ‘Thomas 
Frangois de Carignan, Prince of Savoy,’ from Berlin the bust-portrait 
of the same personage, and above all from the Turin Gallery that 
incomparable canvas ‘The Children of Charles I.,’ which is first in 
order of date as in excellence of these familiar representations. 
This,is an achievement which, in silver radiance and purity of colour, 
in triumphant and seemingly effortless beauty of execution, the 
accomplished master himself has not again approached. 

But we are wandering too far from our subject, and must return 
to Antwerp and the great collection which for a few weeks the 
Antwerpers and their guests from all parts of the world had the 
opportunity of enjoying and studying. 

To watch the developments of Van Dyck’s art through the four 
successive periods into which not only outward circumstances, not 
only the onward movement of time and the change of milieu, but the 
corresponding transformations of style and method naturally divided 

it, !is to watch in its growth from splendid youth to admirable 
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maturity not indeed one of the greatest creative individualities that 
have dominated the world of art, but a talent as exquisite in distinc- 
tion as true to itself in every successive phase, a technical accom- 
plishment as surprising of its kind in solidity, brilliancy, and. charm 
as any that could be pointed to even in the seventeenth century. 
We do not feel, as we did in surveying the life-work of a 
Rembrandt, that we are assisting at the creation of a new art 
which, by reason of its colossal technical power, ever subservient to 
the purposes of true expression, which, by reason of its grandeur 
and pathos, its all-embracing pity, its revelation of the innermost 
springs of human life and feeling, stands alone, and contains already 
the essence of that which is to give its chief value to the art of our own 
day. We do not feel—as with Rembrandt—that side by side with 
the growth of the art there is laid bare to us with absolute nwiveté the 
moving tragedy of a simple human soul, the poignant quality of 
whose emotion appeals to our time with an irresistible attraction of 
sympathy which it had not even for the master’sown. Again, we do 
not feel ourselves swept away—rebellious, it may be, yet powerless 
to resist—by the tremendous physical vigour, by the mighty jove de 
vivre which constitutes the essence of a Rubens’s genius, and furnishes 
the best excuse for his wildest pictorial excesses. The elemental 
force of his art, as of his personality, the aggressive splendour, the 
ardent flame of his colour are not to be looked for in Van Dyck, at 
any rate after that period of glorious promise in early youth to 
which we are now coming. What our master does give at the first 
stage is a febrile, nervous passion all his own, then an aristocratic grace, 
a refinement which the great art of the Cinquecento in Italy will 
mature the more easily, the more perfectly, because its attraction is 
exercised upon an art naturally akin to it. To Van Dyck belongs 
the glory of having approached more nearly in portraiture to the 
Venetians at their highest than did any other painter born north of 
the Alps; of having assimilated, by no mere process of imitation, 
that divine suavity of Italian art by which, above all other things, it 
is distinguishable from art that is not Italian. And yet he remains 
—how otherwise could we rank him so high among the great 
masters ?—in essentials a Fleming, a man of his own race and his 
own time, but a Fleming from whose individuality the national 
qualities of boisterous vigour, of kinship with the lower humanity, 
of breadth and expansiveness have been strained away—not, it 
must be owned, without loss as well as gain. If as a portraitist of 
high-bred women Van Dyck had but few rivals, if no painter of his time 
better knew how to realise their fragile grace and the haughty 
reserve touched with a certain allurement with which they presented 
themselves to the outer world, he was yet pre-eminently the painter 
of men. No one has known, as he did, how to conjure up the 
pensive charm, the thoughtful, apprehensive mood, the manliness 
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void of self-assertion or truculence, which marked the noblest and 
most engaging cavaliers of Charles’s court. 

The pittor cavalleresco, as his brothers of the brush, half in scorn, 
half in envy, were wont to nickname him in Rome, was, indeed, the 
very man to prize and to emphasise those attractive if superficial 
qualities of person and disposition which he found in the ardent 
youth and the accomplished manhood of the British aristocracy. He 
was the man whose own temperament would lead him naturally to 
interpret as attractive melancholy and a sadness of mysterious import 
in the countenance of Charles the First that characteristic aspect 
which another and an inferior painter might well have translated 
as an impenetrable and morose reserve. Van Dyck’s genius qualified 
him to render with an even more complete intuition of their true 
idiosynerasy the English king and his court than it had enabled 
him to realise the dignity and splendour of the Genoese aristo- 
eracy, and the more self-conscious hauteur which marked the great 
nobles of the Low Countries. 

Before proceeding to discuss the Antwerp Exhibition no longer as 
it might have been, but as it was, it may be well to say a word about 
the two or three canvases, excellent in quality, yet not Van Dyck’s, 
which through the force of circumstances had found their way into 
it. It is unnecessary, now that the noble display is a thing of the 
past, to discuss those weak and second-rate things which, although 
they might not reveal our master’s own brush, issued from his studio 
or his immediate entourage. Silence will best meet the case in this 
instance, and all the more appropriately because the class of pictures 
to which we refer is only too common in the private collections of 
England. Those canvases, however, merit and invite discussion, 
which, just because they do reach a certain standard of merit, may 
mislead those who seek to trace Van Dyck’s progress through art if 
they are added without question to his life-work. First we have an 
interesting little ‘ Pieta,’ lent by Madame Edouard André—exhibited, 
yet wisely not catalogued—which has no possible claim to be con- 
sidered as a Van Dyck of any period. Then there is the capital 
‘Portrait of a Man’ (No. 93 in the catalogue), put down to the 
second Flemish period, between 1627 or 1628 and 1632. This is a 
virile, solidly modelled performance, rather opaque in the flesh tones, 
of which neither the conception nor the handling suggests the master 
at this moment of his career, or indeed any other. The most import- 
ant instance in which the writer ventures to challenge the attribu- 
tion to Van Dyck is that of the remarkable full-length ‘ Marie-Anne 
.de Schodt,’ contributed by Messrs. Lawrie & Co. The peculiar 
quality of the flesh, both in the lights and shadows, is such as we 
find neither in Van Dyck nor in Rubens; the general tone, the 
illumination, are other than those of either the one or,the other great 
master. Above all, the absolutely bewrgeois conception of this 
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Antwerp dame, the keenness and humour of the characterisation are 
such as cannot be associated with the pittor cavalleresco, who never, 
even in his first period, when Antwerp engrossed him and coloured 
his art, would have conceived or painted thus. The visitor to the 
exhibition would have searched vainly for anything to match this 
excellent piece in general aspect or in personal character. To the 
writer it appears to be due to Jordaens, but to Jordaens in an unusual 
mood of moderation and self-restraint, and therefore less easily 
recognisable than he usually is. It is only fair to the owners of the 
picture to add that it has an excellent Antwerp pedigree as a Van 
Dyck, and that the Belgian critics and organisers of the exhibition 
have apparently accepted it as such without reservation. 

The first period of Van: Dyck’s practice at Antwerp—those years of 
Sturm und Drang during boyhood and earliest manhood, before the 
fruitful Wanderjahre in Italy—was not only sufficiently but nobly 
represented in his native city. The more we contemplate this initial 
phase of Van Dyck’s active practice, which was ended—if we adhere 
to the earlier and more generally accepted date—by his departure 
for Genoa a few months after he had completed his twenty-second 
year, the more we must wonder. It is only now that, as we acquire 
a more intimate acquaintance with his style in his first Antwerp 
manner, we begin to convince ourselves, for reasons solidly based 
on the pictures themselves, that many of his most remarkable 
works, some of them still catalogued under the name of Rubens, 
some still put down to a much later period in the artist’s 
practice, belong literally to the boyhood of Van Dyck. The 
writer cannot refrain from frankly recording his opinion that 
in some respects this is his greatest time. It is certainly his 
moment of greatest creative power in sacred art, and here, though he 
naturally, like most of his contemporaries in Flanders, moves as a 
satellite of the great central sun, Rubens, he is in a sense more 
personal, more himself, than he can be held to be in the second 
Flemish phase of his career. To understand the exact quality of 
this febrile energy, this ardour of conception and execution, one 
must contemplate the superb portrait of the artist by himself con- 
tributed by the Duke of Grafton. Here a slender and beautiful 
youth, with fair skin and rich waving hair of light brown, presents 
himself to the onlooker with no aggressive swagger, yet with the 
confidence which comes of the ‘proved power to please. His 
aspect denotes a temperament coloured by that element of the 
feminine—not the effeminate—which often goes to complete and 
light up true creative genius, and is far from denoting any lack of 
true virility of mind. This is the finest presentment of the artist 
by himself dating from the first Antwerp period. It even surpasses 
the brilliant if rather hasty improvisation of the Hermitage Gallery 
at St. Petersburg, and may be placed, too, in front of the portrait 
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of the Alte Pinakothek of Munich, which has generally been 
accepted as the finest of its type. This last, which is slightly 
more reposeful and dignified than the others, may date from an 
early period in the Italian journey. 

A certain fatigue is imprinted already on the features of the 
phenomenally successful and brilliant youth ; he is devoured by the 
energy, feverish rather than truly robust, which must belong to the 
painter of the ‘St. Martin,’ the ‘ Prendimiento,’ the ‘ Brazen Serpent,’ 
the ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 

The earliest picture in the exhibition to which a date could 
be attached was the well-known ‘Christ sinking under the Cross,’ 
from the Church of St. Paul at Antwerp, painted in 1617—that 
is to say, when the artist was but eighteen years of age. Here, 
with many crudities and marks of inexperience, such as we should 
naturally expect to detect under these circumstances, may be noted 
the extreme breadth and passion of the conception, and the marked 
power revealed in the modelling of the nude. The painting is raw, 
and crude to excess in the lights, heavy in the abrupt and opaque 
shadows. Of exactly the same period as this very early piece is a 
hitherto not generally known canvas ‘The Good Samaritan,’ contri- 
buted from the collection of Prince-Sanguszko in Galicia, and further 
authenticated by a drawing from the rich collection of M. Léon 
Bonnat, of Paris. Here, however, the defects arising from inexperi- 
ence greatly outweigh the qualities. Opportunity was afforded, 
moreover, for renewing acquaintance with the famous ‘St. Martin 
dividing his Cloak with a Beggar,’ from the Church of Saventhem 
near Brussels, to which was obstinately attached a romantic legend, 
now discredited, showing the youthful master detained, like Rinaldo, 
on the very threshold of his journey to Italy, by a love-idyll, and 
during the pause thus brought about painting this picture for the 
church of the temporary halting-place. This pretty story is now 
shown to be based on no solid foundation, and in lieu of it we must 
needs put up with the prosaic fact that Van Dyck on his return in 
1629 proposed at Saventhem for the hand of Isabella van Ophem, 
and was refused. But with the legend some modern critics of 
authority have discarded the previously accepted date of the work 
(about 1621), and have sought to place it as late as 1629—that is to 
say, in the second Flemish period—making of it thus a very much later 
replica of the ‘St. Martin’ of Windsor Castle. The picture itself, as 
lately seen in juxtaposition with the earliest works of Van Dyck, 
completely shatters this new theory. It follows naturally and 
closely upon the ‘ Christ sinking under the Cross’ and the ‘ Good 
Samaritan,’ showing exactly the same crudities, the same technical 
characteristics, in a slightly more mature form. The Saventhem ‘St. 
Martin’ must have been painted in or before 1621, and it is the pre- 
cursor, not the reduced version, of the ‘St. Martin’ of Windsor, a work 
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more advanced in style, freer in execution, richer and more pictorial in 
aspect, if less concentrated in the dramatic expression of the subject. 
One connecting link between the two pictures is the admirable little 
sketch in oils of the same subject, contributed by Captain Holford 
from Dorchester House. It differs in a marked degree from both, 
yet is manifestly a preparation for the Windsor ‘ St. Martin,’ and from 
the point of view of pictorial accomplishment a vast stride in advance 
of the Saventhem effort. It is much less easy to deal with the 
‘ Brazen Serpent,’ sent by Sir Francis Cook from his collection at 
Richmond. — Its relation to the great ‘ Brazen Serpent’ of Madrid, 
which has only in comparatively recent years been recognised as a 
work of Van Dyck’s early time, and is still nominally catalogued as 
a Rubens, is an obvious one. Yet it cannot well be accepted as-a 
preparation for that striking work, in which a higher stage of 
development, a far greater spontaneity of execution is reached. In 
the Richmond version there are, side by side with passages of great 
dignity and beauty, others—especially some women’s heads—which 
either inexperience or limited capacity renders completely inex- 
pressive, while the draperies and the hair are in some passages 
rendered in a peculiar, scratchy technique, a mechanical impasto, 
which we do not find again in the early work. Altogether the 
picture is a great puzzle. If we are to believe, as we well may, that 
Van Dyck even in his earliest time had pupils, we may attribute a 
share in it to one of these. The climax of this early manner is 
reached with the wonderful ‘ Prendimiento’ or ‘ Betrayal of Christ,’ 
which was presented by Van Dyck to his master on his departure 
for Genoa, and preserved among his treasures until his death. This 
is his greatest dramatic work. Not again will he conceive with this 
resistless energy, or with a brush certain already in its greatest 
audacities scatter fire—not literally only—as he goes. Not again 
will he work in sacred art as independently of example and tradi- 
tion. That Van Dyck well recognised the value of his concep- 
tion is proved by the pains which he took with the several extant 
variations of the subject, the best of which are throughout originals, 
entirely from his own hand. The comparatively small version sent 
by Sir Francis Cook is the first original of the series. It is done 
with a spontaneity, with an unerring certainty and force, for which 
in a painter of twenty-one years of age it would be almost impossible 
to find a parallel. Next must come the vast finished version which 
belonged to Rubens, and now, as the ‘ Prendimiento,’ hangs in the 
Prado Gallery. Here the group of Peter and Malchus has been 
entirely redesigned, and, as regards pictorial effect, for the better. 
Last in order comes the large finished version contributed by Lord 
Methuen to the Antwerp exhibition. In this, which is painted with 
unabated ardour, and with all the skill of which the youthful artist 
is capable, there are to be noted several important variations. The 
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group of Peter and Malchus has entirely disappeared, and in the 
place of the venomous old centurion clad from head to foot in dark 
mail—the same who does duty in the ‘Ecce Homo’ of Madrid, and 
the similar but inferior version at Berlin—appears the noble head 
of an apostle. 

Not the least surprising section of Van Dyck’s work at this 
initial stage is his portraiture, which we are only now by degrees 
separating from that of Rubens. The work of his pupil and friendly 
competitor is so frank in the characterisation, so massive in the 
blocking-out of the heads, so exuberant in vitality, that to have 
confounded it with the work of Rubens himself is hardly a crime 
of lése majesté against the latter. It is only of late years, for 
instance, that a whole series of portraits of men and women in the 
Dresden Gallery have been taken away from the elder master and 
restored to the younger. Then again in the Hermitage we have the 
great portrait of Rubens’s first wife, Isabelle Brant, and the ‘ Suzanne 
Fourment with her daughter Catherine,’ both of which must clearly 
be placed to Van Dyck’s account, even though M. Max Rooses himself 
continues to claim them for his hero, Rubens. With these two 
superb pieces there go perfectly well two others of at least equal 
beauty, the portraits—belonging to the Serge Stroganoff collection, in 
the same Imperial city of St. Petersburg—of Nicolas Rockox and his 
wife. At Antwerp there were four or five examples of the first order, 
prominent among them being the superb ‘ Portrait d’un Syndic,’ 
lent by Madame Edouard André of Paris. This was sold at the Rothan 
sale as a Jordaens, and as such had, for the sale catalogue, been 
forcefully if not altogether faithfully etched by Waltner. It is still 
by some connoisseurs claimed for that painter, but by the majority 
of competent judges must surely now be accepted as a noble Van 
Dyck premiere manieére, especially now that opportunities have been 
afforded for close comparison with such indubitable and first-rate 
works of the same time as the ‘ Portrait du Sieur Vinck’ (M. Frangois 
Schollaert), the ‘ Portrait de Madame Vinck’ (M. Paul Dansette), 
and the ‘Portrait d’Homme’ (Comte della Faille de Leverghem), 
a work, this last, which before Rembrandt shows many of Rembrandt’s 
characteristics. The most charming and the most consummate if 
not the strongest or the most self-assertive piece of this time is 
Lord Brownlow’s ‘ Lady with her Child,’ sent from Ashridge. Here 
is foreshadowed already, as it is in but few portraits of the initial 
period, that feeling for aristocratic grace and reserve which is to be 
so fully developed in the Genoese, the second Flemish, and the 
English styles. 

The writer ventures with some confidence to place further in 
this same category, as early portraits by the master, two of his most 
famous works, the ‘ Van der Gheest’ of the National Gallery, 
which for so long was known and admired as ‘ Gevartius,’ and the 
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double portrait of Frans Snyders and his wife in the Cassel Gallery. 
When Van Dyck returned to Antwerp in 1627 or 1628 he painted 
it may be with greater subtlety and distinction, with great fusion, 
with a greater power of atmospheric envelopment; but he did not 
paint thus, with this frankness and breadth of vision as of execu- 
tion, with this vigorous accent and this well-marked impasto. 
Moreover, in the case of the ‘ Snyders and his Wife’ dates are all in 
favour of the writer’s present assumption. The great animal-painter 
was born in 1579, and would thus in 1621 have been forty-two, whereas 
he would on Van Dyck’s return from his travels have been forty-nine, 
an age which the grave, handsome personage in the Cassel picture 
has certainly not reached. 

The Genoese, or, more properly, the Italian, period was the one 
most meagrely represented in the exhibition, and it is here especially 
that one would have liked to invoke the aid of the Genoese and the 
English owners. Luckily, through the generosity of the Duke of 
Abercorn, the organisers of the exhibition were enabled to present 
one masterpiece of the first order in illustration of this important 
phase of Van Dyck’s art. This was the great full-length ‘ Paola 
Adorno, Marchesa Brignole-Sale’ from Hampden House, which more 
than rivals in beauty that better known ‘Paola Adorno’ of the 
Palazzo Rosso at Genoa, round which another romantic legend has been 
woven, picturesque and suitable enough to the personages involved, 
even though it be based on as slender a foundation as the Saventhem 
story. There are differences much more marked than might be 
imagined between the colour-scheme and the general design of the 
two great works, while in splendour of aspect and general preserva- 
tion, the Hampden House picture is now far ahead of its Genoese 
rival, There is perhaps a more distinct individuality, a greater 
charm, in the characterisation of the ‘Paola Adornd’ of Genoa, as 
she stands in all the freshness and beauty of youth, almost over- 
weighted by the splendour of her costume. We could more readily 
believe of this Paola the romantic story which binds together for a 
brief space the lives of the Genoese grande dame and the ardent 
young Fleming. But the mastery of the painter is much more 
triumphantly exhibited in the Duke of Abercorn’s canvas, in which, 
instead of the blue robe, by which the Palazzo Rosso portrait is 
remembered, she wears one of similar mode and equal magnificence, 
but fashioned of warm white satin and gold. Finer painting of its 
kind than this portrait exhibits, especially in the costume and acces- 
sories, is hardly imaginable. Thesplendours of the Flemish and the 
Venetian schools are here united. This work was deservedly—as 
M. Henri Hymans has recorded in an interesting article in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts—one of the successes of the exhibition. A 
noble if not a very well preserved full-length of the same Genoese 
period, to which the attractive melancholy of the handsome personage 
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lends an additional charm, is the ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman of the 
Brignole Family,’ lent by Baron Giorgio Franchetti of Venice. The 
Brussels Gallery included among the pictures lent for the occasion to 
the sister city a vast full-length, newly acquired for the State museum, 
and here exhibited as the ‘ Portrait of Ambrogio Doria, Doge of Genoa;’ 
it was dated, according to the catalogue, 1626. This picture is ata 
first glance undeniably imposing, presenting as it does to the spectator 
in his official aspect a handsome and gracious personage, seated in great 
pomp and rather stiffly, wearing a long robe of black satin, with a 
toque of peculiar shape, and white ruffles at the neck and wrists. 
The good impression made at a first glance is not, however, main- 
tained. The more we gaze the more difficult we find it to believe 
that in 1626, after he had produced the ‘ Bentivoglio,’ the portraits 
just now described, and other masterpieces of the Italian time, he 
could have painted flesh so pallid and chalky, shadows so black and 
opaque as these. It seems much more likely that the canvas is the 
amplification or imitation of a Van Dyck by some contemporary 
Genoese artist influenced by him. One thing is certain, and that is 
that the personage is here wrongly named. In the first place the 
costume is not that of a Genoese doge in the seventeenth century, 
but of a Procurator of the Genoese Republic. In the next the 
dignitary represented is not Ambrogio Doria but Gian Vincenzo 
Imperiale, a distinguished man of letters of that great family, whose 
father was the Doge Gian Giacomo Imperiale. This we may gather 
from a genuine half-length portrait by Van Dyck, of the same 
nobleman, still preserved by the Marchese Cesare Imperiale at the 
Villa dell’ Albero d’ Oro near Genoa. This portrait, seemingly one of 
great beauty, is reproduced and described at length by Signor 
Mario Menotti in one of a very interesting series of articles entitled 
‘Van Dyck a Genova,’ and published in the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte. 

Discretion might suggest an avoidance of discussion in the case 
of the interesting and technically admirable ‘ Holy Family,’ sent by 
M. Rodolphe Rann from his magnificent collection in Paris, and set 
down to Van Dyck’s Italian period. The picture makes on a first 
acquaintance an impression so widely different from anything else in 
the galleries, or indeed in the wvvre of the great painter, that one’s 
first instinct is to challenge the attribution. A close study of the 
picture has convinced the writer that it is all the same the right one. 
The ‘Holy Family’ must have been painted very soon after the 
arrival in Italy, and under an Italian influence which for once is 
distinctly other than Venetian. 

The catalogue is assuredJy in error in assigning the well-known 
‘ Daedalus and [carus,’ lent by Lord Spencer from Althorp, to the period 
before 1621. This rich-toned and effective piece is markedly and 
avowedly Titianesque, in the types as in the rendering of the flesh, 
and can only have been painted in Italy. The contrast between 
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the fair, youthful flesh of the Icarus and the embrowned complexion 
of the Dedalus recalls the similar contrast in the world-famous 
‘ Cristo della Moneta’ of Titian now in the Dresden Gallery. This 
work, either in the original or a repetition, Van Dyck must indeed 
have known, since he paraphrased it in the already mentioned picture 
of the Palazzo Rosso at Genoa. 

The second Flemish period of our master, commencing with his re- 
turn from the grand tour in Italy and lasting until he departed in 1632 
to take up his residence permanently at Charles’s court, was at 
Antwerp superabundantly represented, as regards vast altar-pieces 
contributed by the churches of Antwerp and the neighbouring cities ; 
sufficiently, yet with no overwhelming splendour, as regards minor 
subjects coming within the-category of sacred art, and portraits. 

The promoters of the exhibition had at one time hoped that the 
Czar would contribute from the Hermitage not only the ‘ Lord 
Philip Wharton’ but the not less famous ‘Madone aux Perdrix,’ 
which in the beauty and novelty of its motive stands alone among 
Van Dyck’s works of the same class. This was not to be, however; 
scruples, very natural under the circumstances, prevailed, and those 
who would see the picture must still seek for it at St. Petersburg. 
This great work must, judging by its conception and mode of 
execution, have been executed very soon after the return to Flanders, 
and when the painter, still under the spell of Titian—by which, 
indeed, in his ‘Holy Families’ he was ever, in a greater or less 
degree, bound—had nevertheless unconsciously begun to look at 
things again from the: national point of view. Some mystery sur- 
rounds the smaller repetition of the picture now in the Pitti Palace 
at Florence, which differs in important particulars from the in- 
comparable original at the Hermitage. This is not strong or per- 
sonal enough in execution to be attributable to the master’s own 
brush. And yet the conception is in many respects more Titian- 
esque than that of the greater example. Notably is this the case as 
regards the group of the Virgin and Child with St. Joseph, which 
is purely Venetian. In the working out, too, of the Florentine 
canvas—for instance, in the floral detail of the foreground—there is 
not so much of the Flemish accuracy as is to be found: in the Her- 
mitage version. Can it be that the Pitti example is derived from 
an original by Van Dyck which preceded the ‘ Madone aux Perdrix’ 
in order of date? There is such a picture, closely agreeing in design 
with that of the Pitti, in the collection of Lord Ashburton, but the 
writer, not having seen it recently, does not venture to say whether 
this last is the original of the earlier version. The ‘Mystic Marriage 
of St. Catherine,’ lent by the Duke of Westminster to Antwerp, has 
many of the technical characteristics to be noted in the Hermitage 
version, and must belong to much the same period. The catalogue 
—for reasons which are no doubt good ones, although the writer is 
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not acquainted with them—put the Grosvenor House picture down to 
the year 1631, which appears to be a date just a little late for the 
style and tendencies of the work. With the usual Titianesque 
characteristics are mixed here certain marked recollections of the 
Parmese school, especially noticeable in the type and the graceful 
but affected pose of the Virgin. The design of the ‘ Mystic Marriage’ 
recalls, indeed, although the composition is reversed, that of the 
‘Campori Madonna’ by Correggio in the Estense Gallery at Modena. 

It is the vast altar-pieces, already so often referred to, which give 
a unique colour and aspect to the exhibition, even though there are 
ample grounds for holding that they lay bare the weakness of Van 
Dyck’s art in its maturity, and show retrogression in this all-impor- 
tant branch from the splendid beginnings of his earlier youth. There 
were assembled in the same suite of galleries, for the first and only 
time, besides the well known canvases belonging to the Museum of 
Antwerp, the ‘Ecstasy of St. Augustine,’ from the church of that 
saint at Antwerp; the ‘ Elevation of the Cross,’ from the church of 
Notre Dame at Courtrai; the ‘ Crucifixion’ (known as the ‘ Christ a 
l’Eponge’), from the Church of St. Michael at Ghent ; the ‘ Calvary ’ 
from the Church of St. Rombaut at Malines; the ‘ Crucifixion, 
with the Virgin, St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Francis of Assisi,’ 
from the Church of Notre Dame at Termonde. Though Van Dyck 
appears here still dominated in the main by Rubens, and by no 
means seeking to emancipate himself from the Rubenian formula in 
sacred art, he shows very clearly too, in these most onerous under- 
takings, which can hardly have been to him a labour of love, that he 
has submitted to the influence of the Bolognese school, then at its : 
zenith. The formula may be in the main Rubenian still; the grey. 
severe tonality deliberately selected and adhered to is in the strongest 
contrast to the glow and the richness from which the elder painter 
only exceptionally abstained, even in such subjects as this, and then 
only partially abstained, since he allowed to translucent greyness all 
its vigour and effectiveness. Very noticeable, and the reverse of 
attractive, is, in Van Dyck’s altar-pieces of this time, the purely 
rhetorical quality of the passion, the direct appeal by the personages, 
as in the sacred works-of the Carracci school, to the sympathies of 
the spectator—and of the average spectator, too—who is more likely to 
be moved by rhetorical passion than by a deeper and less demonstrative 
pathos. It is not so much the sacred drama lived through again as 
the sacred drama deliberately and not ineffectively presented from 
the stage dramatic standpoint that he gives us. 

All the same we must not shut our eyes to the vast, ability even 
here revealed. The finest work of this class, the ‘Ecstasy of St. 
Augustine,’ is also the first in order of date, since it was painted in 
1628. The lower part of the great canvas in which the saint is 
depicted in an ecstasy of prayerful appeal is conceived much as a 
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Ludovico Carracci or a Domenichino might have conceived it, but 
painted with greater pictorial attractiveness than the protagonists 
of the Bolognese school had at command. The upper part of the 
canvas, completely filled with a flower-like group of boy-angels in 
type like those of the ‘ Madone aux Perdrix,’ is of the rarest beauty. 
The solemn, but too cold and formal ‘Christ on the Cross, with 
St. Dominic and St. Catherine of Siena,’ produced as a memorial of 
the artist’s dead father, dates from 1629. It is interesting above all 
on account of the inscription added by Van Dyck himself: ‘Ne 
patris sui manibus terra gravis esset hoc saxum Cruci advolvebat et 
huic loco donabat Antonius Van Dyck.’ To this same year, 1629, 
belongs the great ‘Deposition’ contributed by the Museum of 
Antwerp. This is certainly the most masterly, the most genuinely 
imposing performance of its class and time; in it fine balance and 
monumental grandeur of aspect make amends for the too artificial 
and deliberate character of the conception. This must not be con- 
founded with another ‘ Deposition’ of the same class and of the same 
monumental character, yet in many particulars of a different design, 
which is in the Berlin Gallery. Exceptional again, both from the dra- 
matic stand point and by reason of the singular beauty and appropriate- 
ness of the colour-scheme, is the ‘ Pieti’ of smaller dimensions, also 
belonging to the Antwerp Gallery. Strictly speaking, this last 
belongs to the English period, since it was painted in 1634-35 
for the Abbé Scaglia, at the time of that final visit of the master 
to his native city from which dates some of his most admirable 
work. It is what the impressionists used to call a ‘symphony’ 
in silver-grey and blue, the beauty of which is wonderfully en- 
hanced by the pale-glowing blonde hair of an angel, and the rich 
black of a drapery brought into the scheme with an audacity that 
only complete success would justify. 

As illustrating the portraiture of this second Flemish period, in 
which Van Dyck produced work of a more weighty dignity and 
reserve than at any subsequent time, and of an execution, too, which 
was certainly not less consummate of its kind, one would have wished 
—it has been said already—for the presence of certain masterpieces 
which were not to be found at Antwerp. Nothing there showed 
the highest level of his ability at this particular moment as the 
‘Philippe le Roy’ and ‘ Madame le Roy’ of the Wallace Collection, 
as the ‘ Frangois de Moncade’ and the pair of anonymous full- 
lengths in the Louvre, as the ‘ Duke of Croy ’ and the ‘ Burgomaster ’ 
and ‘ Burgomaster’s Wife’ of the Munich Gallery would have done. 
The tonality in the great series of pictures of this time contrasts 
singularly in its austerity with the rich, deep glow of the Genoese 
portraits on the one hand, with the lighter and more delicate sheen 
of the English portraits on the other. The lover of this phase 
of Van Dyck’s art might nevertheless find much to attract, 
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if not completely to satisfy him in the galleries of the exhibition. If 
Prince Liechtenstein had not consented to part with his famous 
three-quarter length ‘ Maria Luisa de Tassis,’ the Duc d’Arenberg 
had sent a very similar, and, in point of characterisation, if not in 
the degree of fascination exercised, hardly less remarkable portrait, 
the ‘Anne-Marie de Camudio, femme de Ferdinand de Boisschot.’ 
The rendering is not less sumptuous than finely—for Van Dyck 
unusually— interpretative of the sitter’s true individuality. Then we 
had the ‘ Portrait de Malderus, Evéque d’Anvers’ from the Antwerp 
Gallery, the ‘Martin Pepyn’ from the same place, the ‘ Portrait 
d’Alexandre della Faille’ from the State Gallery at Brussels, the 
‘ Portrait du R. P. Jean-Charles della‘ Faille,’ and other things, not 
calling for special enumeration here. The Duke of Grafton’s 
‘ Portrait of the Organist Liberti’ is one of numerous replicas of the 
well-known picture in the Alte Pinakothek at Munich, another and 
a finer repetition being that at the Prado.’ The large full-length of 
Marie de Médicis (Chevalier Decker), painted in 1631, and identified 
by a view of the Scheldt and Antwerp in the background, is his- 
torically in the highest degree interesting. Allthe same the imposing 
canvas has suffered so much that it would not be fair to regurd it as 
a typical example of Van Dyck’s second Flemish manner. 

Thanks in a great measure to the generosity of the English 
collectors, the final period of our master’s practice, during which— 
with one important interval in 1634—35—the English King and the 
English Court completely engrossed him, was splendidly illustrated 
in the city which had by England been deprived of his great services. 
If it has been held with some show of justice that this English period 
is, in a sense, coincident with the weakest and most uncertain phase of 
Van Dyck’s art, this appreciation—or depreciation—can certainly only 
apply to such portion of the work carried out during that time as the 
overworked painter, careless of the danger to his future fame, caused 
to be executed by pupils and assistants. It is wholly unnecessary to 

repeat here the well-worn description of Van Dyck’s expeditious 
method in the building up of the portraits demanded of him by 
cavaliers and courtly dames. Too many of the private galleries of 
England bear witness to the unfortunate results of the process, and 
to the feeble, nerveless character of the paintings thus produced and 
inevitably classed as the master’s own. The clamorous impatience 
of fashion has ever been harmful to the painter, whether that painter 


' The ‘ Van Dyck in Youth’ and the ‘ Organist Liberti,’ contributed by the Duke 
of Grafton tothe Antwerp Exhibition are described in Evelyn’s Diary, under the 16th 
of October, 1677, as ‘two of Van Dyck’s, of which one was his own picture at length 
when young, in a leaning posture, the other an eunuch singing.’ The ‘ Carondelet 
with his Secretaries,’ by Sebastiano del Piombo, which is still in the same collection 
as a Raphael, is in the same passage of the Diary described as ‘that incomparable 
piece of Raphael’s, being a Minister of State dictating to Guicciardini.’ 
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be Raphael, Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Lawrence, or Millais. 
When, however, our master was stimulated by his subject, and did 
his work himself, he painted with a sovereign skill, with a command 
of all the resources of his art such as he had not at any previous 
stage of his practice exhibited. In support of this assertion it is 
but needful to cite such famous examples as the ‘Lord Philip 
Wharton’ of the Hermitage, the ‘ Henrietta-Maria’ ef Longford 
Castle, the ‘ Children of Charles I.’ of Turin, the ‘ Abbé Scaglia’ of 
Dorchester House, the ‘ Beatrice de Cusance’ of Windsor Castle, the 
‘ Lords John and Bernard Stuart’ of Panshanger, and those two half- 
lengths of Henrietta Maria at Windsor Castle—the full-face and the 
profile—which were destined for, but apparently never sent to, 
3ernini. 

Apart from all the rest stands the well-known ‘Earl of Arundel 
with one of his Grandsons,’ lent by the Duke of Norfolk. This, the 
undoubted original of more than one repetition, has never looked as 
magnificent as it did at the recent exhibition. Though, judging 
from the age of the personage represented, the portrait owned by 
the great Lord Arundel’s descendant must necessarily be included in 
the English period, it is like nothing else in it. Here we have not 
an imitation of Titian, but a crossing of swords with him—an emula- 
tion of his finest efforts in the same class. And Van Dyck hardly 
appears inferior here to his prototype—so dignified and yet so faithful 
is the characterisation, so superb the glow and transparency of the 
sombre yet jewel-like colour, so admirable the tenue of the whole. 
The greatest and most discriminating patron of art of his time 
deserved to be thus honoured by the painter best fitted to depict him. 
In quite a different style the often-cited ‘Lord Philip Wharton,’ 
from the Hermitage, is a masterpiece of the first order. It is generally 
from the age of the sitter set down as having been executed in 1632, 
though the execution might lead us to place it a year or two later. 
This youthful Apollo, in the habit of an English nobleman, unaffect- 
edly faces the spectator, looking out of the canvas with all the 
freshness, with all the ingenuousness of his nineteen years. He 
wears, carelessly thrown over a simply fashioned coat of steel-grey 
velvet, a mantle of orange-tawny, the very original colour-harmony 
being completed by the rich dark green of a hanging behind the 
figure. To parallel such a representation as this of aristocratic youth 
in its bloom, giving the physical beauty, the delicate sensibility of 
the young cavalier, with the happy suggestion of true virility beneath, 
one must turn back to Venetian art in the golden moment of its first 
prime, and call up the portraits left to the world by Giorgione, by 
Titian in youth, by Sebastiano Luciani in his Giorgionesque phase. 
Other works of the same class, but of ampler and more magnificent 
proportions, are the well-known portrait-group, ‘ Lord George Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, and Lord William Russell, Duke of Bedford,’ lent by 
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Lord Spencer from Althorp; and that similar piece, ‘ Lord John and 
Lord Bernard Stuart,’ from Lord Darnley’s collection at Cobham, 
which hardly yields in attractiveness to the different portrait-group 
of the same charming youths at Panshanger. Appropriately truculent 
and self-assertive is the full length from Knole, ‘ Edward Sackville, 
fourth Earl of Dorset.’ One of the most superb show portraits of 
Van Dyck’s English time—and something more than this—is the 
full-length of a splendidly costumed young nobleman, sent by Herr 
Herzog from Vienna, and catalogued as ‘ William Villiers, Viscount 
Grandison.’ The execution is all Van Dyck’s own, and a close 
analysis of the colour, as subtle as it is daring and brilliant, would 
not be without itsuse. This Viscount Grandison is a very Osric in 
the elaboration of his clothes, and the naive delight he takes in them 
is discreetly and even humourously indicated. To the Van Dyck 
exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery (1887) the Duke of Grafton, 
under the title ‘George, Viscount Grandison,’ contributed either this 
same work or one precisely similar. It must suffice to recall the fact 
that those celebrated Van Dycks, ‘ Charles the First in three Positions,’ 
and ‘Three Children of Charles the First,’ went from Windsor to 
Antwerp, there filling important gaps in the display. The not less 
familiar ‘Thomas Killigrew and Thomas Carew,’ bearing the date 
1638, is exceptionally important, not only on account of the rare charm 
of the rendering, but as affording proof, if any such were wanting, 
of Van Dyck’s unimpaired power, of his unabated artistic sensibility, 
in a subject chosen and worked out by himself. Belonging to the 
English period, but painted at Antwerp in 1634, is the magnificent 
full-length ‘ Abbé César-Alexandre Scaglia,’ sent by Captain Holford 
from Dorchester House, than which a subtler piece of characterisation 
or a finer picture was not to be found in the exhibition. The 
Antwerp gallery had sent its own well-known repetition of this piece, 
presented by Abbé Scaglia himself to the Récollets of Antwerp, and 
—on the strength of this provenance, as of an elaborate inscription— 
sometimes, though not by true connoisseurs of Van Dyck’s art, put 
forward as the original. The committee had the fairness and the 
good sense, notwithstanding the close connection of some of its 
members with the municipal Museum, to place the two canvases 
almost side by side, so that the truth might once for all assert itself. 
In this juxtaposition the Antwerp version showed as a fairly accurate 
yet pale and colourless copy of the admirable original from Dorchester 
House, the claims to supremacy of which can never again be ques- 
tioned, even by those with whom ‘local patriotism’ asserts itself 
above connoisseurship. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible to discuss on the present occasion 
the fine collection of drawings which accompanied the paintings, and 
in some instances served to explain their genesis. These were con- 
tributed from the rich cabinet of the King of Italy at Turin, and 
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from the noted collections of the Duke of Devonshire, M. Léon 
Bonnat, Mr. Heseltine, Sir Charles Robinson, and others. 

Though Sir Anthony Van Dyck died before he had achieved his 
forty-third year, and died, too, at the zenith of his powers, if not in 
the fulness of his physical strength, a careful consideration of his 
life-work in the very representative section of it brought together at 
Antwerp, serves to confirm the conviction that when he thus prema- 
turely vanished from the world he had said his last word. Had he 
been relieved from the stress of his life of work, fashion, and sensuous 
delight in England, had his shattered health been restored, he would 
no doubt in the future have continued to paint as exquisitely as he 
did in his best things, to the very end of his wonderful career. But 
a new and final development, a supreme efflorescence such as the art 
of Rubens showed during the last fifteen years of his life, was not to 
be looked for. This had already come with the climax of the English 
period, and Van Dyck, though he died at an age which with some 
men—with a Titian, for instance—has coincided with the youth of 
an artistic career, cannot be said to have carried with him to the 
grave any undeveloped element of his genius or his art. 


CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE OF 
CATHOLICISM 


I 


Tue Errect oF SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM ON ALL FORMS OF 
PROTESTANTISM 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited during the past few months 
by a discussion which has taken place in this Review and elsewhere, 
as to the attitude of the Roman Church towards the knowledge of 
the modern world. Into the details of the arguments put forward 
I do not propose to enter. It will be enough to call attention to 
two points only. One is that the non-Catholic writers, though they 
may look on modern knowledge as reconcilable with some form of 
Protestantism,’ assume it to be so obviously and so essentially incon- 
sistent with Catholicism that Catholic apologists can meet it only by 
ignoring or else by trifling with it. The other point is that the 
Catholic writers themselves appear to regard their Church as in a 
position of such great, though temporary, difficulty, that it must 
reserve its defence for some future period, and forbear even to hint 
at present what the character of their defence will be. I shall 
endeavour in this article, so far as space will permit, to show that 
both sides are equally, and both astonishingly, in the wrong. 

I shall endeavour to show that if the Christian religion hold its 
own at all in the face of secular knowledge, it is the Christian 
religion as embodied in the Church of Rome, and not in any form of 
Protestantism, that will survive in the intellectual contest. I shall 
endeavour to show also, that the outlines of the great Apologia which 
Rome, as the champion of revelation, will offer to the human 
intellect, instead of being wrapped in mystery, are, for those who 


1 By the word ‘ Protestantism ’I mean all forms of Christianity, from Methodism to 
the most advanced Sacerdotalism, which protest against the doctrine of the unique 
and exclusive infallibility of Rome; and this doctrine I mean by the word 
‘Catholicism.’ High Churchmen, as we know, dislike being called Protestants, 
but they can neither object to the name, nor repudiate it, when it is thus rigidly 
defined, 
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have eyes to see, day by day becoming clearer and more comprehen- 
sive, and that all those forces of science, which, it was once thought, 
would be fatal to her, are now, in a way which constitutes one of the 
great surprises of history, so grouping themselves as to afford her a 
new foundation. 

Christianity, as we look back over the nineteen centuries of its 
existence, will be seen to have passed through two similar, though 
contrasted, crises, greater and more momentous than any others that 
can be compared with them. The first of these was the ultimate 
and decisive victory which Christian theology gained over the 
secular thought of the ancient world. The second is the victory, no 
less decisive, which the secular thought of the modern world has 
gained over Christian theology. The first of these events is summed 
up in the words of the Emperor Julian—TZhou hast conquered, 
O Galilean. The second may be summed up in words which, willingly 
or unwillingly, the Church, then so triumphant, has had to utter 
to another teacher, words almost identical—Thow hast conquered, 
O Galileo. The significance of this last confession it is impossible to 
over-estimate. It means that in the eyes of the very Church itself, 
which once claimed to be the custodian of all knowledge, science has 
established its position as the sole and final authority with regard 
to all subjects amenable to its methods and apprehension ; and that 
the question which now confronts us is not, as it was once, whether 
theology can find room for science, but whether science can find 
room for theology. It is for Christianity, not for science, to give 
this question its answer; but if the answer is to carry the least 
weight, Christianity must look science fully and steadily in the face, 
and master, in their full meaning, the teachings which it would 
reconcile with its own. 

The teachings of science, as bearing on the question of 
Christianity, will be found to group themselves into two great classes, 
which we may, with accuracy sufficient for our present purpose, 
describe respectively as the cosmic and the historical. By the 
cosmic teachings of science, I mean all those teachings which 
bear on the relations of man to the matter of which this planet— 
his habitat—is formed, and the relation of this planet to the 
solar system, and to the universe. By the historical teachings 
of science, I mean all those teachings which bear on the develop- 
ment of man himself, since his species first came into existence, and 
especially on such of his developments, social and individual, as have 
taken place since he first began to be civilised. 

Now, of these two sets of teachings, the former may here be set 
aside—the teachings by which man’s old view of the universe has 
been so completely revolutionised, and so incalculably enlarged. For 
these teachings, if they affect Christianity at all, affect it mainly by 
their tendency to reduce the whole human race to insignifigance, 
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whereas it is the essence of Christianity to invest it with some solemn 
and eternal import. If these teachings, then, form any real obstacle 
to our continued acceptance of Christianity of any one kind, they are 
equally an obstacle to our acceptance of all the others, and indeed to 
our acceptance of any religion whatsoever. We must therefore start 
with assuming that they can somehow or other be disposed of, and 
that religion, in spite of them, still has some locus standi; for 
otherwise, if no religion can be tolerated by science at all, it is 
obviously superfluous to discuss which of two forms of Christianity 
has the best intellectual equipment for effecting a final peace with 
it. We assume, then, that the Christian religion is a religion which 
may be true possibly. Our sole question here is whether, in the face 
of advancing knowledge, men can any longer believe it to be true 
actually: and the answer to this depends upon two great issues 
which have been raised, and are being thrust before us, not by 
cosmic science, but by historical. One of these issues is the validity 
of the various proofs on which the truth of the Christian religion 
has been hitherto supposed to rest. The other is the number and 
character of the dogmas, or distinct propositions, which the Christian 
religion enunciates, and without which it is not Christianity. The 
scientific history, then, with which Christianity has to reckon, is of 
two kinds—firstly, the history of the Bible, as revealed to us by 
scientific criticism; and secondly, the history, as revealed to us by 
similar means, of such dogmas or propositions with regard to human 
or divine events as are held to be essential to the Christian religion 
to-day. 

And now let me sum up in as few words as possible what science 
is tending to do in the directions that have just been indicated, 
firstly with regard to the Bible, and secondly with regard to Christian 


‘doctrine. It tends to annihilate completely, in the eyes of every 


thinking man, the two great principles which are the foundation of 
what is called Reformed Christianity. The first of these is the prin- 
ciple that the Bible contains in itself a clear indication of what 
Christian doctrine is, and is also its own warranty that everything 
which it says is true ; the second is the principle that, if any further 
guide is required, we shall find it in the beliefs and practices of 
Christ’s earliest followers, the fundamental assumption of every 
school of Protestantism being that its own creed is that of the first 
Christians, given back to the light by the removal of the superstructures 
of Rome. 

Both these principles the scientific study of history is rendering, 
year by year, more completely untenable—indeed, we may say more 
completely unthinkable. Whilst increasing the interest of the 
Bible in many respects, it is exhibiting the Biblical books as utterly 
incompetent, in themselves, to supply us with any system of coherent 
doctrine, or to prove it. Whilst increasing the interest of the history 
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of the Christian Church, it is showing us that the Christjanity of 
Protestantism, no less than that of Rome, is, instead of being primi- 
tive, the gradual growth of centuries ; and that of the simplest creed 
professed in the austerest of Little Bethels, as truly as of that which 
echoes under the dome and amongst the incense of St. Peter’s, we 
may say that it resembles the creed of the first Christian age only 
as a man of fifty may resemble a child of five. 

I will briefly substantiate and illustrate both these facts ; and 
will then go on to indicate the supreme conclusion that is emerging 
from them—a conclusion which alike in the spheres of dialectics and 
history is dissolving the entire intellectual basis of the Reformation. 


II 


Tue Destructive Errects or SCIENCE (1) ON THE AUTHORITY OF 
THE BisLe; (2) ON THE AUTHORITY OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN 
DoctTRINE 


Let us begin with the change which science has effected in our 
conception of the Bible. This change amounts to the complete 
annihilation of the belief once practically general throughout the 
entire Protestant world, that the Biblical books were dictated by the 
Omniscient Spirit in such a manner that every statement contained 
in them was, when properly understood, absolutely free from error, 
and contained some message fraught with supernatural authority. 
In place of this belief science has forced on us the recognition that, 
whatever truths the Biblical books may contain, these truths are 
embedded in a mass of error—in legends pretending to be history, in 
reminiscences pretending to be prophecies, and in the frequent in- 
culcation of conduct not only immoral but monstrous. It has 
forced on us a recognition, also, of something still more revolu- 
tionary—something which concerns not the errors of the Bible, but 
its truths. It has forced us to recognise that the truths recorded in 
its pages are to be accepted by us, if they are historical, only on 
such grounds as would secure our acceptance of them if stated by 
any ordinary historian ; and are to be accepted by us, if they are 
moral and spiritual, only because there is something in ourselves 
which prompts us to endorse them as morally and spiritually 
satisfactory. 

That the change thus briefly indicated is a reality of the most 
momentous kind, and is no mere invention or exaggeration of anti- 
Christian critics, can be shown by reference to the writings of 
the apologists of Christianity themselves, and apologists belonging 
to the most diverse and antagonistic schools. I will confine myself 
to the evidence of Protestants, whom the change affects most 
decidedly, and whose natural impulse would be to minimise it as far 
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as possible; and for examples of such evidence I will go to three 
writers who represent Protestantism of three widely different kinds. 
One of them is an English Sacerdotalist, an intellectual leader of 
his party ; another is the most popular exponent the English Church 
possesses of Evangelical theology touched with liberal sympathies ; 
another is a German, one of the profoundest of the devout scholars 
of Europe. The first of these is the editor of Lua Mundi, a volume 
of High Church apologetics, to which he himself has contributed an 
essay on Biblical inspiration. The second is the Dean of Canter- 
bury. The third is Professor Harnack. Canon Gore, as might 
naturally be expected, maintains that, in despite of science, the 
supernatural inspiration of the Bible is as defensible now as ever ; 
but it is impossible to admit in stronger language than his, that 
science has so revolutionised our conception of what the Bible is, as 
to force us to defend its inspiration on practically new grounds. His 
entire essay on ‘ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration ’ is an elaboration of 
this thesis. It partly consists of hints as to what the new grounds 
will be; but its plainer and more emphatic passages are devoted to 
an acknowledgment of how great and how real is the change which 
makes a new defence necessary. In doing this he justifies himself 
with the authority of the Bishop-of Oxford. The Bishop, Canon 
Gore tells us, has said in a recent Charge that ‘the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old Testament are now going through a process of analytical 
criticism which has, as we believe, no parallel for acuteness of 
investigation, carefulness of method, and completeness of apparatus, 
since the days in which they began to be regarded as a code of 
inspired literature, and certainly not since the days of our Blessed 
Lord’s life on earth;’ and this investigation, Canon Gore broadly 
declares, is effecting a change in our conception of what the Bible 
is, which, if not greater, is certainly not less, than ‘the changes 
involved in the acceptance of heliocentric astronomy.’ 

Professor Harnack uses language which is almost precisely similar. 
‘The most decisive step of all [in religious thought] was taken,’ 
he says, ‘when it was agreed that the understanding and exposition 
of the Old and New Testaments were neither to be regulated by any 
‘ creed,” nor be allowed, out of regard to the sacredness of the text, 
to make use of other methods than those universally recognised 
in the spheres of philology and history. The application of this 
rule to theology has produced a revolution which still vibrates through 
the whole of its domain. ... How has this come about?’ he 
proceeds, ‘ Whose work has it been? No one has done it, and every- 
one has done it. It is a consequence of the historical sense, the rise 
of which indicates a revolution in the history of mankind, no less great 
than has been produced by the discoveries of natural science. The 
conception of what knowledge means has altered.’ The only difference 
between the English High Churchman and the great German critic 
Vou. XLVI—No. 273 8E 
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is, that the former, with a curious and utterly illogical timidity, 
confines his revolutionary admissions to the Old Testament, and 
shrinks from applying them to the New; whereas the latter knows 
and admits that their application extends to both; and with regard 
to the latter, though he considers himself a critical Conservative, 
his conclusions are, as we shall see presently, even more destructive 
practically than they are with regard to the former. 

And now let us turn to the witness borne by the Dean of Canter- 
bury. In an article which I published last December in this Review, 
I called attention to Dean Farrar’s work, The Bible: Its Meaning and 
its Swpremacy. Incertain of his conclusions he differs from Professor 
Harnack ; but his premisses are absolutely the same. The cardinal 
point he insists upon throughout his entire volume is that the Bible, 
from Genesis to Revelation,.is a mixture of truth and error; that 
the view, so prevalent formerly, according to which it was a book 
demanding in all its facts our credence, or even our respect, would, if 
not abandoned by Christians, reduce their religion to an absurdity ; 
and that the foremost duty of the modern Christian Apologist is to 
show the sceptic and the infidel that Christians are concerned to defend, 
not the book as a whole, but select passages only. These, according 
to the Dean, are indeed supernaturally inspired, but ail the rest— 
and the rest is a large proportion of it—we may abandon, as uncon- 
cernedly as we might abandon the books of Livy, to the secular critic, 
who may destroy or spare it as he pleases. 

Here, then, we have the admissions of three distinguished theolo- 
gians, who may be taken as representing the whole drift of opinion 
among the Protestant or Reformed Churches; and from these 
admissions there follows one great conclusion which is not only 
obviously implied in them, but is also enunciated by these writers 
themselves. That conclusion is this, that the Bible, taken by itself, 
is no guide to true Christianity, and affords no proof that such and 
such doctrines are true. It is a guide and a proof only when some 
authority outside the book is able to ear-mark what is true and 
essential in it, and distinguish this from what is indifferent and 
fallacious. We will return to this point presently ; but there is 
another matter which we must consider first. We have glanced at 
the results of criticism on the character and authority of the Bible. 
It remains for us to see how it has affected our conception of Christian 
doctrine. 

The result in the latter case is analogous to that in the former. 
Just as it has destroyed the idea of a self-sufficient and historical 
Bible, so does it destroy the idea, equally cherished by Protestants, 
of a self-sufficient, an infallible, a complete primitive Christianity. It 
has, of course, been always known that two of the Creeds at all events 
were not composed till long after the Apostolic Age. It has also been 
known that in the Apostolic Age itself orthodoxy had to combat 
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various forms of heresy: but historical criticism is now elucidating a 
new truth—namely, that the content of orthodoxy was only very 
gradually arrived at by the orthodox ; and that the nature and mis- 
sion of Christ, as understood by his immediate followers, was some- 
thing widely different from the conception of them which pervades 
Catholicism, and any of the Christian bodies that broke away from 
Rome. The historical way of regarding the New Testament, 

may not [says Professor Harnack] and will not, overlook the concrete features, in 
which and by which the life and the doctrine [of Christ] were actually fashioned 
in their day. It seeks for points of connection with the Old Testament and its 
developments, with the religious life of the Synagogue, with contemporary hopes 
for the future, with the whole intellectual and spiritual condition of the world of 
Greece and Rome; and it finds that the evidence of such connection is unmistak- 
able. The consequence is that the sayings and discourses of the Lord, and the 
image of His life itself, not only take their colour—and it is a very definite colour 
—from the history of the time, but they are also seen to possess certain definite 
limitations. They belong to their time and environment, and they could not 
exist in any other. 


And if this is true of the life of Christ Himself and the doctrines 
recorded by the Evangelists which He enunciated with His own lips, it 
is still more emphatically true of the earliest comments on them, and 
the earliest deductions from them, which we find in the apostolic 
epistles. So far are apologists like Canon Gore and the Bishop of 
Oxford from being right in fancying that criticism is affecting the 
Old Testament only, that the New, though in a different way, is 
suffering an even greater change. For an indication of what this 
change is let us go to a treatise on St. Paul, by another Anglican 
writer. This writer is the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, who, whatever we 
may think of the original views put forward by him, does nothing 
more in his methods and general principles, than follow and 
illustrate those of the new historical criticism. The profound change 
that has been thus introduced into our whole conception of the origin 
of Christian doctrine is summed up in the following few words, in 
which the Epistle to the Romans is contrasted by him with the 
Epistle to the Galatians. ‘Since Paul,’ says Mr. Baring-Gould, ‘ had 
written his Epistle to the Galatians, he had reconsidered the argu- 
ments he had used in it; some he strengthened, some he laid aside. 
In the Epistle to the Romans we have his matured thought.’ That 
is to say, the greatest of the early Christian thinkers, who claimed to 
have been converted by a special revelation of Christ--even he is 
represented as a man who won his way to the truth very slowly and 
not without many errors; his writings, which are accepted as part of 
the sacred Canons, embody his errors and his blunderings, no less than 
his truths; and even his matured thought was not final or satis- 
factory. Even in the Epistle to the Romans, Mr. Baring-Gould 
says, ‘the Apostle was unable to think clearly, and consequently 
could not express what he felt in intelligible form.’ Instead of 
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having revealed to us, once and for ever, an infallible theologic 
system, he, ‘never having received a philosophic education,’ had 
done nothing more when he died than make an ‘attempt’ to 
formulate one. ‘He saw certain possibilities, he perceived mysteries, 
behind the facts of Christ’s life, and these he suggested: but he 
had not the discipline of mind, acquired by education other than 
that of rabbinic schools, to think out a complete system of theology.’ 
But, as Mr. Baring-Gould goes on to observe, in a passage which is 
the most impressive in his whole book, Paul, as his thought 
matured, and experience taught its lessons to him, had grown to see 
that a system of theology was needed, that ‘men had minds as well 
as souls,’ and that a doctrine of revelation which could give no 
intellectual account of itself never could hold its own. ‘The 
Primitive Church,’ Mr. Baring-Gould proceeds, ‘ is sometimes extolled 
for being undogmatic. It was only so because the members were in 
daily anticipation of the second advent. But already, while Christ 
walked the earth, the question was asked, “ Who art thou?” ... The 
facts enunciated by the Apostles were living truths . . . each contain- 
ing a mystery enfolded, but undeveloped within it. In the Gospel of 
St. Mark, and probably in the first edition in Hebrew of St. Matthew 
there was no record of the birth of Jesus Christ. In the first years of 
the Church all that believers asked was, “‘ How are we to prepare for 
this second coming?” But when the Messianic perspective became 
distant, then men began to ask, ‘‘ Who is Christ? Is he a prophet, 
or is he divine? Is he the Word Incarnate, or an emanation from 
the Pleroma?” It was the function of the Church to answer these 
questions.’ Precisely: it was the Church which built up Christianity 
as we know it now, and gave us the doctrine for which Protestants, 
as well as Catholics, have suffered martyrdom. That is to say, these 
doctrines, in the forms in which we have all received them, have been 
given us, and impressed on our acceptance, not by the Bible itself—by 
the Old Testament or the New, by the recorded words of Christ, or 
the authority of His immediate followers—but by some authority 
external to all these records, these recorders, these canonical and 
inspired reasoners, and not only external but also posterior to them. 
This is the truth which Protestantism came into existence to deny; 
and this is the truth which, under the compulsion of secular 
criticism, and the scientific study of history, Protestants of all 
schools are now unanimously re-affirming. Professor Harnack, the 
Evangelical, bears witness to it in his history of Christian dogmas. 
Canon Gore, the Sacerdotalist, repeats the conclusion of the 
Evangelical. ‘It is impossible to say,’ he tells us, ‘what we should 
make of the New Testament record, what estimate we should be able 
to form of the person of Jesus Christ, and the meaning of His life 
and work, if it was contained simply in some old manuscripts, or 
unearthed in some way by antiquaries out of the Syrian sand.’ 
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III 


EMERGENCE OF THE NECESSITY FOR SOME LIVING INFALLIBLE 
AUTHORITY. ROME ALONE CAN MAKE ANY SUCCESSFUL CLAIM 
TO THIS, ABSURDITY OF ALL PROTESTANT THEORIES, 


Here, then, we have focalised and summed up the effect of scientific 
knowledge on all Protestant forms of Christianity. The original 
Protestant position set forth by divines like Hooker, who denounced as 
one of the fundamental errors of Rome, the doctrine that ‘ Scripture 
was insufficient without tradition,’ is by the Protestantism of to-day 
being itself denounced and repudiated; and a doctrine which, in 
some respects at all events, resembles that of Rome is more or less 
explicitly being set up by them in its place. This is the doctrine 
that as a guide to truth, or as a proof of it, Scripture is altogether 
insufficient unless it is guaranteed and interpreted by some authority 
external to itself; and this authority has to answer two sets of ques- 
tions: Firstly, since the Bible is a mixture of truth and error, it has 
to separate for us the inspired passages from the erroneous; and 
secondly, since the inspired passages imply more than they say, since 
the Christian Creeds are deduced -from, rather than contained in, 
them, and since equally earnest men have deduced from them very 
different conclusions, this authority must separate for us what is 
orthodox in dogma from what is heretical, just as it separates for us 
in the Bible the divine elements from the human. It is this 
authority, then, which, for the modern Protestant, is now confessed 
to be, as it always has been for the Catholic, the intellectual and 
logical foundation on which Christianity rests ; and for the Christian 
world of to-day the supreme problem is: Of what does this authority 
consist, and how are we to identify its utterances ? 

One Church, that of Rome, gives a clear and definite answer. 
The authority in question is the Church of Rome itself, which, 
from time to time, under very special conditions, and as the occasion 
happens to demand, infallibly enunciates the truth through its 
elaborately organised Councils. We will come to Rome presently; 
but we must first consider the position of Protestantism, of those 
Churches and parties which, whatever their other differences, are, with 
regard to this question of authority, united in being opposed to 
Rome. Among Protestants, broadly speaking, we find two views 
current which are not, however, practically so antagonistic as they 
seem. One is expressed formally in certain articles of the Church of 
England, which deny infallible authority to any kind of Council what- 
soever. The other is a view held, in direct defiance of the Articles, 
by High Church or Sacerdotal Anglicans, according to which Councils 
constituted an infallible authority, as Rome maintains they still do, up 
to the time of the schism between the East and West, when Councils 
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that were truly (Ecumenical ceased to be possible any longer, and when 
consequently these oracles of the Holy Spirit became dumb, and have 
remained dumb ever since. The Dean of Canterbury may be taken 
as representing the former opinion—the opinion that Councils were 
never infallible. The English Church Union and its leaders may be 
taken as representing the latter—that there were infallible Councils 
once. Now, though these two parties differ as to the earlier Christian 
centuries, they differ definitely as to these centuries only. With 
regard to the whole medizval and modern life of the Church they 
agree. They agree that if the Church has any teaching authority 
now, this authority does not speak in the manner in which Rome 
claims itdoes. If it ever spoke infallibly through CEcumenical Coun- 
cils at all, it has at all events found for itself some new mode of 
utterance. The question, then, for the Protestant apologists of to- 
day is: By what means does this authority speak now? And to 
this question, it is daily growing more apparent, Protestantism can 
give no reasonable answer. 

To demonstrate fully that such is the case, is beyond the scope 
of the present article. It will be enough here to indicate a few of 
the facts and arguments on which such a demonstration would be 
based. Let us begin, then, by briefly considering what the answers 
are which Protestants of various schools are now actually offering us. 
Most of these have been collected by the Dean of Canterbury, and he 
urges them in his book on the Bible, all with equal unction, never 
pausing to ask if they are not inconsistent with one another. Thus, 
to the question of what is the authority that shall teach us to 
separate in the Bible the inspired and infallible portions from those 
that are erroneous and uninspired, he replies in one place that the 
required authority is to be found ‘in the verifying faculty of the 
Christian consciousness,’ and in another place that it is to be found 
in the principle that God never reveals anything supernaturally that we 
could possibly find out by our own normal powers. The value of 
this latter principle may be estimated by asking the Dean of Canter- 
bury whether everything in the Bible has been supernaturally revealed 
by God for which there exists no sufficient ordinary evidence. Unless 
he is prepared to affirm this, his principle leaves us exactly where it 
found us: and this is precisely what the Dean, instead of affirming, 
denies ; for his fundamental contention is that the credibility of the 
Bible is to be tested by the same rules as we apply to all other 
writings. And here again we must ask, how does this last position 
agree with his theory of ‘the verifying faculty of the Christian 
consciousness’? For in testing the credibility of ordinary human 
writings such a faculty is quite unknown. Let us, however, waive 
these objections, and consider on its own merits the theory of the 
‘Christian consciousness,’ as our ultimate and authoritative guide. 
The first question we shall have to ask with regard to it is, By what 
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means does this verifying faculty speak to us? And to this question 





hen 

ave the Dean gives two contradictory answers. In one place he speaks 
ken of this faculty as though it were seated in the heart or soul of each 
rere individual Christian who devoutly reads the Bible. Elsewhere he 
r be reminds us that Christians equally devout, draw from their individual 
elle study of it the most grotesquely opposite conclusions ; and he gives us 
jon to understand that what he means by the Christian consciousness, is 
‘ith exclusively expressed in those beliefs as to which all Christians agree. 
ney But here again another question arises—a question which is raised 
ity by the Dean of Canterbury himself. How is the fact of this binding 
tie agreement to be known? In the first place, says the Dean, no 
a. agreement is binding, if it is general only in any one branch of the 


of Church. If any belief thus authenticated ‘is rejected by other 
acknowledged branches, it is not an essential part of the Christian 


. faith. But this, he continues, is by no means the whole of the truth ; 
am for a belief may have been ratified by the agreement of the entire 

Christian world in any particular age, ‘and may for many ages have 
pe been held by their predecessors ’ ; but yet if ultimately any recognised 
of branch rejects it, the agreement was illusory and not complete, 


“ and the authoritative Christian consciousness was not really repre- 
sented by it. It might well seem that, in this case, we could never 


" be certain of anything ; and that, however willing we might be to 
™ submit to what the Christian consciousness dictated to us, it was im- 
wa possible to distinguish what it did dictate from what it did not. The 
Dean of Canterbury, however, informs us that the Protestant theory 
“ of authority provides us with some definite means by which this 
n necessary distinction may be drawn. Those doctrines are essential, 
are final, and are really ratified by the Christian consciousness, which 
. have been formally sanctioned, and those doctrines only. But what, 
d according to the Dean, does this formal sanction consist of? Does 
“ it consist of the decisions of Councils? It certainly does not do 
f that; for he follows the English Articles in distinctly repudiating 
7 their authority ; and yet he indicates that this sanction is embodied 
j in definite ‘formularies.’ How, then, are these formularies settled / 
: And where are we to find examples of them? Of how they are 
t settled the Dean tells us nothing; but he does give us examples of 

them; and he does more than that—he indicates that they are the 

only examples in existence. These examples are the three Creeds. 

Of how the Christian consciousness which expressed itself in the 

three Creeds is ever again to speak with the. same authority, and 


help us to answer the new order of difficulties which modern knowledge, 
as he admits, is daily forcing on us, he tells us nothing. Indeed, he 
has nothing to tell us. Is it possible to imagine a more pitiable 
failure than this to supply Christianity with a living intellectual 
basis ? 

It will, however, be said that the Dean of Canterbury represents 
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the opinions of one school of Protestants only. And in some respects 
so he does ; but it happens that as to this question of authority, no 
other Protestant school is in any better position. Indeed, so far as 
the Church, in its present condition, is concerned, the arguments of 
all other schools are substantially the same as his. This is very 
clearly shown by certain recent utterances of Lord Halifax, who 
has endeavoured to set up a standard of universal Catholic teaching, 
which should over-ride, on occasion, the decisions of the English 
courts, and even the authority of the English bishops themselves. 
The leader of the extreme High Church party uses almost the same 
language as the Low Church or Broad Church dean. He appeals 
with equal vagueness to the agreement of all branches of the Church, 
as the true test and source of what is really Catholic teaching, 
though, unlike the Dean, he implies that this agreement, instead of 
being confined to the Creeds of the first three centuries, still speaks for 
our guidance with a living voice to-day. But of what it speaks, how 
it speaks, and when it speaks, he can formulate no theory which does 
not, as an unintended result, reduce his own position to an absurdity. 
This was well pointed out by a writer in the Dublin Review, who shows 
that there is not one of Lord Halifax’s claims for Anglicanism which is 
not repudiated by an overwhelming majority of Christians. This is not 
the place, as I have said already, to urge these arguments against the 
Protestant position in detail. I will, however, call attention to a few 
facts, which form a practical illustration of their truth, and which show 
how, under the stress of scientific criticism, no Christian agreement 
of any kind exists which does actually supply Protestants with even 
the basis of any common doctrine. 

The Dean of Canterbury, and his school, altogether reject the 
sacerdotal theory of a miracle-working priesthood. Lord Halifax, and 
his school, maintain not only that such a priesthood was ordained by 
Christ, and is sustained by the Holy Ghost, but also that its existence 
is essential to the life of the Christian Church, and that no Church 
is a branch of the Catholic Church without it. Canon Gore main- 
tains that, however scientific criticism may alter, in some respects, 
our view of the Scripture narrative, it does nothing whatever to 
weaken the evidences of Christ’s divinity. He gives us to understand, 
it is true, that when he speaks of scientific criticism, he means 
such criticism when uninfluenced by an animus against Christianity. 
We will, therefore, compare his views with those of a critic as 
religious as himself—a critic, moreover, who joins with Canon Gore 
in declaring that scientific criticism, as applied to the New Testament, 
is by no means, as many suppose, ‘ increasingly radical’ in its results. 
Professor Harnack (for it is he I allude to) declares that it does 
nothing to alter ‘the main lineaments of the personality of Christ, 
and the true point of His sayings.’ But what, when he says this, 
does Professor Harnack mean? He means, as we find on referring 
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cts to another passage, that this scientific criticism, which he regards as 
ne so undestructive, has destroyed at all events our belief in three 
= things—the miraculous birth of Christ, His resurrection, and His 
of ascension. What shall we say, then, of any Protestunt doctrine of 
ry agreement—of the claim that any living authority is present within 
no the Protestant Church which preserves Christian doctrine intact 
&) amid the critical storm,—when the very men who are most eager to 
h put this authority forward, are found to be contradicting each other 
os with regard to the very rudiments of the faith which this authority 
ae imposes on them, and cannot agree that it imposes on them even a 
Is belief in the resurrection of their Lord ? 

a, Such is the condition to which, as an intellectual system, 
3s Protestantism is being reduced by the solvent touch of science ; and 
of year by year, as scientific knowledge increases, and as the conscious- 
i. ness of what it means becomes clearer and more diffused, the 
, intellectual bankruptcy of Protestantism becomes more and more 
” evident. The position of Rome, on the other hand, is being affected 


in a precisely opposite way. In exact proportion as Protestantism 

. exhibits its inability to vindicate for itself, either in theory or in prac- 

° tice, any teaching authority which is really an authority at all, the 

i perfection of the Roman system, theoretically and practically alike, 

? becomes in this particular respect more and more striking and obvious. 

r In the first place, the effect of science on the external evidences of 

: Christianity being, as we have seen on the admission of Protestants 

; themselves, to rob these evidences of their inherent doctrinal 

: definiteness, a living authority which shall interpret and fix their 

meaning, and also confront objectors with some reasonable theory 

of itself, is now being recognised, with a clearness unparalleled in 

former ages, as the sole foundation on which any doctrinal Chris- 

tianity can be supported. In the second place, the logical complete- 

ness with which this foundation is supplied by Rome is, in consequence 

of this fact, being brought into increasing prominence; and in the 

third place, this completeness is being emphasised yet farther by the 

ignominious failure of Protestantism to provide any equivalent. Who 

} can conceive of four Catholic theologians, all claiming to speak in 

the name of the Church of Rome, but holding opposite views, and 

expressing them with equal vehemence, as to the nature of the priest- 

hood, and of the sacraments, the authority of General Councils, and 

even as to the question whether Christ rose from the dead? The idea 

isabsurd. There are many doctrinal questions as to which even Rome 

has as yet defined nothing ; but the doctrines which she has defined 

she has defined clearly and for ever; and she will for ever stand by 
these definitions, or will fall by them. 

Tn this way it is, then, that modern historical criticism is working 

to establish, so far as intellectual consistency is concerned, the 

Roman theory of Christianity, and to destroy the theory of Protes- 
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tantism, for it shows that Christian doctrine can neither be defined 
nor verified except by an authority which, as both logic and experience 
prove, Rome alone can with any plausibility claim. To vindicate, 
however, the Roman theory of authority as a theory of Christianity, 
which is logically consistent in itself, is but half of the task which lies 
before the Roman apologist. He will have to show notonly that this 
theory is logically consistent with itself, its postulates having been 
once admitted, but that also its postulates are in their turn consistent 
with the tendencies of scientific knowledge. This consideration 
brings us to a new aspect of the question, and here we shall discover 
in a yet more striking way the unique capacity of Rome for defending 
the Christian faith and, without being false to any one of its present 
principles, turning modern science into its principal witness and 
supporter. 


IV 


Tue RoMAN CHURCH CONCEIVED OF AS A SERIO-SPIRITUAL ORGANISM, 
DEVELOPED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE LAWS OF ALL ORGANIC 
EVOLUTION. 


Modern Protestants, those especially of the Broad Church school, 
have shown themselves anxious to appropriate the word ‘ evolution,’ 
and apply it in various ways to Christianity, and the moral life ; but 
they are generally equipped with the loosest conception only of what 
evolution, in a scientific sense, is. They regard it merely as a 
technical synonym for development, or at all events for such develop- 
ment as arises from struggle, and from the survival of the fittest. 
They fail to lay stress on the two most important facts which evolu- 
tionary science reveals to us in the natural world: namely, the nature 
of the development, as apart from its various causes, which takes 
place in organisms as they rise in the scale of existence ; and the fact 
that social aggregates, in their lower developments and their higher, 
are themselves organisms, no less truly than individuals, and evolve 
in accordance with precisely similar laws. Now, if we turn to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, we shall find this process of organic evolution 
described as a process of change from a condition of heterogeneous 
homogeneity to one of homogeneous heterogeneity. That is to say, 
in living things of the lowest type there is but a slight differentiation 
of the organs. Their parts, indeed, are so much alike that a species 
is often multiplied by the simple process of fission. In living 
things of the higher types, the organs are differentiated more and 
more, and yet are, at the same time, more and more definitely related 
to one single whole, and one common sensorium. And what holds 
good of individual organisms, holds good of social organisms also. 
It is only necessary to carry Mr. Spencer’s doctrine farther, and to 
add that what holds good of social organisms holds good of religious 
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organisms likewise, and we shall find that we have before us in the 
Church of Rome an organism whose history corresponds in the 
minutest way with the process of organic evolution as modern science 
reveals it to us, while Protestantism will appear as an organism so 
low down in the scale that its evolution seems hardly to have yet 
begun. It is almost structureless; it is made up of heterogeneous, 
yet similar, parts ; it has no single brain by which the whole body is 
guided, and new sects are born from it by the simple process of 
fission. The Church of Rome, on the contrary, by a process of con- 
tinuous growth has developed, through the differentiation of parts, 
an increasingly conscious unity, and a single organ of thought and 
historic memory, constantly able to explain and to re-state doctrine, 
and to attest, as though from personal experience, the facts of its 
earliest history. Is doubt thrown on the Resurrection and Ascension 
of Christ ? The Church of Rome replies, ‘I was at the door of the 
Sepulchre myself. My eyes saw the Lord come forth. My eyes 
saw the cloud receive Him.’ Is doubt thrown on Christ’s miraculous 
birth ? The Church of Rome replies, ‘I can attest the fact, even if 
no other witness can, for the angel said Hail! in my ear as well as 
Mary’s.’ 

But the strength of the Roman position does not end here. 
Besides thus generally offering all the features of a complete organ- 
ism, the detailed history of the means by which the cardinal Christian 
doctrines have taken a definite shape and been imposed on the 
acceptance of the world affords, in the light of the theory just 
indicated, fresh evidence that this theory is scientifically sound, and 
that the doctrines themselves are true; and points also to another 
conclusion which is, in some respects, even more important. One 
of the principal facts which historical criticism has elucidated is the 
fact that, though Christianity began as a religion among the Jews, 
the doctrinal explanation of Christianity was founded on the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks—firstly on the philosophy of Plato, subsequently 
upon that of Aristotle. That is to say, from the day when the 
Apostle John declared that Christ was the Logos, who was with God, 
and who was God, the Christian Church has been adopting, and 
making part of its teaching, the science of an outside world, which 
was either opposed to Christianity, or ignorant of it. Were the 
Church merely, as according to Protestantism it is, a homogeneous 
mass of heterogeneous individuals, this fact that Christian theology 
is so largely pagan in its origin would itself discredit the authority 
of Christian theology altogether; but the moment the Church is 
presented to us as a fully developed organism, with a single direct- 
ing brain inspired by the Spirit of God, all this selection of doctrines 
from non-Christian sources, is exhibited merely as the selection by 
some individual living creature of the food that suits it, and the 
conversion of it into the substance of its own body. Such being the 
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case, then, let us turn from the past to the future. Just as Rome 
has absorbed Platonism in the Fourth Gospel, and in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and has absorbed Aristotelianism in the doctrine of 
Christ’s real presence in the Eucharist, so we may naturally expect 
that it will, in its theory of its own nature, absorb some day the 
main ideas of that evolutionary philosophy which many people 
imagine destined to accomplish its destruction; and may find in 
the Spencerian philosophy a basis for its own authority, like that 
with which Aristotle supplied it for its doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. 

At all events the whole course of modern intellectual history, in 
so far as it is not tending to make all religions incredible, is tending 
to prepare this argument for the use of the Roman Apologist, and 
to render its use impossible for apologists of any other school ; and 
if one who is not a Catholic may venture to give such an opinion, it 
appears to me that, the credibility of any religion being granted, 
the intellectual prospects of Christianity were never more reassuring 
than they are as now represented by the prospects of the Church 
of Rome, under the pressure of historical criticism and the philosophy 
of organic evolution. 

W. H. MALLock. 
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HORTICULTURE AS A PROFESSION 


FOR THE EDUCATED 


Ir is not because from earliest childhood I have been an en- 
thusiastic practical gardener that I venture to discuss the future 
of horticulture as a profession for the educated classes. There are 
many as enthusiastic, who are also more competent than I. It is 
rather because for the past six years I have, as honorary secretary 
for the Horticultural College, Swanley, been in close relation with 
educated men and women gardeners, and with educated men and 
women who have employed them; because I have been the agent 
between the supply and demand for a longer period, and in relation 
to larger numbers, than has perhaps fallen to the lot of others, in 
this country at least, that I offer a few deductions from my experi- 
ence, which I shall be the more glad to have contradicted and 
opposed, that they are not, on the whole, as hopeful as, until a 
year or two ago, I had expected them to be. 

That we do not turn to sufficient account either our land or our 
educated classes, is a proposition which has of late years become a 
commonplace. We send out capital to the farms and gardens of 
Scandinavia and Belgium, and potential horticulturists to California 
and New Zealand. In agriculture, with which, except incidentally, 
I have, however, no concern at the moment, things are in a similar 
case. The late Lord Winchelsea put the numbers of those directly 
or indirectly connected with the land at sixteen millions ; Mr. Jasper 
Moore, M.P., puts the number of actual farmers at 600,000, and yet 
we pay an annual bill to continental farmers of close on twenty-six 
million pounds ! 

The modern idea of applying the advantages of advanced educa- 
tion to the practical work of the garden rests upon the hypothesis 
that horticulture is a science as well as an art; that it is the 
application of principles and not of mere physical energy and rule of 
thumb ; that it demands much science, pure and applied, and not 
merely ‘a cast-iron back with a hinge in it.’ Much had been done by 
individual effort before the modern movement in this direction ; 
and many, both men and women, had pointed the way for the 
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employment of scientific horticulture to commercial ends; but the 
establishment of horticultural colleges and technical classes has been 
the affair of the last decade. 

The connection between land-culture and the physical sciences 
was first established by Sir Humphry Davy, then a young lecturer 
in chemistry at the Royal Institution. He was shortly appointed 
permanent lecturer to the Board of Agriculture, and in 1813 he put 
together the results of his researches in a volume, well-known to 
students, on The Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. It is 
interesting to note how he had to meet then, as we have now, the 
oft-repeated argument as to the superior value of practice to theory. 


It is no unusual occurrence [he writes] for persons who argue in favour of 
practice and experience to condemn generally all attempts to improve agriculture 
by philosophical and chemical methods. . . . It has been said, and undoubtedly 
with great truth, that a philosophical chemist would most probably make a very 
unprofitable business of farming; and this certainly would be the case if he were 
a mere philosophical chemist, aud unless he had served his apprenticeship to the 
practice of the art as well as to the theory. 


Davy himself was no ‘mere philosophical chemist,’ and he served 
his apprenticeship to the art on a piece of ground lent to him for 
the purpose, at Roehampton, by Mr. Bernard, one of the founders of 
the Royal Institution, which, in those days, was a philanthropic 
establishment intended to benefit the condition of the poor. Other 
experiments, beyond his opportunities, were carried out by the 
permission of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, and with the help 
of Mr., afterwards Sir, Joseph Banks. 

Like many good things, that old Board of Agriculture came to an 
end in the gloomy days of the French Revolution, after less than a 
quarter of a century of existence (1793-1816). So far as I can 
discover, its legitimate successor in relation to horticulture is the 
Royal Horticultural Society, which, founded in 1812, somewhat 
overlapped it in time, though its real activities did not begin till 
1859, or perhaps even till thirty years later. Dr. John Lindley, 
secretary to the Society from 1822 to 1862, has the credit of having 
raised horticulture from an empirical art to a developed science. 

The recognition of the fact that horticulture is a science as well 
as an art was the ultimate cause of the establishment of Horticultural 
Colleges and of the various training institutes which have become so 
active a feature of the work of the County Councils. The art of 
gardening can only be learnt experimentally and in the garden ; the 
science is an affair, not only of the garden, but of the lecture-hall, 
of books, and of the chemical laboratory. Its results may be 
measured in the examination-room, and foremost among such 
standards of measurement are the examinations of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The modern gardener inevitably desires this 
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hall-mark of modern science, and an analysis of a list of recent 
successes in these examinations furnishes more or less of an index 
to the present possibilities and opportunities of horticultural educa- 
tion. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that last year (1898) three of 
the first places out of 184 were taken by women ; the first—carrying 
with it the silver-gilt medal of the Royal Horticultural Society— 
by a woman student from Swanley. Following her, and bracketed 
together, with only five marks less, are six students, one woman and 
one man from Swanley, and one woman and three men from the 
Technical School, Stafford. Analysing the first class as a whole, it 
is suggestive to observe that twenty-eight out of the eighty-seven 
successful candidates had been prepared at Technical Schools, 
including a large proportion at Stafford ; twenty-four, both men and 
women, at Swanley; three in Botanical Gardens; and thirty-two 
(including nine who address from ‘ Gardens,’ and are apparently pro- 
fessional) by private study. 

The Technical Schools, though much more recent in origin than 
any Horticultural or Agricultural Colleges, have rapidly come to the 
front, and this year (1899) the first two places in the Royal 
Horticultural Society examinations have been taken by students 
from the Technical School, Stafford; while out of the first six women 
four are from the Technical Laboratories, Chelmsford, where women 
were entered for the first time last year. Again analysing the first 
class as a whole, it is significant that there are forty (including six 
women) from Technical Schools (Stafford, Chelmsford and Holmes 
Chapel) as against twenty-nine last year, while the number of those 
whose success is apparently the result of private study is eighty- 
eight as against thirty-two last year, and seventeen of these address 
from private gardens as against nine last year. Out of the first 
twenty-five places, ten are taken by students from Technical Schools, 
eleven by private, and four by Swanley students, as against ten from 
Swanley last year. No students from Lady Warwick’s Hostel appear 
in the lists of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

As has been already seen, no county has done more for the 
effective training of gardeners than Stafford. The programme of 
study seems to be very complete, both on the practical and on the 
theoretical side. The last report shows that fifteen centres in the 
county hold classes in horticulture, twenty-six have evening schools 
for practical work, four have classes in bee-keeping, and one an evening 
bee-keeping school. It should, moreover, be remembered that all 
this is done in a county having its own special industry of pottery 
making, which occupies large numbers of men and women, and gives 
employment alike to those capable only of manual arts and to persons 
of education and artistic training. 
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Holmes Chapel seems to be second only to Stafford in point of 
numerical success. It differs from other Technical Schools in that 
students are resident on terms, even for those not belonging to the 
county, exceedingly moderate. Residence at the centre of teaching 
has of course many obvious advantages, especially for those students 
of only moderate opportunities for practice and observation. On the 
other hand, we have an argument in favour of outside, short-course 
training, such as need scarcely interrupt the ordinary vocation of the 
student, in the fact that fourteen out of twenty sent up this year for 
examination from Chelmsford passed well in the first class, and five 
in the second, and yet their training had been by means of only 
three elementary courses of three weeks each, and one advanced 
course of four weeks. That training such as this should bear such 
good results must be a strong incentive and encouragement to 
students of a class—and it is one to which many of good education 
belong—who are unable to afford the cost of a prolonged training at 
a residentiary college, or even to subtract any considerable length of 
time from the period when money must be earned. 

Perhaps no class of persons represented in the lists of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s examinations engages one’s interest more 
than the home student, whose achievements suggest to the looker-on 
a vista of perseverance, sacrifice, and tenacity of purpose, which one 
must infinitely honour and respect. The very fact of success is 
demonstration of satisfactory preparation, and at the same time 
makes it manifest that such training can be achieved without the 
cost of education at Horticultural Colleges, in districts remote from 
even Technical Schools, and under various circumstances, which 
readily occur to the imagination, in which systematic attendance at 
lectures or classes might be difficult. The large proportion of 
eighty-eight giving private addresses in a list of 160 who have 
passed the Royal Horticultural Society’s examinations this year shows 
the extent to which home study is possible. 

Much of the science of horticulture may be learnt from books, a 
fact which the examiners for the society have borne in mind, for 
they supply a list of works which may ‘be consulted with profit by 
students and young gardeners not having had the advantage of 
attending ‘ectures, but wishing to present themselves for examina- 
tion.’ TuXpractice of the art, up toa certain point, demands less 
resources than might be supposed by those who have no experimental 
knowledge of the amount to be learnt and the experience to be 
acquired in even a small amount of garden: such, for instance, as 
the practice plots allowed to students at many of the Technical 
Centres, to say nothing of the poor man’s allotment, and the middle 
class villa garden, which abundantly suffice for the learning of all 
the elements of horticulture. 
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I made careful inquiry last year into about fifty of the cases of 
home students, with varied and interesting results. A good many 
depended on the home garden and their own reading ; others, having 
attended lectures where no demonstration was given, have worked 
out the practical part for themselves, in some cases with very limited 
space and material for experiment. Observing that five students 
who had taken good places gave as address a remote village in 
Scotland, I ventured to write to one of them asking by what means 
they had obtained the instruction in science necessary to their suc- 
cess, the art of gardening being a second nature to many Scotchmen. 
The reply was, that being fourteen miles from any technical classes, 
some working gardeners had combined to receive a course of lessons by 
correspondence from a private tutor in the south of England, a former 
Principal of the Horticultural College, Swanley, a method of which 
they spoke in terms of great indebtedness. What may be done by 
correspondence-lessons is well known in other branches of study ; 
and it is interesting to note that this same tutor has prepared candi- 
dates for Royal Horticultural Society examinations from twenty-five 
counties, and that all the students sent up by him in 1898 passed— 
nine in the first class, twelve in the second, and five in the third, 
close upon one-seventh of the whole number examined. 

I learn from the Secretary of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education that ‘nearly all 
the County Councils in England are doing something for the pro- 
motion of horticultural education, and of course women are eligible 
as well as men.’ The organ of this society has lately described the 
methods of such training in six counties, which may be cited as 
typical, the more suitably that they include none of the schools 
already referred to. 

The provision made is for training by means of classes and 
lectures, and of practice in demonstration plots and cottage gardens. 
In Kent there are sixty centres now at work. In Surrey 130 boys 
and girls are learning horticulture in continuation schools, the 
number of centres has lately risen from nineteen to thirty, there are 
373 garden plots for demonstration, and sixty-five students are re- 
ceiving advanced instruction in evening classes. In Cornwall seven 
fruit plots are under cultivation, and 125 lectures have | .;n given 
to an average attendance of over forty-one persons. In ix onshire 
twenty courses of practical instruction have been given ; in Somerset 
sixteen centres are at work, and in Hampshire thirty centres, in 
twenty of which competition has been organised. 

That horticultural education has its value for the people seems 
then to be abundantly recognised, and what is even more, the people 
themselves abundantly appreciate it. The practical question there- 
fore is—In what way is such training to be turned to account ? 
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In the earlier days of the experiment, when, for example, the 
Horticultural College at Swanley stood alone of its kind, and before 
the establishment of technical education in this direction, some of 
us would not have hesitated as to the answer. In those days we 
believed that we were about to solve more than one difficult problem 
by the creation of a new class of horticulturists ; that the old working 
gardener would gradually become extinct, and that the educated man 
or woman would take his place, with the mere labourer under him 
or her, to supplement with physical power the brain energy which 
was to direct him. 

Now, on the contrary, and with less reluctance than at one time 
I could have supposed possible, I reply that the practical and 
obvious effect of the good work which has been done is to raise the 
status of the working gardener and to benefit, as this jin de siécle 
persists in benefiting, the working rather than the professional 
classes, 

So far, I am speaking entirely of the gentleman’s gardener, the 
employé, and not of the nursery or market gardeners—a class apart, 
of whom I propose to speak shortly, but whom for the moment I 
dismiss, for the practical reason that the Swanley College, which is 
my unit of thought in regard to the educated gardener, has not, I 
believe, added half a dozen to their numbers since its first establish- 
ment some ten years ago. 

One knows, of course, of a certain number of rich men whose 
gardeners are in receipt of from two to three hundred a year, but 
these are the rare plums of the profession. The gardens from the 
land agent’s point of view are pure spending, and though the 
scientific gardener should prevail to alter his opinion in this respect, 
the days when the orchid house and the vineries shall be counted 
upon as a certain source of income are unfortunately not yet. 

What, then, is the history of the gardener from the ‘ upper 
classes’? Neglecting a fairly large proportion who enter the College 
and take up gardening because they have failed in everything else, 
and who will ipso facto fail in that too; another group who come at 
the cost of the County Councils, because the entrance examinations 
are easy, and they think they may as well get two years’ board and 
lodging for nothing ; others who come because the doctor has pre- 
scribed an outdoor life, and who as likely as not will return to the 
office stool when the outdoor life has done its work—let us follow the 
select remainder,man orwoman. At the end of the two years’ train- 
ing he (the term is used generically) having passed, Jet us suppose, 
the Royal Horticultural Society examinations, and gained the College 
diploma, looks about for employment. He has probably not the 
years, and most certainly not the experience, to enable him to take 
command of others, and, except in some villa garden which will add 
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little to his knowledge or experience, he has no choice but to become 
an under-gardener at a few shillings a week. One or two confiding 
ladies have, I believe, taken young women straight from their studies 
at Swanley and have placed them at the head of affairs; which is, 
however, quite as injurious to the young woman as to the affairs, for 
in practical work, at least, they have still a very great deal to learn. 
The woman-gardener has, however, certain openings not adapted for 
men, such as that of governess-gardener, companion-gardener, school 
lecturer and gardener, which, in one or two cases, have yielded a 
salary of 80/.; these examples, however, may rather be taken as 
improving the condition of the companion and the governess than 
as tending to horticultural perfection. 

The best chance for man or woman is to obtain an appointment 
at one of the Royal Botanical Gardens, The wages are very small, 
but the value of the training and experience is, of course, infinite. 
After adding a couple of years of this preparation to the two already 
expended at College, he should be fit for comparison with the 
working gardener of his own age but with, probably, at least six 
years more of practical experience. He will therefore be lucky if 
he can pit his science against his contemporary’s experience, and the 
advantage of his birth and education against the other’s greater 
facility in the management of men of his own class. 

In the case of a woman, though there are special advantages, 
there are also special complications. The chances are very great 
against her rising to the top of the tree. In fact it may be said 
that, failing employment in a Botanical Garden, she is so very 
unlikely—the difficulties of her position as under-gardener being 
obvious—to get any further training, that she may make up her 
mind to the anomalous position of gardener plus governess or the 
like, or to gardening of the villa or institution class, for the rest of 
her days; to the care of ‘ bedding out’ plants and a conservatory, 
with perhaps a boy to help with the roller or mowing machine. 

And yet, when one considers the special factors of woman’s taste 
and woman’s manual skill, of her power of mastering detail, and her 
capacity for perseverance, when one realises: her increasing need for 
wage-earning, and the immense number of women unfit for intel- 
lectual work, one is very reluctant to admit that, so far, asa gardener 
she has not proved a success. 

Let us glance at the situation from the woman’s point of view. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that women-gardeners began 
with Eve, though, considering how she mismanaged the distribution 
of the fruit, the reminder is not wholly complimentary. However, 
after having brought affairs to bankruptcy by direct disobedience to 
the Head Gardener and the taking of interested outside advice, she 
at any rate set an example to her sex, which some of us might do 
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well to follow, by the recognition of her disabilities, and the 
abandoning of an occupation for which she was unfit ; for if the old 
saw may be trusted, atter this ‘ Adam delved, and Eve span.’ 

But we have changed all this, largely by virtue of one gift, 
perhaps the best of the many this century has brought to women ; 
better than the liberty, the independence, the consideration, because 
the safeguard of them all—the gift of training. In all ages there 
have been many women great by virtue of their influence, few by 
virtue of their work ; and this, I think, in great degree, because it 
has remained for our own day to recognise that the claim to the 
right of learning to do things well is as much the birthright of the 
woman as of the man. 

In all ages woman has been associated with flowers. They have 
been her symbol and her tribute; for her pleasure have they been 
cultivated, for her ornament they have been gathered. It is but 
just that she should learn to produce as well as to demand, to supply 
the fruits of the earth as well as to consume them. The flowers of 
mythology are associated with goddesses rather than gods: we have 
Flora and Pomona, we have the story of Persephone, and the legend 
of the Hesperides. It was for a woman that the Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon were planted ; it was, according to Pliny, the women of 
Rome who cultivated the garden ; and its appearance, according to 
Cato the Censor, was the test of good housewifery. The convent- 
gardens of England were, some still are, a centre of delight and 
healing, and one rejoices to know that in many a farmhouse and 
village home, herb-drying and distilling and the decoction of flower- 
wines and simples have gone on with uninterrupted continuity from 
days when such things were a recognised feature of woman’s work. 

And this brings us to the question—Is the recent revival of the 
woman-gardener only part of the modern ‘boom’ in woman, or has 
she, as the Americans put it, come to stay? I have had exceptional 
opportunities of watching the problem for the past six years, having 
myself been concerned in the placing of nearly every woman-gardener 
now holding employment, and I am inclined to say that her 
permanence depends upon herself. As at present appears, she either 
does not want to become a working gardener at all, or she does not 
want it under present conditions. 

The work awaits her, at all events for the'time being; if she does 
not accept it, the failure is with the horticulturist and not with 
horticulture. 

To'some extent her work is as yet a protected industry. Nine- 
tenths, at least, of would-be employers who have applied to me for 
women-gardeners are themselves women, and in very many cases 
they have offered as a reason that they thought it right to promote 
a new opening for women’s work. I am bound to add that many of 
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these withdrew on finding that women’s work is not to be had cheap, 
and that a woman who has devoted two years to an expensive training 
does not propose to accept less than the wages of the ordinary under- 
gardener. Other would-be employers frankly acknowledge that the 
man-gardener is beyond their management, which is quite conceivable, 
and that they cherish the ambition to possess their own fruit and 
flowers, which, as we all know, is for the amateur as futile as to 
suppose that a coachman will allow us to manage the affairs of our 
own stable. Others, again, perceive the economic advantages of 
having a lady-gardener in the house, and have schemes for the 
employment of her evenings, wet days, ‘ off’ days, as supplementary 
to the governess, companion, secretary, or even cook. The ethics 
of business have not as yet been wholly mastered by the gentler 
sex. 

However, that the public is at present inclined to accept the 
woman-gardener is abundantly proved. She is to be found in the 
Royal Botanical Gardens of Kew, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; with two 
exceptions (women who have been put on the staff at Kew), of 
course, only as what are known in certain trades as ‘ improvers,’— 
paid, when paid at all, (and even dressed) as boys. The woman- 
gardener is to be found also at two or three charitable institutions, 
in four schools, and in a few private households. The recent move- 
ment has scarcely added to the number of women successful as 
nursery or market gardeners, though the capacity of women in this 
direction had been proved, as was well known in the horticultural 
world, long before the establishment of Horticultural Colleges. It is 
moreover the fact that the demand for women-gardeners is at 
present in excess of the supply, partly perhaps for reasons indicated 
above, and partly perhaps because the supply is, as will appear, very 
much smaller than is commonly supposed. 

I know of no instance in which, having seriously taken up work, 
the woman-gardener has abandoned it, but it is of course obvious 
that such employment, from its novelty and healthfulness, is sure to 
attract those whose work is not serious. This, no doubt, should be 
taken into account, in observing that out of the first hundred 
women students who passed out of the Horticultural College, Swanley, 
from the autumn of 1891 to Christmas 1898, only nineteen persevered 
throughout the whole course and took the diploma. To be boarded 
and lodged free with a pleasant outdoor life for two years may 
possibly have served as special incentive to perseverance in the case 
of those holding County Council scholarships, and may account for 
the fact that out of only thirty-six who remained for two years (the 
prescribed period of study) twenty were holders of scholarships. 
Thirty-two left after short periods ranging from three weeks to nine 
months—a fact which cannot be explained away by any hypo- 
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thesis as to entrance for special courses of study; as short-course 
students, students coming ostensibly for the good of their health, all 
students, indeed, not intending to go through the prescribed 
curriculum, have been systematically discouraged. The fact that 
more than four-fifths failed to persevere may, however, be variously 
interpreted, not necessarily as denoting change of purpose, for some 
have done good work elsewhere, and some have passed the Royal 
Horticultural Society examinations after leaving. On the other hand 
I learn from the secretary of one of the County Councils that after 
completing her training at Swanley as a gardener one young woman 
applied very shortly to be trained as an elementary schoolmistress, 
one became a dressmaker, and a third a nurse, and these are by no 
means solitary examples. 

The practical result of all this is, that out of a hundred women 
who began to train as women-gardeners, thirty-eight only have held 
situations, and some of these have since abandoned the work. Out 
of the thirty-eight who have accepted employment, twenty-four only 
had completed their studies, and eighteen only, two of whom have 
since given up gardening as a profession, have taken the College 
diploma. Therefore, so far as the women’s branch of the Horticul- 
tural College at Swanley is concerned, only sixteen qualified gardeners 
are at work out of the hundred women who have attempted the 
training. 

Unless we suppose, as after much careful observation I should be 
very unwilling to do, that gardening is less suitable as an occupation 
for women than such of us as were pioneers in the movement had 
expected, the conclusion is forced upon us that an acceptable system 
of education has still to be evolved. The success of students, both 
men and women, in all outside examinations is abundant evidence 
of the satisfactory nature of the theoretical instruction; and the 
continued willingness of the public to employ educated gardeners is 
equally abundant evidence of the market still open to them. It is, 
nevertheless, a discouraging result of the labours of six years to find 
that, though the men have been fairly persevering and successful, 
twenty-one twenty-fifths of the women-students have failed in 
attaining the end proposed. 

The lists of the Royal Horticultural Society’s examinations show, 
as has been seen, other methods of training which may incite our 
young women to greater perseverance, and which seem more likely 
to reach the class from which, as I believe, the gardener-employé of 
the future will, as in the past, be gathered—the class which, even at 
Swanley, has already been the most successful; for in the two 
instances in which a woman-student has taken high place in the Royal 
Horticultural Society examinations, winning the silver-gilt medal, 
both have been holders of County Council scholarships, and one, if 
not both, educated at elementary schools. 
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To sum up what appears, at present, to be the teaching of recent 
experiment, I venture to think that so far as the existent gardener- 
employé is concerned, the practical result has been to raise his 
standard and his position, rather than to show that he is in need of 
recruits from the so-called educated classes. ‘The social position of 
most of those who have distinguished themselves in the examinations 
of the Royal Horticultural Society is practical proof of this, if proof 
be needed, and, on the whole, should not be matter for regret among 
those whose view is the wider one of the improvement of horticulture 
and not the advancement of a class. The position of working 
gardener is still open to the gentle man and woman, but they must not 
expect anything more than a fair field and no favour among those 
to whom technical instruction and other easily accessible methods of 
study have given full facilities for education with themselves. 

Is there, then, to use a word less inappropriate in this connection 
than in its usual associations, no point in horticulture at which culture 
has its special uses? If the views of a considerable number of experts 
are to be accepted, if, for example, we may follow the natural deduc- 
tions of the recent census—almost the consensus—of opinion in the 
Morning Post, we may, I think, believe that there is, but it must be 
by specialisation, and with employment of capital, individual or pre- 
ferably, as I think, co-operative. In this most suggestive direction, 
lack of space will not permit me to enlarge, and I can only refer 
briefly to views which have been widely expressed elsewhere. 

Many of those most qualified to judge are assuring us that to 
horticulture, rather than to agriculture, we must look for the future 
employment of land and labour. They remind us that the monetary 
law of this country, the anachronism of monometallism, is one of the 
chief causes of the influence at present operating upon agricultural 
prices, and that this would not affect fruit and flower growing for 
home consumption ; they point out also that the market gardener, 
unlike the farmer, has a right of property in any improvement which 
adds to the value of the land occupation. 

It is true that fruit, like other produce, comes to us cheap from 
abroad, but surely the toleration by the poor and middle class, 
especially in towns, for American apples and continental strawberries, 
peaches, and apricots, would soon disappear when once they found 
that fruit of first quality, not gathered before it was ripe, and not 
subjected to a sea-voyage, could be had at the same price as the 
inferior articles which are better known to the rising generation. 
Fruit-growing involves, of course, a time element, as does no other 
crop; but a fourteen years’ lease would ensure profit in the planting 
of plums; raspberries, currants, and gooseberries would pay well in 
half that time, and the planting of apples, pears, and cherries would 
be adding to the value of property and would be the affair of the 
landlord. 
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Mr. Bunyard—than whom surely no one in England is better 
qualified to speak—in his Fruit-farming for Profit, a record of the 
results of forty years’ experience in the management of the largest 
fruit-tree nursery in the kingdom, has pointed out that the 
statistics of fruit-importation are misleading, and include a number 
of fruits, such as bananas, pines, oranges, lemons, and the like, which 
would never be grown here in any quantity. Moreover, he points 
out many by-products of fruit-growing, not only in various forms of 
preserving, in which we might well take a lesson from America, but 
in the making (under various names which had better not be 
inquired into) of damson and gooseberry wine, of the growing of 
damsons and black currants for dyeing, and of apples for a variety of 
purposes which the light of nature would never suggest. Fruit- 
growing, moreover, incidentally encourages other trades, such as 
osier-growing and basket-making. 

Here we are only at the beginning of things, there is still a wide 
field for experiment, and experiment requires capital, science, and 
the scientific—that is, the educated, not merely the instructed— 
habit of mind. 

I think there is still abundant work for Horticultural Colleges in 
carrying further the instruction given by County Councils, but they 
should be on lines not yet attempted, and which can only be carried 
through by a public body having no private ends to serve. I would 
point out that the advanced theoretical teaching given at Swanley, 
which has borne excellent fruit in the examination room, may 
well be continued, but it should be under the organisation of a body 
having not merely amiable and philanthropic intentions, but some 
knowledge of the subject : let us say the Royal Horticultural Society. 
No part of the funds should be allowed to benefit any private person, 
nor should the gardens be required to serve any end but that of lesson- 
books for the students, having only such relation to the market as 
should suffice to teach the conditions of selling, packing, and selec- 
tion. This, one would hope, should ensure the study of produce under 
other than merely commonplace conditions, and make possible the 
risk which must always attend experiment and the inquiry into the 
unknown. The fees should be well within the reach of the pro- 
fessional classes, that the College may not be only for the well-to-do 
on the one hand, and the County Council scholar on the other. It 
should, however, be at the service of those of the leisured classes 
who wish to specialise in certain subjects, to experiment or to take 
up for short periods some particular branch of study for application 
to the home garden. The management should make such arrange- 
ments for lodging and boarding as, under proper restrictions, should 
meet varying requirements ; in short, the advancement of horticulture 
being the recognised purpose of the institution, that and that alone 
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should be the end it is required to serve. My interest in this 
direction has brought me into relation with many of those most 
prominent in horticulture, and I feel persuaded that on lines 
wide as these such an institution would obtain their fullest sympathy 


and support. 
A. Goopricu FREER, 


late Hon. Sec. to the Horticultural College, Sraniley. 
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THE DALMENY EXPERIMENTS 


MANURING WITH BRAINS 


In these fin de siécle days, when our home markets are continually 
glutted with grain, meat, and other agricultural produce from 
foreign countries, and prices in consequence are steadily kept at a 
very low level, the great problem before the British farmer is 
how to produce the best possible crop at the lowest possible cost. 
The foreign competitor has many advantages over the British 
farmer, inasmuch as he grows his produce on land which, as a 
rule, can be bought outright for less than the sum which the 
British farmer has to pay annually in name of rent for the hire of 
land of equal fertility. As a rule, too, the foreign competitor has at 
his command a plentiful supply of cheap labour, whereas in the home 
country the scarcity of labourers and the consequent high rate at 
which agricultural labour has to be paid for are among the greatest 
difficulties which the farmer has to face. In many cases also, the 
foreign competitor has the advantage of a better climate than the 
home farmer. The advantage of proximity to the great consuming 
centre has also ceased to operate in favour of British agriculturists, 
for the steamship on the ocean highway now brings grain and other 
produce from New York or Odessa at a cost for transport which is 
certainly not greater than would be charged by our home railways 
for carrying the same produce by rail from Liverpool to London. 
But despite the great advantages which the foreign competitor 
possesses in the form of cheap land, cheap labour, &c., the British 
farmer has held his own in the competition with the world, and it 
says much for the skill and enterprise of the British farmer that the 
average yield per acre of cultivated land in Great Britain is vastly 
greater than that of any other country. The liberal use of artificial 
manuring is the main cause of the greater yield per acre of produce 
in Great Britain, and it is mainly through this greater yield of pro- 
duce per acre that the British farmer has been able to withstand the 
competition from foreign countries where land is cheap and labour 
plentiful. 

Artificial manuring is absolutely essential to successful farming 
in Great Britain, for the removal from the land of a great quantity of 
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grain, potatoes, meat, milk, wool, &c., every year to the great con- 
suming centres, involves a steady drain on the fertility of the soil, 
and as in the cities the ‘ residual produce’ of all these food-stuffs— 
the fertilising value of which is estimated by Sir William Crookes at 
16,000,000/. sterling per annum—is for the most part sent through 
the drains into the sea, the fertility of the soil would be steadily 
reduced if it were not for the use of artificial manures. As a matter 
of fact, our national bill for imported artificial manures bulks up to 
the goodly total of 22,000,000/. per annum, or close upon 25s. per 
annum for every acre of cultivated land in the United Kingdom. It 
has also to be noted that this large sum of 22,000,000/. expended by 
our home farmers every year on imported artificial manures is quite 
independent of the manurial value of the artificial feeding stuffs 
imported into the country, the manurial value of these imported 
feeding stuffs being estimated at 12,000,000/. per annum. It 
follows therefore that the science of manuring is one of the most 
important branches of knowledge which the British farmer must 
master if he is to be successful in his business. There can be no 
manner of doubt whatever that in the earlier decades of the Victorian 
era an immense amount of money was annually lost by farmers 
applying high-priced manures or- manurial mixtures, which were 
either unsuited to their soils or were bought at much more than 
their proper value. In 1879, when the agricultural depression was 
becoming very acute through the fall in prices caused by increased 
importations of agricultural produce from abroad, the Marquis of 
Salisbury in a memorable speech roundly declared that if farmers 
‘would manure their land with brains as the painter mixed his 
paints ’ there would be much less heard about agricultural depression. 
This statement was severely criticised at the time, but the inexorable 
logic of events has abundantly proved that although the statement in 
question was rather sweeping in its scope, there was a deal more 
truth in it than most people believed at the time. Since then a 
great deal of attention has been devoted to the subject of ‘ manuring 
with brains,’ though it cannot be said that up till lately we have 
learned very much from all the countless and costly experiments in 
manuring that have been made since 1879. 

In 1848 the renowned Rothamsted experiments were started by 
Mr. John (now Sir John) Bennet Lawes, in conjunction with his 
lifelong collaborateur Mr. Joseph (now Sir Joseph) Henry Gilbert. 
These experiments have been continued ever since, and Sir John 
Lawes, with princely munificence, has not only made over the 
Rothamsted experimental grounds and laboratories to the nation, but 
has also set apart the sum of 100,000/. as an endowment fund to 
provide for the Rothamsted experiments being carried on to per- 
petuity. These experiments are unique in many ways. For fifty-six 
years the same kinds of grain crops have been grown on the same 
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plots with the same kinds of manures year after year, each section 
having also one or more plots which have been cropped continuously 
without: any kind of manure. The Rothamsted experiments have 
shown that the strong land there, though cropped with grain crops 
year after year and the whole crop removed without any manure 
being applied in return, has continued to produce an average yield of 
13 bushels per acre of wheat, which is equal to the average yield per 
acre of all the wheat-producing countries in the world. They also 
proved to demonstration that where mixed mineral manures alone, or 
nitrogenous manures alone, were applied continuously year after year, 
the yield was but slightly greater than that obtained from the 
unmanured plots, whereas when a mixture containing nitrogen, 
superphosphate, and potash was regularly applied, the average yield 
was over 30 bushels per acre, which was more than the British average 
yield of wheat, and was about equal to the yield obtained from the 
plots which got an annual dressing of 14 tons per acre of farmyard 
manure. This clearly proved that nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, 
were all essential elements of plant food, and that, in strong retentive 
soils at any rate, the fertilising matter removed by crops of grain 
might be successfully and profitably replaced by means of a well- 
balanced dressing of these three essentials. In these experiments 
the nitrogen was applied in two different forms, namely, in the form 
of nitrate of soda and in the other form of ammoniacal salts, and 
between the two forms of nitrogen the balance over all this long 
term of years was slightly in favour of the nitrate. It may be 
admitted, however, that as these continuous white crop-growing 
experiments are being carried out upon the same lines year after 
year, and each year’s results only confirm those of previous years, 
while at the same time these crops are grown under conditions which 
never obtain in ordinary farm practice, the Rothamsted experiments 
have now lost much of the interest which they formerly had for the 
agricultural public. 

Inspired by the example of the Rothamsted experiments, the 
national agricultural societies and several other public bodies pro- 
ceeded to establish similar experimental stations, and when, in the 
end of last decade, the Board of Agriculture was entrusted to 
distribute an annual grant of 8,000/. for the promotion of agricultural 
science teaching and research work, the number of experimental 
stations was greatly increased, practically every centre of agricultural 
education then starting an experimental station for testing the 
relative value of different systems of manuring. It can hardly be 
said, however, that the results obtained from these experiments have 
added in any material degree to the stock of knowledge which had 
been accumulated by the Rothamsted experiments. The staple 
materials used as agricultural manures had been tested at Rothamsted, 
so that the later experimenters had no easy task before them in 
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producing results which warranted the cost of maintaining these 
stations. But all the same they busied themselves with testing the 
relative merits of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia as sources 
of nitrogen, the relative merits of mineral superphosphate and bone 
manures as sources of phosphate, and the relative merits of kainit, 
muriate of potash, and sulphate of potash as sources of potash. As 
a matter of course, the results obtained from these experiments were 
exceedingly inconclusive and contradictory, and in fact were as 
diverse as the soils and the climates in which the experiments were 
conducted. Incidentally, however, these later experiments did demon- 
strate that the old plan of applying a heavy dressing of from four to 
six tons of caustic lime once in a long term of years was an unprofit- 
able investment, and that basic slag—a by-product in the manufacture 
of iron and steel—when ground to a very fine powder, was a cheap 
source of phosphate and lime and gave good results on moorish and 
peaty land. But as a whole, the results obtained from these experi- 
mental statistics were so meagre in comparison with the cost, that the 
Scottish National Agricultural Society abandoned their stations as a 
failure, and it is a very open secret that in recent years the Board of 
Agriculture inspectors have urged the conductors of the grant- 
receiving experimental stations to try and hit upon some other form 
of research rather than go on testing the same manures year after 
year with ever-varying results. 

In regard to all these manurial experiments there is one most 
important fact which only requires to be stated in order that its 
significance may be fully realised. In recent years bacteriological 
science has proved beyond the possibility of cavil that, in the great 
cycle of change from the organic matter in the soil to the elaborated 
products which are absorbed by the roots of the plant, the bacteria 
of the soil are the great and indeed the only agents employed. It 
is now a proved scientific fact that the decomposition of organic 
matter in the soil is due to bacterial action—to the action of the 
various groups of soil organisms. It is also a proved fact that the 
wart-like excrescences on the roots of leguminous plants—clovers, 
beans, peas, vetches, &c.—are the camping-grounds of myriads of 
bacteria which possess the property of being able to absorb the free 
nitrogen of the atmosphere, and render it available for the use of the 
plant. Bacteriological science has also proved that caustic lime will 
destroy the nitrifying and other advantageous soil organisms, whereas 
carbonate of lime, such as is found in lime compost, is highly 
beneficial to these advantageous soil organisms, and in fact a due 
proportion of lime compounds in the surface soil, where these 
organisms are found in greatest numbers and in greatest activity, is 
absolutely essential to the due discharge of their functions. The 
bringing about, therefore, in the soil of those conditions which 
favour the development and action of those nitrifying and other 
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advantageous organisms is the great aim and end of scientific 
manuring, for the farmyard and artificial manures applied to the soil 
are not taken up direct by the plants, but go in the first place to 
feed crops of soil bacteria, which in turn provide the highly 
elaborated materials to be absorbed by the roots of the plant. And 
yet, despite the paramount importance of the functions of soil 
bacteria and the necessity for providing in the soil the conditions 
which favour the development and action of the advantageous soil 
organisms, the reader will search in vain through all the reports of 
the above-noted manurial experiments, without discovering the 
remotest reference to soil bacteria or the conditions which favour 
their development. It is true that in the account of the Rothamsted 
experiments which Sir J. B. Lawes and Sir J. H. Gilbert wrote for 
publication in the Highland and Agricultural Society’s Transactions 
of 1895, there is an account given of the experiments made to test 
the question as to whether the bacteria in the root nodules of the 
leguminose possess the power of absorbing the ‘ free nitrogen’ of the 
atmosphere, and rendering it available for the use of the plant. At 
the same time nothing is said in the article in question as to the 
conditions which favour the development and action of the nodule 
bacteria or any other soil organisms. It has also for several years 
been held as a proved scientific fact that the oxidation of organic 
matter in the soil, which was formerly held to be a purely chemical 
change, was due to the action of soil bacteria. It was further held 
as a scientific fact that the nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia required 
to undergo the process of nitrification before becoming available for 
plant use, and that for this process a due supply of lime in the 
surface soil was absolutely essential. But although every crop 
removes a greater or less amount of lime from the soil, and although 
lime, on account of its solubility, has a constant tendency to work 
down into the subsoil, few, if any, of these manurial experiments 
show that steps were taken by the experimenters to provide in the 
surface soil that due supply of lime compounds which all bacterio- 
logical scientists held to be essential to successful nitrification. In 
fact in the Rothamsted experiments we find grain crops grown for 
fifty-six years on the same land without any lime being’ applied 
during all that time. It was little wonder, therefore, that under 
such conditions the nitrate of soda gave better results than the 
sulphate of ammonia. Inthe annual report of the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s experiments at Woburn for 1896, it is shown that on the 
wheat-growing section of the lands, the sulphate of ammonia plots 
showed a yield which was much superior in bulk and quality to that 
obtained from the nitrate of soda plots, but on the barley-growing 
section the crops on some of the sulphate of ammonia plots proved a 
complete failure, a result which the Director of the experiments— 
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Dr. Voelcker—found to be due to the supplies of lime in the soil 
being exhausted. 

We now come to notice the evolution and progress of what has 
come to be known as the New Soil Science. Some eighteen years 
ago the two founders of that New Soil Science were attracted to the 
study of soil bacteriology. One of them was Mr. John Hunter, F.LC., 
F.C.S., chemical analyst and lecturer on agricultural chemistry and 
brewing science. The other was Professor M‘Alpine, lecturer on 
botany and botanical adviser to the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland. The discoveries of Pasteur and other investi- 
gators as to the paramount importance of having the right crops of 
yeast plants in the production of beer was doubtless the means by 
which Mr. Hunter was led to recognise the equally great importance 
of having in the soil the right crops of soil bacteria. The nodules 
on the roots of the leguminosze were first investigated by Messrs. 
Hunter and M‘Alpine, and, as the results of a careful series of inves- 
tigations and experiments, they demonstrated the fact that the 
bacteria in these root nodules did possess the power of absorbing 
the ‘free nitrogen’ of the atmosphere and rendering it available for 
the use of the plant. The discovery of this property on the part of 
the nodule bacteria is usually ascribed to Hellriegel, but years before 
Hellriegel announced his discovery in 1886, Messrs. Hunter and 
M‘Alpine were teaching the same fact to their students, as the 
lecture notes of any of their students at that time can testify. After 
investigating the nature and functions of the bacteria in the root 
nodules of the leguminose, Messrs. Hunter and M‘Alpine proceeded 
to carry out a series of investigations in regard to the nitrifying 
bacteria. At an early stage of their investigations they found there 
were several well-defined sets of bacteria concerned in the work whose 
final end is nitrification. They succeeded in isolating and cultivating 
the nitrous germ, and they also isolated what they believed to be the 
nitric germ, but in the case of the latter germ they were for a time 
puzzled to find that they could not from it, in any ordinary culture 
media, produce nitrates. By a happy inspiration they remembered the 
plan by which Napoleon was able to secure from the old mortar in the 
Paris stables a supply of nitrate for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and they accordingly added a small supply of mild lime in the form 
of garden wall mortar to the culture media, with the result that the 
nitric germs produced nitrates speedily enough. These experimenters 
knew well enough before then that caustic lime would destroy the 
soil bacteria, and they therefore taught that the old plan of applying 
a heavy dressing of four to six tons per acre of hot lime was a huge 
mistake, while on the other hand a small annual, or at the outside 
biennial, dressing of lime compost to the surface soil, where bacterial 
life was most active, was an essential in successful and scientific 
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manuring. They also found that these lime compounds in the 
surface soil served a further important use by preventing the soluble 
silicates being taken up by the roots of the plant, as these soluble 
silicates were taken up by the lime, and still more readily by the 
magnesium obtained from the lime, and then formed insoluble 
silicates which were retained in the soil and did not diffuse into the 
plant, so that there was produced a non-silicated stem, or in other 
words a cellulose stem, which would bend without breaking in the 
wind, while the non-silicated straw was much superior in value to 
the silicated straw. They ridiculed the old idea that soluble silica, 
built up in the tissue of the plant, gave strength and solidity to the 
stem, and they pointed out that silica was, to all intents and purposes, 
glass, so that straw with a backbone of silica was a brittle substance 
which was very liable to be broken and ‘ lodged’ by wind, and more- 
over was of very inferior feeding value. They also found that just 
as in the manufacture of beer or whisky, or in fact in any process 
of fermentation, great quantities of carbonic acid were produced, so 
through the operations of the soil ferments great quantities of 
carbonic acid were produced in the soil, and one great function of 
subsoil drains was to provide an outlet for the great amount of 
carbonic acid produced in the soil through the operation of the soil 
ferments. The same line of reasoning went to show that the com- 
monly accepted doctrine as to capillarity required to be recast, and 
in fact that the whole of the old system of agricultural science as 
taught in the textbooks commonly used, required to be pulled down 
and built up anew on a biological basis. 

At the time that Mr. Hunter and Mr. M‘Alpine began to teach 
these new doctrines, they were both lecturers in the Edinburgh 
Agricultural Curriculum, and some of their co-lecturers, including 
the Professor of Agriculture at the University, held that their new 
doctrines were heretical in the extreme, and as Mr. Hunter was re- 
garded as the prime mover in the heresy he was called to book. But 
the quarry stood at bay, and showed so much fighting capacity that 
the heresy hunters retired baffled from the field. The Senatus of 
the University were evidently not prejudiced against Mr. Hunter on 
account of his heretical ideas, as they forthwith appointed him 
Examiner in Agricultural Chemistry in the University, though most 
of the leading lights in that domain of science were candidates for 
the post. Time passed on, and the Edinburgh Agricultural Curri- 
culum, which had for long been torn by dissensions among its 
lecturers, was added to the list of the ‘things that were.’ Professor 
M‘Alpine joined the agricultural teaching staff of the Glasgow 
Technical College, and as he was of a much less aggressive character 
than Mr. Hunter, his ‘advanced’ views did not bring him into 
collision with any of his co-lecturers of that college. Mr. Hunter 
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continued his research work and endeavoured to induce his farmer 
friends to carry out experiments on the lines he suggested. Some 
there were who did so, but the experimental work so done was not 
earried out under conditions which could attract public attention. 
Truth to tell also, the progress of the New Soil Science was greatly 
hindered by Mr. Hunter’s rasping criticisms on the views held, and 
the experimental work done, by other scientists. 

But everything comes to him who waits, and at last the time 
eame when the doctrines of the New Soil Science could be tested 
under the most favourable conditions. The post of land agent on 
Lord Rosebery’s Scottish estates became vacant and Mr. Drysdale, 
the gentleman who was appointed to that highly responsible post, 
was an old pupil of Mr. Hunter’s. Mr. Drysdale was wholly unfettered 
by any feeling of blind loyalty to orthodox doctrines in agricultural 
science, and, after carefully examining for himself the later develop- 
ments in the New Soil Science, he came to the conclusion that it was 
desirable to have these new ideas put to the test in actual farm practice. 
He accordingly commenced experimenting on a small scale in various 
fields, and with such satisfactory results that, with the cordial 
approval of Lord Rosebery, it was decided to extend the work. In 
the spring of 1895, therefore, a thoroughly well equipped experi- 
mental station was established on his Lordship’s farm at Dalmeny 
Park, with Mr. Hunter as scientific adviser, the practical work being 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Drysdale himself. Part of the 
station was devoted to testing the relative productiveness of different 
varieties of grain, potatoes, &c., another part was devoted to bacterio- 
logical research work, and the remainder of the station was worked 
as a miniature farm on the four-course rotation, each section being 
sub-divided into sixteen plots, which were all differently manured on 
a regular system. A good-sized volume would be required to detail 
the results, which have been most consistent throughout, obtained at 
this station in the last four years, during which time the station 
has been annually visited by hundreds of deeply interested agricul- 
turists. A few of the more notable results may, however, be briefly 
summarised. In the first season the beneficial results of a small dress- 
ing of ground lime were so marked that the system of applying to 
every field on the farm an annual dressing of 4 cwts. of lime was com- 
menced, and has been continued ever since. In order that the small 
dressing should be equally distributed over the soil, Mr. Hunter procured 
ground lime, 7.e. ordinary burned lime shells mechanically ground to a 
fine state ofdivision. At first this ground lime was applied in the com- 
post form, but the second year’s experience showed that it was equally 
effective and less costly when applied direct in the hot state when 
the land was being worked, the small quantity of hot lime applied 
being insufficient to injure the nitrifying and other soil organisms, 
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besides being rapidly converted into the carbonate form when worked 
into the soil. It was also found that when the lime required by the 
nitrifying and other soil organisms was thus supplied, the plots 
which had received their nitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia showed much better crops, alike as to quantity and 
quality, than were obtained from the plots which got their nitrogen 
in the form of nitrate of soda. Mineral superphosphate, supplemented 
in the case of the potato and root crops with fermented bones, 
proved the most satisfactory form of phosphate. The Dalmeny 
experiments also emphasised the importance of potash for every crop, 
particularly the leguminous, potato, and root crops. With a moderate 
dressing of farmyard manure, supplemented with 4 ewts. ground 
lime applied at the time of working the land, and followed by 4 cwts. 
superphosphate, 1 cwt. fermented bones, 2 cwts. of kainit, and 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia, the Dalmeny Home farm produces crops which 
are the admiration of all who see them. Another most important 
branch of investigation was in regard to the destructive pest of 
finger-and-toe in turnips—a pest which had previously bafiled the 
skill of experimenters. The Dalmeny experimenters knew that a 
heavy dressing of caustic lime would kill the germ of finger-and-toe, 
but it would also kill the nitrifying and other advantageous soil 
organisms, while, on the other hand, a small dressing of 4 ewts. per 
acre would be insufficient to kill the disease germ. They therefore 
steered a middle course so as to avoid the Scylla on the one hand and 
the Charybdis on the other, by applying 1 ton of ground lime per 
acre when the land was being ploughed in the autumn, and another 
ton per acre when the land was being worked in the spring. In this 
case they rigidly avoided the use of dissolved phosphates and used 
undissolved phosphates supplemented with 8 ewts. kainit and 1 cwt. 
sulphate of ammonia. This treatment proved a complete success, and 
the root crops grown by this system on infested soil were found to be 
sound and good, while those grown on the same soil under different 
treatment were so rotten as hardly to be worth removing. It was 
noted, however, that though this treatment was successful in eradicat- 
ing the disease, the crop was decidedly smaller than that grown on 
uninfested land to which only a tenth of the same amount of lime 
had been applied. 

A word in conclusion may be added as to the far-reaching effect 
of the Dalmeny experiments. When these experiments were com- 
menced, ground lime for agricultural purposes had never been heard 
of, whereas now there are at least six lime works where extensive 
grinding ‘plant’ is kept hard at work to supply the ever-increasing 
demand for that substance. Since the principles of the New Soil 

Science have been put in successful practice at Dalmeny, the scientific 
authorities, who at first had branded these principles as absurd heresies, 
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have changed their tune, and in the recently published volume of the 
Highland Society’s Transactions, the chemical adviser of that Society 
has unreservedly declared his acceptance of these new doctrines. 
Great credit is due to Lord Rosebery for not only providing the means 
of carrying on this important research work, but also for throwing 
his home farm and experimental grounds open for the inspection and 
information of agriculturists. 


D. Younae. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CRICKET IN 1899 


THE VALUATION OF DRAWN MATCHES 


THE cricket of 1899 was of unusual interest, and its devotees, an 
ever-growing multitude, watched its progress, either as actual 
spectators or through the newspaper reports, with an eagerness 
which often amounted to anxiety, surprising when it is remembered 
how entirely free the game is from the stimulus of gambling. The 
best Australian team that ever visited us, playing with astonishing 
endurance six days a week for four consecutive months on all the 
famous pitches of the country, and five test matches between them 
and the highest talent that England could produce, were attractions 
which, added to the lengthy programmes of fifteen first-class 
counties contending for the Championship, kept up a continuous 
current of mild sensation throughout the season. Glorious sunshine 
through the principal cricketing months, popular favourites in good 
form, and records broken every week,—what could the enthusiastic 
crowds or their faithful providers, the halfpenny evening papers, 
which fed the excitement on which they live, desire better? ‘One 
o'clock scores,’ ‘Surrey going great guns,’ ‘ Startling cricket,’ ‘ Abel 
in fine form,’ and similar placard announcements, were more popular 
lines than the duel between Kruger and Chamberlain, and even ran 
the Dreyfus trial close in popular favour. The trouble the Australians 
gave us was just the suspicion of bitterness which redeemed the 
sparkling draught from insipidity. But the one drawback to general 
enjoyment of the season’s performances was the remarkably large 
proportion of unfinished games. Four out of the five test matches 
wete drawn, twelve out of the thirty other matches played by the 
Australian team, and sixty-one out of the 150 events which 
constituted the tournament for the County Championship. These 
included many of the best and some of the most critical contests. 
At times, and especially when the fifth of the test matches had to be 
left drawn, and England had to be content to accept a verdict of 
inferiority based on the only one of the series which was finished, 
suggestions for preventing such unsatisfactory results were offered in 
all the papers. The familiar proposals of widening the wickets, 
narrowing the bats, extending the time for important matches, 
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deciding games by the first innings, playing matches of one innings 
for each side only, playing matches by relays of batsmen from each 
side alternately, diminishing the distance between the wickets for 
the benefit of the bowlers, and other ideas were ventilated. The 
Australians we were assured would not come again unless provision 
were made for playing at least the test matches to a conclusion, 
however long they might occupy. Perhaps the dissatisfied com- 
mentators might be excused this year for having forgotten that 
England has had summer seasons when steady or intermittent rain 
would have interfered with a test match even if a week had been set 
apart for it. Curiously very little attention was given, if any, to one 
or two timidly submitted suggestions that the drawn games should 
be estimated. And yet this could be done, as I hope to show, in 
nine out of ten games so exactly as to exhibit the result with a fair- 
ness only a little less satisfactory than that of a finished match. 

The method of calculation which I should adopt would be that of 
comparing the actual performance of each side in every match, 
drawn or finished. I should ascertain the two wicket averages in 
every game, deduct the lower average from the higher one, and 
credit and debit the two sides respectively. I would only exclude 
from this valuation the very few-matches, not more than three or 
four in all the Championship tournament this year, in which at least 
one innings on each side had not been completed, admitting, however, 
the few instances when one side had voluntarily declared its first 
innings closed. This system of valuation may be first illustrated by 
applying it to the Australian test matches. The record, as has been 
stated, shows one victory to the credit of the Australians, and four 
drawn games. Estimated by the method just explained, the valuation 
comes out as below :— 


1. (Nottingham.) England 348 for 17 wickets = 20°47 average; Australia 482 
for 18 wickets =26°77 average. Match value, 6:30 to Australia’s credit and 
England’s debit. 

2. (Lords.) England 446 for 20 wickets = 22°30 average; Australia 449 for 10 
wickets = 4490 average. Match value, 22°60 to Australia’s credit. 

3. (Leeds.) England 239 for 9 wickets = 26°55 average; Australia 396 for 20 
wickets = 19°80 average. Match value, 6°75, this time in England’s favour. 

4, (Manchester.) England 466 for 13 wickets=35°84; Australia 542 for 17 
wickets = 31°88. Match value, 3°96, again to England's credit. 

5. (Oval.) England 576 for 10 wickets = 57-60; Australia 606 for 15 wickets 
= 40°40. Match value, 17°20 to England’s credit. 


It thus appears that in this series of test matches Australia claims 
total match values 28-90, while England’s three credits reach a sum 
of 27°91, leaving a balance of only ‘99 in Australia’s favour, and 
showing a remarkable evenness of talent. 

It is not necessary to give in detail the separate values of the 
other matches played by the Australians during their stay in this 
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country, but it may be interesting to state that, calculated in the 
manner here set forth, the total match values credited to them would 
amount to 1,195°66, while their debits would reach only 785:14. 
These figures include the test matches. The Australians played in 
all thirty-five matches, and the official record states that they won 
sixteen, lost three, and that sixteen were drawn. Of the drawn 
games eight were in their favour when judged by this method of 
reckoning. Seven were against them, and one (the first match with 
Yorkshire, which was abandoned after the county had made eighty- 
three for three wickets) is not counted. 

The application of this system to the matches which constitute 
the County Championship tournament is, however, its most interest- 
ing development. I am not by any means venturing to set it up in 
competition with the official method of computation. All I suggest 
is that it may be regarded as a statistical supplement to the M.C.C. 
table. The Marylebone Cricket Club formulated its rule for estima- 
ting the County Championship in the autumn of 1894, so that the 
contest has only been authoritatively recognised since the season of 
1895. It provides that ‘one point shall be reckoned for each win, 
one deducted for each loss: unfinished games shall not be reckoned. 
The county which during the season shall have in finished matches 
obtained the greatest proportionate number of points shall be 
reckoned champion county.’ It should be added that the M.C.C. 
also nominate each year the counties which shall be eligible to com- 
pete for the Championship and fix the minimum number of matches 
which each shall play. In 1899 fifteen counties were included, 
Worcestershire coming in for the first time. In view of the Australian 
tour the M.C.C. allowed the minimum of inter-county matches to be 
twelve, six out and six at home. In ordinary years the minimum 
has been seven or eight out and home matches. The weather is 
almost entirely responsible for so many matches being left unfinished ; 
either play is stopped by rain, or, as was the case this year, the hard 
dry wickets are so favourable to the batsmen that it has been found 
impossible to dispossess the whole of them in a well-contested game 
within the regulation three days. No doubt the physical conditions 
are sometimes supplemented by political tactics. The captain of a 
losing side finds a couple of ‘ stonewallers’ invaluable when he has 
to play against time. A draw makes no difference to the position of 
his county; a loss does. Thus the natural desire to get a good 
position in the list tends directly to encourage drawn matches. 

Nor does the official calculation take into account the extent of 
the wins. A bare win, a fluky win it may be, counts just the same 
as an overwhelming victory. Surrey beat Somerset in the last week 
of May by an innings and 379 runs. A week later Kent beat 
Somerset by 528 runs to 487. But both victories are of just the 
same value in the official estimate. There may be some good 
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cricketing reason for this inequity; but when cricketers appeal to 
arithmetic and reckon out their results even to the second place of 
decimals, ordinary statisticians may be excused for expecting some- 
thing like close accuracy. Certainly, if the object of the calculation 
is to ascertain the exact relative merits of the various teams as 
judged by their actual performances, the valuation of each match in 
the manner here sketched will give that information much more 
perfectly than it can be got from the M.C.C. method. The following 
are specimens of the debit and credit accounts I should keep with 
each county. I take the two at the top of the list, namely, Surrey 
and Yorkshire. The matches are given in the order in which they 
were played, 


SURREY YORKSHIRE 
Cr. Dr. Cr. Dr. 
11-00 Leicestershire ‘D5 Worcestershire 
21°35 Derbyshire 40:00 Somersetshire 
21°31 *Leicestershire 25°50 Gloucestershire 
*Gloucestershire °30 12:05 Essex 
59°50 Somersetshire Middlesex 24°50 
*Warwickshire 2°05 21:85 Hampshire 
27-40 Derbyshire Essex 15°88 
22:15 Lancashire a 15°48 Derbyshire 
15:15 *Yorkshire 57°03 Leicestershire 
11:25 *Sussex *Surrey 15:15 
Hampshire 8°84 8:35 Warwickshire 
*Essex 12:00 Lancashire 2-95 
8:98 Essex 29°60 Derbyshire 
*Sussex 14:12 | *Sussex 4:14 
Middlesex 13°71 4°36 *Somersetshire 
2:25 Kent 24°80 Warwickshire 
14:23 *Middlesex 22°75 Leicestershire 
11:45 *Nottinghamshire 60°99 *Middlesex 
14:48 *Somersetshire 19:85 Kent 
7°00 Gloucestershire 7:18 Gloucestershire 
33°85 Lancashire *Nottinghamshire 8°51 
*Kent 16 *Lancashire 7°27 
34°45 Hampshire 575 “Worcestershire 
58°91 *Warwickshire 16:79 *Hampshire 
874-71 51:18 21°65 Nottinghamshire 
Kent 16°63 
10°41 *Sussex 
404-94 95°08 





The unfinished matches in the above lists are indicated by 
asterisks. Surrey played one match with Nottinghamshire, which 
had to be abandoned on account of rain, after Notts had played half 
an innings. Neither this nor the Titanic game between the two 
leading counties themselves, when Yorkshire scored 704, and Surrey 
replied with 551 for seven wickets, is included in the accounts. Two 
instances from the above series may be selected to show the defect of 
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the M.C.C. disregard of drawn matches. At the Oval in the first 
week of July, Essex played a fine game against Surrey, heading the 
latter county by 132 runs on the first innings, 372 to 240. From 
Surrey’s second innings, however, a score of 264 resulted, and the 
time allowed for the match was exhausted. Ten days later Surrey 
won the return match at Leyton after a rather fluky game. The 
match value on the former occasion was 12°00 in favour of Essex, on 
the latter 8°98 to Surrey’s advantage; but only the second game 
counted. 

The Yorkshire v. Middlesex matches furnished another hard case. 
These counties met at the end of May at Lord’s, when Middlesex 
made 488 in one innings, while Yorkshire only reached a total of 486 
in their two attempts. The match value of 24:50 was fairly gained 
by Middlesex on that occasion. But at Bradford in July the 
Northerners more than retrieved their earlier defeat. In their one 
(declared) innings they scored 575 for seven wickets, while Middlesex 
made 188 in their first, and 87 for three wickets in their second 
innings, being thus only saved from ignominious defeat by timely 
rain. But the net result of these two matches in the Championship 
table is 1 point for Middlesex and 1 against Yorkshire. 

It would be easy to pick out from the season’s records many 
other instances of a county which, after splendid play, sometimes in 
consequence of splendid play, has missed the fair reward of its skill. 
The specimens quoted must, however, suffice. 

And now it only remains to ascertain the final result and compare 
it with the official record. The table compiled in accordance with 
the M.C.C. rule stood as follows at the end of the season : 


Finished 


Pr. Ww. L. D. Pts. in games Percentage 

Surrey . ° - 2 10 2 14 8 12 66°66 
Middlesex ; ; -— as 3 4 8 14 57:14 
Yorkshire ; a 6 4 10 10 18 55°55 
Lancashire .  & . 6 7 6 18 33°33 

Sussex . ; . 7 56 10 2 12 16°66 

Essex . ; ae 6 6 8 0O 12 — 
Warwickshire : a 4 5 ll -1 9 —1111 
Kent ; i Te 6 8 5 —2 14 — 14:28 
Gloucestershire -_— 5 8 7 —-3 13 — 93-76 
Hampshire ‘ - -_ 4 8 & —-4 12 — 33°33 
Notts . . , me 2 4 10 —-2 6 — 33°33 
Worcestershire - = 2 5 5 -3 7 — 42°85 
Leicestershire . | a 2 8 & -—6 10 — 60°00 
Somersetshire . _ 2 8 6 —6 10 — 60:00 
Derbyshire. . 18 ane 7 -7 ll — 63°63 


I place against this a table showing the total match values 
credited and debited to each of the fifteen counties engaged in the 
tournament, taken from accounts carefully compiled in the form of 
those referring to the Surrey and Yorkshire matches printed above. 
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Cr. Dr. Balance 
Surrey ° ‘ . 37471 51:18 323°53 
Yorkshire . ; . 404-94 95-03 809 91 
Middlesex . ‘ . 207°58 90-95 116°€3 
Essex . . . - 187°69 100°82 86:87 
Sussex . ‘ . 138854 86:93 51°61 
Worcestershire . : 102-12 55°55 46:57 
Kent . ° = - 10512 71:00 34:12 
Lancashire . ; - 184-65 155-32 29°33 
Gloucestershire . . 90°41 12301 — 82-60 
Nottinghamshire . . 110-60 155°73 — 45:13 
Warwickshire . . 157-07 252°38 — 95°31 
Hampshire . ‘ - 107°40 273°40 — 166-00 
Somersetshire . . 48°38 25101 — 202°63 
Leicestershire . . §2°77 27814 995°37 
Derbyshire . ‘ . 29-76 261-29 — 231-53 


It will be seen that the effect of weighing each match, and giving 
to the two sides engaged their respective credits and discredits, does 
not so seriously disturb the final results as perhaps might have been 
expected. Surrey secures the top place, and Derbyshire wins the 
wooden spoon, by both methods of estimation. Sussex is fifth 
and Gloucestershire ninth in both tables, while Yorkshire, Middlesex, 
Kent, Nottinghamshire, Somersetshire, and Leicestershire only vary 
their positions by a single place in the two lists. Essex and Worcester- 
shire appear to deserve higher places, while Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
and Hampshire have been assigned better positions officially 
than exact arithmetic would give them. But the most notable fact 
ascertainable from the second table is the enormous superiority of 
Surrey and Yorkshire over the other first-class counties. It may be 
objected that the two leading counties have made their high positions 
by reason of the larger number of matches in their programmes than 
in those of their competitors. Certainly the contest would be more 
satisfactory if all counties played the same number of matches, but 
it may be assumed that the only result of more matches being played 
by some of the counties would be to exhibit their inferiority even 
more strikingly. At all events these figures represent exactly what 
each county has accomplished during the season. It may be left for 
cricketers to draw whatever conclusions may seem most reasonable 
from them. 

A. C. Woorron. 


Nore.—In the Times of the 19th of August last a letter appeared 
from Mr. Norwood Young suggesting that the test matches between 
England and Australia should be estimated according to the wicket 
averages in each of them. Mr. Young showed that by adopting such 
a plan England would have been declared the winner of three of the 
four drawn test matches. I only allude to this letter to mention 
that my proposal to write this article for Taz NINETEENTH CENTURY 
was made in a letter to the Editor dated the 27th of July, 1899. 
A.C. W. 
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LITERATURE BEFORE LETTERS 


THE question has often been discussed whether there could possibly 
have been anything like what we call literature before the invention 
of our alphabet, or of any letters, whether hieroglyphic, cuneiform, 
or Chinese. Years ago this question was the subject of hot contro- 
versy between those who maintained that the original Homeric 
poems were composed before letters, paper, and ink were known to 
the Greeks, and that for some time they were handed down by oral 
tradition before they were reduced to writing, and the large public 
who declared such an idea was simply incredible, impossible, nay, 
unthinkable. These adjectives are very handy, but they are always 
suspicious by their very positiveness. If ethnology had been studied 
in the days of F. A. Wolf as it is now, these brave adjectives would 
soon have collapsed before the evidence which we now possess of the 
existence of poetical and literary works in different parts of the world 
long before there is any sign of a knowledge of written letters. To 
quote afew examples only—Prince, inthe Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, December 1897, p. 480, states that the records 
of Indian tribes were in nearly all cases transmitted orally by elderly 
men whose memories had been specially trained for the purpose 
from their youth. It was customary for these keepers of the tribal 
history from time to time to instruct the younger members of their 
clan in the annals of their people. The records thus transmitted 
in the case of the Passamaquoddies were kept in the memory of the 
historians by means of a mnemonic system assisted by the so-called 
wampum-shells, which were arranged on strings in.such a manner 
that certain combinations suggested certain sentences or ideas to 
the narrator or ‘ reader,’ who, of course, already knew his record by 
heart, and was merely aided in his memory by associating the 
arrangements of the wampum-beads with incidents or sentences in 
the tale, song, or ceremony which he was rendering. This explains 
such expressions as ‘ marriage wampum’ or ‘ burial wampum,’ which 
are common among the Passamaquoddies, and simply mean com- 
binations of wampum-shells which suggested to the initiated inter- 
preter the ritual of the tribal marriage and burial ceremonies, 
something like the Grihya-Sitras of the Vedic age. 
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This custom of preserving records by means of a mnemonic 
system was known to all the tribes of the Algonquin race as well as 
to the Iroquois clan. Brinton refers to the record of tally-sticks of 
the Crees and Chipeways as ‘the rude beginning of the system of 
mnemonic aids.’ 

The late Rev. W. W. Gill, who first civilised and then converted 
the whole of the island of Mangaia, described a considerable mnemonic 
literature as still existing in many of the islands of the South Pacific. 
It is metrical, and its language has retained certain archaisms, so as to 
differ slightly, but characteristically, from the spoken language. Those 
who learn these forms by heart enjoy great respect and influence 
among their people, and their records are accepted as authoritative 
for deciding any questions of inheritance, of disputed frontiers, of 
dynastic succession, &c., provided always that they are in metre and 
in the old language of the islands. Gill has published a number 
of these ancient songs which he had learned from his own converts. 
Were there no such keepers of records in Samoa for settling the 
succession ? 

A still more extraordinary case of the preservation of a large 
epic poem by means of memory only was discovered among the 
inhabitants of Finland. Here a large number of popular poems 
were collected at the beginning of our century by Lénnrot and 
others, poems which had lived on, as it would seem, without any 
elaborate measures having been taken for their careful preservation. 
They were collected in the spinning-rooms and bath-rooms, and 
there were but slight discrepancies between the same poems as 
recited by men and women in different parts of the country. 
All these poems, though apparently independent of each other, 
like the Homeric Aristeias, were easily arranged into one coherent 
epic, the Kalevala, though Lénnrot made no secret that, as he 
had learnt a larger number of those poems than any of the 
regular rhapsodes, he thought himself free to take the same liberties 
with them which they constantly did. All this is extremely in- 
teresting and instructive to all who are occupied with the 
Homeric question under several of its most important aspects. 

These cases, to which more might be added, prove, at all events, 
the fact that, before the invention of letters, oral tradition was the 
only means of preserving and handing down religious, legal, and 
poetical documents from one generation to another, and thus laying 
the foundations of what we call a civilised life, based on handing 
down the experience of each generation to succeeding generations. 

But while in many parts of the world these literary attempts 
remained naturally very imperfect, they were brought to a high 
state of perfection among the people of Mesopotamia, China, and 


Egypt, while in India they actually led on to a complete literature 


preserved in alphabetic writing. It was particularly that clan or 
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caste which is commonly called the caste of the Brahmans that 
cultivated literary compositions, and though they were averse to 
multiplying MSS. or books, one of the old alphabets is actually 
called Brihmi, the alphabet of their god Brahma or of the Brahmans. 
But though, for reasons of their own—that is, in order to keep the 
education of the higher ranks in their own hands—the Brahmans 
resisted the multiplication of MSS. and insisted on their sacred 
literature being handed down by one generation to another accord- 
ing to a strict discipline which formed the foundation of their 
popular education, we see there better than anywhere else how large 
a mass of literature may be preserved by memory alone, provided 
there is a scholastic method by which the memory is disciplined 
and strengthened for these extraordinary efforts. No wonder that 
modern schoolmasters consider such achievements as quite impos- 
sible, incredible, and unthinkable. They are like the fishes who, 
from living for generations in dark caves, have nearly or altogether 
lost the use of their eyes, and would naturally shake their heads when 
they were told that there was such a thing as light. 

One thing is certainly surprising—namely, that neither in Greece 
nor in India do we find any trace of the revolution that must have 
been introduced by the discovery of writing or its application to the 
better preservation of a literature that had till then been purely 
mnemonic. The invention of printing is, after all, a purely mechani- 
cal improvement, which any woodcarver might have made without 
much effort or ingenuity. Its effects, however, were colossal, and 
such words as printing, imprinting, publishing, edition, &c., soon 
found their place in the dictionary of every language. The inven- 
tion of an alphabet and its application to the preserving and spread- 
ing of literary compositions, required a much greater expenditure of 
ingenuity, and must have caused an immense revolution in the 
intellectual constitution of the leading nations of the world, and 
yet we meet almost nowhere with any expression of wonder and 
admiration. 

The reason for this may have been that writing came in very early 
and very gradually. At first it was used not for literary purposes, but 
for official inscriptions on monuments and coins, for treaties between 
States, or for commercial intercourse between the merchants of old. 
It was, in fact, at first a matter of engraving rather than of painting, 
of the chisel and stilus rather than of the brush, the reed, and colour 
(ink, &c.). Thus we find even in countries into which the knowledge 
of alphabetic writing was clearly imported, ready made, from without 
—as, for instance, in India—single letters scattered on milestones, used 
for marking cattle, employed tentatively on sigloi, then on coins 
and public monuments, long before the use of the alphabet, slightly 
modified and made more current, for literary purposes. In India, 
for instance, which derived its alphabet from an Aramean source, 
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the first trace of paper instead of stone or metal, and therefore of 
some colouring substance used for writing, occurs, as I pointed out 
in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, in the account which 
Nearchus in the fourth century B.c. gives us of what he had seen 
in India. He speaks of layers of cotton pressed together for the 
production of paper,’ a process similar to that which is followed by 
modern paper-makers in India in the production of their papier 
végétal. This seemed to me to prove the existence of a written 
language and of paper, probably used in the sea-coast towns visited 
by foreign merchants, and indispensable for making commercial 
contracts. But while this would show the use of alphabetic writing 
on paper in the fourth century B.c., and chiefly for commercial 
purposes, we must not forget how large a country India is in order 
to understand what Megasthenes says in one of his fragments,’ that 
the Indians in his time—that is, about the same time as Nearchus— 
had no knowledge of letters, but settled every legal question from 
memory. If we supposed that azo uvjpns * could be translated from 
the Smriti, the recognised name for legal and other branches of 
profane literature in Sanskrit, this would show that the Indians 
themselves had explained to Nearchus that their laws existed 
originally in their memory only, and that their law-books were 
technically called Smriti or pvypn. 

But what I wanted chiefly to point out is that in that country, in 
India, where a considerable mnemonic literature existed before writing 
was introduced from without, where a minute analysis of the sounds 
of words into letters, vowels, and consonants; nasals, labials, and 
dentals ; surds and sonants ; tenues and aspirates, and all the rest, had 
nevertheless been carried out by ancient grammarians on thorough 
scientific phonetic principles, little or no surprise was excited by this 
most extraordinary discovery of writing. One can only suppose that 
people grew accustomed gradually to the idea of writing, of parler 
aux yeux, by inscriptions on coins, monuments, milestones, and by 
the marks on cattle, so that its use, it may be at first as a mere 
help to the memory and afterwards as taking the place of the 
ancient and sacred mnemonic literature of the country, was not 
so sudden a shock as it otherwise would have been. 

If in later times the invention of letters was ascribed to Brahmin, 
and the alphabet itself called Brahmi, given by Brahman, nothing 
could be more natural, considering that he was supposed to be the 
husband of Vak speech and the creator of all things. These are 
traditions which cannot be traced back much further than 300 
or 400 a.D., and seem in their origin most natural. Another 


'M. M., History of Ancient Sanskrit Lit., p. 515; Bithler, Ind. Palaeography, 
p. 6. 

2 Fragmenta Historica Graecae, ed. C. Miller, ii. 430. 

°M. M., Hist. A. 8. Lit., p. 515; Biihler, loc. cit., p. 6. 
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tradition mentioned by Alberuni that the letters had been forgotten 
in India, and had, by divine revelation, been reinvented by Vyisa, 
the son of Pardsara, deserves more serious attention than it has 
hitherto received, because there is an episode in the great epic of the 
Mahébhérata, which is always ascribed to Vyasa, stating that the 
god Ganesa, the lord of hosts, was the first to reduce that immense 
poem to writing, an episode absent in the earlier redactions of the 
poem. This seems to prove almost with certainty that before that 
time, before the addition of that episode, the Mahdbhérata, as a 
collected poem, had existed in oral tradition only; at all events, it 
seems to admit a deus as alone fit to deal with such a nodus. And 
here it should be added that Vyasa, @.e. disposition, would be a very 
near equivalent of Nyasa, putting down, the recognised word for 
writing. Ifthere is no authoritative proof of the existence of the 
Mahabharata, with all its constituent chapters, before the eleventh 
century A.D.,‘ that would put the use of writing for literary purposes 
very late, and far too late. 

But while in India we seldom or never meet with any expression 
of surprise at the possibility of writing or painting sound, an art 
which, even to us, would seem miraculous unless we knew its natural 
origin and its slow and regular historical progress, there are a few 
passages in Greek literature which seem to indicate that the recollec- 
tion of a period of purely mnemonic literature was not quite extinct 
in Greece even at the time of Plato. The Greeks spoke of Mnemosyne 
(memory) as the mother of all the Muses, that is, of all branches of 
human knowledge, and even when they speak of Homer as the repre- 
sentative of the Homeric poems, they never represent the blind 
bard as a writer, not even as an Egyptian scribe with stilus, paper, 
and ink. And when Platc wrote his fierce attack on the invention 
of writing, we can clearly perceive from the tone of his invective 
that those whom he addressed would not have entirely forgotten 
that wonderful age in which Mnemosyne and her daughters ruled 
supreme. On that ground the passage in the Phaedros is of so 
much importance that I shall quote it here : 

Sokrates, I have heard a tradition of antiquity, whether true or not antiquity 
only knows... . 

Phaedros, I wish you would tell me what. 

Sokrates. In the Egyptian city of Naukratis there was a famous old god, whose 
name was Theuth—the bird which is called the Ibis being sacred to him—and he 
was the inventor of many arts, such as arithmetic and calculation, and geometry and 
astronomy, and draughts and dice; but his great discovery was the use of letters. 
Now, in those days Thammus was the king of the whole of Upper Egypt, which is 
the district surrounding that great city, called by the Hellenes Egyptian Thebes, 
and they call the god himself Ammon. To him came Theuth and showed his 
inventions, desiring that the other Egyptians might be allowed to have the benefit 
of them. He went through them, and Thammus inquired about their several uses, 


* Biihler, l.c., p. 4. 
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and praised some of them and censured others, and approved or disapproved of 
them. There would be no use in repeating all that Thammus said to Theuth in 
praise or blame of various arts. But when they came to letters, ‘ This,’ said 
Theuth, ‘ will make the Egyptians wiser and give them better memories, for this 
is the cure of forgetfulness and of folly.” Thammus replied, ‘O most ingenious 
Theuth, he who has the gift of invention is not always the best judge of the utility 
or inutility of his own inventions to the users of them. And in this instance a 
paternal love of your own child has led you to say what is not the fact, for this 
invention of yours will create forgetfulness in the learners’ souls, because they will 
not use their memories ; they will trust to the external written characters and not 
remember of themselves. You have found a specific, not for memory, but for 
reminiscence, and you give your disciples only the pretence of wisdom. They will 
be hearers of many things and will have learned nothing; they will appear to be 
omniscient, and will generally know nothing; they will be tiresome company, 
having the show of wisdom without the reality. 

Phaedros. Yes, Sokrates, you can easily invent tales of Egypt or of any other 
country. 


On this point we may fully agree with Phaedros, but the im- 
pression remains on my mind that such a diatribe against the art of 
writing would hardly be intelligible except in a country where the 
period of mnemonic literature had not yet been entirely forgotten. 
This impression is confirmed by the statement of Xenophon ®* that in 
his time clever boys at school had still to learn the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey by heart, though we know from Plutarch ° that 
every schoolmaster at least possessed a copy of the Iliad. The 
Homeric poems themselves were at the same time known to the 
people at large, not from MSS. which they might read, but from the 
rhapsodes who travelled about from village to village, from town to 
town,’ a stupid race, who hardly understood the meaning of what 
they were repeating every day before large crowds. However, the 
fact remains that in no Greek writer do we meet with any expression 
of wonder at what seems to us the most wonderful invention of 
antiquity, the discovery of alphabetic writing, beyond the fact that, 
like the invention of all arts, such as spinning and ploughing, the 
art of writing also was traced back to some divine author. To say 
that the literary activity ascribed to Vyasa, which is far too large for 
any one individual, represents really the work of a whole period, 
during which whatever remained of the ancient mnemonic literature 
of India was for the first time reduced to writing, requires more 
proof than we can at present produce. 

However, the question of a whole period of mnemonic litera- 
ture preceding everywhere the written literature of a country, 
though strongly mooted by the school of F. A. Wolf, made little 
progress before the discovery of the ancient Vedic literature of India. 
The idea that memory, though a possible, must have been a very 
unsafe, vehicle for poetry, and still)more for prose, was entirely con- 
tradicted by what we saw in India. True, the MSS. of the Veda, 





5 Conv. iii. 7. ® Alcib. c. 7 * Xenophon, Cunr. iv. 7. 
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which I collated in various public and private libraries, proved 
wonderfully correct. While the MSS. of Greek and Roman classics, 
and more particularly those of the New Testament, swarm with 
various readings, the MSS. of the Rig-Veda, the sacred hymns of 
the Brahmans, are almost free from them in the ordinary sense of 
that word. They may contain some clerical errors here and there, 
but these clerical errors have never become traditional, they have 
seldom been copied from one MS. into another, or, if they were, they 
had some kind of birthright, they belonged, in fact, to some ancient 
Vedic family, the members of which had preserved some peculiar 
reading of their own from early times, and would never admit it to be 
a mere error. They were, in fact, the result of oral tradition as 
preserved with great care and accuracy in various Vedic families. 
Thus, when I consulted my friends among the Vedic scholars of India 
concerning some of these varieties in the text of the Rig-Veda, they 
told me, what I ought to have known from their ancient literature, 
that MSS. of the Veda had never been considered as of great 
authority in India, and that their own great scholars never learnt 
the Veda from MSS., but only from the mouth of a Guru, who had 
himself learnt it from his Guru, and thus ad infinitum. MSS. 
might be used now and then, but if there should ever be serious 
doubt or controversy as to the exact wording of a passage, it would 
be settled in India, not by a collation of MSS., but by an appeal to 
a living MS., that is, to Srotriya Brahmans, who had been taught by 
their Guru in the proper way. 

The Rig-Veda-Samhita consists of 1,017 or 1,028 hymns, each on 
an average of about ten verses. I have not counted the words, 
though I have made a complete index of them; but, if we may trust 
native scholars, the total number of words in the collection of the 
Rig-Veda amounts to 153,826.° 

The editor of the Indian Antiquary assures® us that there are 
still thousands of Brahmans who know the whole of the Rig-Veda by 
heart. I have myself had visits from native scholars who could 
repeat large portions of it, and I have been in correspondence with 
others who assured me that they could do the same when they were 
only twelve or fifteen years of age. A very distinguished native 
scholar, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, wrote to me in 1877: ‘I am 
collating a few of our walking Rig-Veda MSS., taking your text as 
my basis I find a good many differences, which I shall be able to 
examine more closely, when I may be able to say whether they are 
real various readings or not. I will, of course, communicate them all 
to you before making any use of them publicly, if I can do this at 
all.’ 

Another native scholar, who is Professor at the Government 
College in Poonah, R. G. Bhandarkar, M.A., when writing in the 
8 Hibbert Lectures, p. 157. ® 1870, p. 140, 
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Indian Antiquary * of the same class of students of the Veda, says : 
‘Learning the Vedas by heart and repeating them in a manner 
never to makea single mistake even in the accents, is the occupation 
of their life.’ The best student of the Veda knows by heart the 
Samhita, the Pada, Krama, Gata, and Ghana of the hymns, the 
Aitaréya Brahmana and Aranyaka, the Kalpa and Grihya Sitras 
of Asvalayana, the Nighantu, Nirukta, Khandas, Gyotisha, Siksha 
Panini’s grammar. A Vaidika is thus a living Vedic library! 

I hope my readers have not been frightened by this string of 
uncouth names. They do not sound so uncouth as they look, if 
they will only remember that Sanskrit is pronounced like Italian, 
that k, g, t, d, 8, h, m, if printed as italics, represent peculiar modifi- 
cations of those letters about which they need not trouble themselves 
in reading, while, if they try to pronounce them, they have only to 
remember that & is pronounced like ch in church, and g like j in 
join. All the other letters are pronounced as they are written. 
Before I explain what all these names mean, and what an amount of 
literature they embrace, I must explain once more that the Vedic 
students who carry that weight of literature on their shoulders or in 
their brains never attempt to carry anything else, never during all 
their life think of anything else, They are what they profess to 
know, they are the books which they have learnt by heart. 
Originally the one object of their existence was to preserve these 
works, to preserve them from that destruction which, before there 
was writing with ink and paper, would have been inevitable. There 
was in fact no other way for preserving what was considered sacred, 
revealed by the Godhead, handed down from teacher to teacher, at 
first, probably, from father to son, and the loss of which would have 
involved the loss of all that was most valued in this life, most essential 
for the next. We must not imagine that every Brahman learnt ali 
this mass of literature by heart. Every member of the priestly caste, 
nay, every boy of the second and third castes also, the nobility and 
the citizens, were expected to learn some portions of it, even without 
aspiring to become teachers in turn. It was reserved for a smaller 
élite of Brahmans, and of Brahmans only, to go through years and 
years of the strictest mnemonic discipline in order to become 
recognised teachers. And it must be remembered that during 
the whole of their life, from childhood to old age, they had 
nothing else to do than to keep up by persistent repetition the 
mnemonic capital which they had acquired. It is no use to 
consult a Vedic Brahman on philosophical questions, or a Law Pandit 
on grammar. He knows one book, and to all intents and purposes 
is that book. If you want to find a quotation from Manu, open a 
Law Pandit, and he will give it you, chapter and verse. But the 
history of the world, geography, astronomy, do not exist for him. 

© 1874, p. 132 seq. 
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Newspapers did not exist, and novels are a very recent growth of 
native literature. He remained in one groove from beginning to 
end, and thus the extraordinary feats of memory, which at first sound 
to us perfectly incredible, become comprehensible. Besides, for what 
purpose should these mnemonic feats have been invented? No one 
seems proud of them, they only seem inevitable to account for the 
existence of a literature at a time when writing was unknown. 

It would have removed many difficulties if the Brahmans had 
declared that Brahma or Ganesa or Vyasa wrote the Veda, and no one 
could have contradicted them, for no one knew that writing, even for 
monumental purposes, does not occur before the age of King Asoka 
in the third century B.c. In fact all the evidence we can gather from 
century to century down to the time of Hiouenthsang and I-tsing, 
seventh century 4.D., and which I have collected elsewhere, admits of 
one explanation only, namely, that no one in India doubted of the 
wonderful powers of memory in the preservation of their ancient litera- 
ture. It may be well toadd the independent evidence of what might 
be supposed to have been hostile witnesses, if indeed the question of 
hostility could come in, where facts were palpable, uncontested, and 
incontestable. I no longer assign so early a date to the Buddhist 
Suttas as I formerly did, nay, I go so far as to admit that though 
these Suttas may have existed in some form, we cannot prove that 
they existed in the form of books, such as we have them before 
the time of Vatiagimini, 80 B.c. But even for that time their 
evidence is not to be misapprehended. When, for instance, they 
speak of what the word Brahman really means, they do not see the 
essential qualities of that spiritual rank in birth, colour, and knowledge 
of the Vedas, but in far higher qualities. Brahman had evidently 
assumed at that time, in spite of the opposition between Brahmans 
and Buddhists, the same meaning which we assign to a true gentle- 
man, a true nobleman, as being not simply a member of a noble 
family, but a man who possesses true nobility of soul and true 
gentleness of conduct. Not even a knowledge of the Veda would 
make a man a real Brahman, much less a Rishi. And thus we read, 
for instance, in the Ambattha Sutta,"' ‘Though you, Ambattha (a 
Brahman) can say—I, as a pupil, know by heart the verses of the 
ancient poets (Rishis) of the Brahmans, the authors of the verses and 
reciters of the verses, whose ancient form of words so chanted, 
uttered, or composed, the Brahmans of to-day chant over again and 
rehearse, intoning or reciting exactly as they have been intoned or 
recited, yet are you not on that account a Rishi yourself, or have 
attained to the state of a Rishi.’ What is most important in this 
passage is that a distinction is made between certain mystic verses, 
probably the ordinary Mantras, the Gayatri, &c., or some of the 
Mahivikyas, and the great mass of verses of the Three Vedas, and 
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that these three (not four) Vedas should be ascribed to certain 
authors,’? just as they are now. It is also clear that a number of 
subsidiary works, some of them in prose, were at that time considered 
essential in a Brahman’s mnemonic supellex. They need not be 
exactly the same texts which we possess, but they must have treated 
of the same subjects, such as ritual (Kalpa), phonology (Siksha), 
exegesis (Purinas), legends (Itihdsas), words (Nirukta), grammar 
(Vyakarana). To these is added Lokayata, which I should identify 
with profane (Smriti) philosophy, and lastly the indices or Anukra- 
mais, which many Brahmans and even not Brahmans know by heart. 
It is clear, therefore, that in the eyes of the public the Brahmans 
had claimed to be Brahman on the strength of their mnemonic 
knowledge, while Buddha himself assigned a far higher sense to that 
name, and in that higher sense claimed it for himself and for every 
true gentleman, whether Brahmana or Samana. 

It is but natural that in their efforts to learn the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda, the Brahmans should have resorted to every kind of 
mnemonic device in order to facilitate the acquisition of them by 
their young pupils, and to guard against any corruptions in the 
text. Thus we learn from time quite as early as any Buddhist texts 
could claim, from the Pratisikhyas, for instance, that the Samhita, 
the collection of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, was learnt in five 
different ways, called (1) Samhita, (2) Pada, (3) Krama, (4) Gata, 
(5) Ghana. 

The first text gives the words pronounced together, with such 
modifications of final and initial letters as are required by the rules 
of Sandhi, as given in the Siksha, phonetics, and in the grammar of 
Panini. 

In the second, or Pada, text each word is given by itself, very 
much as we recite our poetry, without stringing every word together 
with the following word. 

In the third, the Krama text, if we take a line consisting of a 
number of independent words, they have to be recited as follows : 

1,2; 2,3; 3,4; 4,5; 5,6; 6,7; 7, 8, &. This is supposed 
to secure to each word both its modified and its unmodified form, and 
MSS. in which the words of the Rig-Veda are arranged in that fashion 
are by no means scarce, nor Brahmans who can recite the hymns in 
that fashion. 

In the Gaté text the words are still more complicated. They 
follow each other according to the following scheme : 

1,2; 2,3; 3,2; 2,3; 3,4; 4,3; 3, 4, &e. 

Lastly, in the Ghana texts the complication is carried to such a 


'2 Atthaka (first Ashtaka), Vimaka, Vimadava, Vessimitta Yamataggi, Angirasa, 
Bharadviga, Vasettha, Kassapa and Bhagu, evidently, though with slight modifica- 
tions, the names of the reputed principal authors of the Ten Mandalas of the Rig- 
Veda, lc. p. 129. 
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degree that it becomes really absurd, and yet not only are there 
students who can go through the whole of the Rig-Veda in the 

Ghana fashion, but I have seen even MSS. in which large portions of 
this Veda are written out in this fashion, viz. : 

Eee, ae ee tt ay es SH Oy ee BS, S, €, 4, 3S, 

2, 3, 3, 2, 2, 3, 4, 4, 3, 2, 2, 3,4; 3, 4, 4, 3, 3, 4, 5, 5, 4, 3, 
5. 

These are facts, and how could we account for them if we did not 
recognise in them the paramount object to assist in the learning of 
the Veda, and particularly with regard to final and initial letters and 
the constant modifications of the accents in the preservation of its 
correctness? The recitation becomes, of course, a mere singsong, but 
I am told that school-boys and school-girls adopt even now similar 
tricks in reciting, or in speaking to each other, if they do not wish to 
be understood by their neighbours. Incredible as such statements 
may sound to us, our sceptical friends have only to undertake a trip 
to Bombay and they will return converted. In order to convince me, 
though I confess that after having read the old Prahtisikhyas I did 
not want much convincing, my friend, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, 
sent me a photograph, which he explains in a letter dated the 28th 
of February, 1883: 


2 
3 


« 
, 


3; 
4, 


I have been for some time thinking of sending this photograph to you, having 
purposely had it takenfor you. You will perhaps not recognise me there sitting on 
a chair with a volume of your Editio Princeps of the Rig-Veda. Behind me stands 
my friend, Abaji Vishnu Kathavata, of the Guzerathi Provincial College at 
Ahmedabad. But the most important figure in the group is the blind man who is 
sitting in front of me on a stool covered with a panther skin. He was left blind 
—entirely blind—by a fell attack of small-pox when he was an infant. He isnow 
about 36 years old, and lives on the kindness of his brother, a distinguished member 
of the Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service. Blind Kesavabhatéa is a most excel- 
lent Vedic scholar, he knows by heart the whole of the Rig-Veda-Samhita, the 
whole of the Aitaréya Brahmana (prose), the whole of Pazini’s grammar in eight 
books, and the rest of the Dasa Granthas, the Ten Books. He can repeat from 
beginning to end, not only the Samhita text, but also the Pada and the Krama 
texts (as explained before).'* I have often examined him with your editions 
of the Samhita and Pada texts in my hands, and found him perfectly accurate in 
his recitation. He never requires any help to refresh his memory, but is always 
ready to begin wherever you like. No accent, no letter, no pause, no sound is 
misplaced, everything is recited in the most correct method. 

I do not claim this man as proving that all the lines which are contained in the 
Rig-Veda could have been composed without paper and ink, but only that they 
could have been handed down by memory before our alphabetic letters were invented 
and had been applied to the preservation of ancient poetry. Blind Kesavabhatta 
cannot read, he never could read. But his father, being a very pious man, felt it 
as a great misfortune that his boy should be so unfortunate, and he employed a 
Vedic scholar to teach him, not in a public school, but at home. He kept him at 
home and also kept another poor Brahman boy to learn with him. Afterthe Guru, 
or teacher, had given him lessons daily, the boy sat down with a MS, of the Veda, 
to learn by heart the same lesson with his blind companion, This was, of course, 
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irregular, but could not be helped in a private class. The blind boy, however, 
thus learnt by rote whatever the Guru had taught and whatever his young com- 
panion helped him to repeat. 

After about twelve or thirteen years, blind Kesavabhatta became the perfect 
Vedic scholar he is now, and has become in turn a teacher of the Veda. 


It must not be supposed, however, that this learning by heart is 
restricted to Vedic literature. Brihmans who devote themselves to 
the study of law, learn some law-books by heart, and some commen- 
taries on them, and commentaries on commentaries. A grammarian 
learns the great grammar of Panini and other grammatical treatises, 
a philosopher the rules of one or several systems of philosophy, a 
student of general literature the masterpieces of Kalidasa and 
others. 

Women are excluded from these oral teachings, but I have known 
one case at least where the young daughter of a more liberal-minded 
Brahman was allowed to profit by the daily lessons of her brothers. 
She was the lady who came to me at Oxford, and recited, in the 
presence of my somewhat incredulous professorial colleagues, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Amara-Kosha, and large portions of the Bhiga- 
vata-Purana. 

To a student familiar with Sanskrit literature, such confirmatory 
instances are hardly required. He meets with constant indications 
that the ancient literature of the Brahmans was not a written but a 
mnemonic literature, not a book or a volume but some ideal posses- 
sion handed down from time immemorial and carefully preserved to 
the present day. We call our sacred literature the Holy Writ, or the 
Bible, i.e. the books. With the Aryan nations it has remained 
customary to speak of what is fore-ordained as ‘spoken,’ fatwm ; the 
Semitic nations more usually call it ‘what is written.” We speak 
of volumes, pages, chapters, and verses; why should no such ex- 
pressions have been applied in ancient times to the Veda? It is 
called the Veda, that is Knowledge; it is called Sruti, that is the 
Hearing ; while the more recent compositions are called Smriti or 
Recollection. In later times a human workmanship is distinctly 
denied to the Veda, and it is therefore called apawrushéya, i.e. 
not made by man. This is surely a strange idea among ancient, 
and as yet but half-civilised, people, but it seems to have been 
readily accepted in India. Like some not long departed English 
divines, who saw in everything miraculous—such as the account of 
his death, given by Moses himself in the Five Books of Moses—the 
best proof that Moses must have been a divinely inspired prophet, 
Hindu theologians also have argued that no ordinary mortal could 
possibly have predicted the rewards of sacrifices in a future life, as 
they are promised in the Veda, unless he had heard or seen them. 
While what they had heard was called Sruti, they themselves, because 
they had been able to see what was hidden from ordinary mortals, 
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were called Rishis, seers. All these facts may seem insignificant as 
arguments, but they are important on account of their very insignifi- 
cance; they evidently were not designed, but are there, because the 
underlying belief was there that the Veda was not a literary composi- 
tion in the ordinary sense, but a communication made by a divine 
power and handed down by word of mouth from one generation to 
another, without the help of a written language. If it should be 
argued that this system of oral tradition continued to exist at a time 
when writing and printing were well known and widely practised in 
India, that the author of the Laws of Manu actually anathematises 
those who wrote the Veda and learnt it by heart from a book and not 
from the mouth of a qualified teacher, even this seems to me to 
confirm the fact that there was a time when writing did not yet exist 
in India, and when the handing down of the Veda, and with it the 
education of the people, formed the exclusive privilege of the Brah- 
mans. Similar survivals of ancient customs are well known. For 
certain sacred functions a Jewish priest still uses a stone weapon, 
while a steel] knife may be in his pocket; nay, we are told that in 
Poland, even after the invention of printing, Christian chaplains had 
to relate or sing the history of their ancestors before the people, 
instead of reading it." That the hymns of the Veda were originally 
composed by men who knew a written alphabet, has never been 
maintained, much less proved. The name assigned to one alphabet, 
Bréihmi, even if it should be meant for invented by Brahma, 
is of late date, and would mean no more than that its origin was 
unknown, while the name of Yavanéni Lipi, used by Panini, and 
meaning the writing of the Yavanas, is as honest and straightforward 
a confession of the Brahmans’ acquaintance with an Ionic alphabet as 
the Greek name of Pheenician letters or the Arab name of Indian 
numerals. 

The more we learn of all the circumstances of life in India during 
the Vedic Period, the more we shall see how full of contradictions it 
would become if we tried to foist in among the real achievements of 
that gifted race the invention of a written alphabet also, repre- 
senting it as of native origin, like the Egyptian, and treating it, not 
as a later foreign importation, like coinage and scientific astronomy, 
but as a natural product of the Indian soil, with its necessary ante- 
cedents, the ideographic and syllabic signs. The Hindus had elabo- 
rated a most perfect system of all the sounds occurring in language, 
but they never thought of inventing visible signs for them. That 
idea came to them from without. No one can doubt that it came to 
them from a Semitic source, but as to the exact date of that impor- 
tation, and still more as to the date of its employment for literary 
purposes, the longer we abstain from positive statements the better 
for ourselves and for others. It is easy to fix the dates of the oldest 
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historical inscriptions (third century B.c.), but we may still meet with 
older ones, and as to the books written on paper or MSS., who would 
dare to fix the date of the earliest, even of the Bower MS., and my 
own Horiuzi facsimile ? 

That during all the centuries there was a literature in India, 
entirely mnemonic and traditional, is doubted by few, and that in 
order to hand down that literature the most perfect system of 
learning by heart was contrived and cultivated by the Brahmans, is 
a fact that ought to be clearly seen and considered, for it throws 
light on some of the most important problems in the early history of 
India, and indirectly of other countries also. A mere shake of the 
head and shrugging of the shoulders is here no longer allowed. The 
question with Sanskrit has always been, Are theories stronger than 
facts, or facts stronger than theories? The facts, as I have shown, 
are accessible to anybody who will make a journey to Benares, and 
the same facts would have met him if he had gone to India in the 
time of the Pratisikhyas, fifth century B.c. 

One cannot be too careful in stating facts or opinions which are 
unwelcome to certain scholars. I have had experience in these 
matters, and I could easily form a volume if I collected the opinions 
which have been ascribed to me, but which I never expressed except 
with considerable limitations. It will most likely be said that I 
represent the Indian mnemonic system of preserving literary work 
as preferable to written or printed books. I have occasionally 
given expression to my regret that the old system of learning by 
heart at our public schools should have gone so completely out of 
fashion. Old men like myself know what a precious treasure for 
life the few lines are that remain indelibly engraved on our memory 
from our earliest schooldays. Whatever else we forget they remain, 
and they remind us by their very sound of happy days, of happy 
faces, and happy hearts. 

Alas! our memory has been systematically ruined, and it hardly 
deserves that name any longer when we remember what memory 
was in ancient times. We seem to be piling every day heaps of 
ashes on that divine light within us. Men who read the 7'vmes 
every morning, possibly Notes and Queries, then Blue Books, then 
possibly novels, or it may be serious works on such different subjects 
as geology, philology, geography, or history, are systematically 
ruining their memory. They are under the suzerainty of books, and 
helpless without them. I know there are exceptions, but it is 
difficult to verify them, and in arranging facts affecting persons, we 
should be very careful to distinguish between what we have seen 
ourselves and what has been told us by others. Of the mnemonic 
achievements of certain Pandits and of the Pandita Ramabai, I can 
speak from personal experience. I have seen and heard them recite 
their tasks, and that in the presence of other people. 
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I knew Macaulay, of whom it was said and believed that he 
could repeat a leading article of the Times after having read it once ; 
but I never had the heart to ask him to let me hear him do so. 
Professor, Conington at Oxford enjoyed the same reputation, but I 
never heard him either repeat a few pages after he had read them. 
Still, there is nothing so very incredible in this, for when I was at 
school at Leipzig and the whole class was punished by being kept 
back till they had learnt two or three chapters of Cicero, I generally 
was off in about ten minutes. I could not do that now for my very 
life. 

I lately read a very interesting book by the Rev. H. C. Adams, a 
master at Winchester, which was, and is still, famous for its system 
of ‘standing up.’ As it was published in his lifetime, and in the 
lifetime of the pupils whom he mentions by name, I think he may 
be fairly trusted. He tells us in Wykehamica (1878) that he knew 
a schoolfellow, who never could learn his repetition, but who could 
nevertheless go through the whole of the scores in the matches with 
Eton and Harrow from the very first, giving each player his correct 
number of runs, and particularly the manner in which he was out. 

He knew another; of no remarkable capacity, able to say the whole 
of the English Bible by rote. Put him on where you would, he would 
go fluently on as long as there was any one to listen. 

When large standings up were said, sometimes 13,000 and 14,000 
lines were said, and were said well too. In Bishop Wordsworth’s time, 
one boy in the Senior Part of the Fifth took up the whole of Virgil for 
his standing up, and acquitted himself brilliantly, that being only a 
portion of his eight lessons. I have made the reading of the Times 
every morning responsible for the gradual paralysis of our memory, 
but what shall we say when we are told the late editor of the Times, 
Mr. Chenery, whose death is still deplored by so many friends, knew 
the Koran and the Old Testament in Arabic and Hebrew by heart 
as well as any Ullema or Rabbi?” Perhaps those who, like myself, 
knew him well, may feel a little sceptical. He certainly never men- 
tioned this extraordinary powerto me. Judging by our own capacity 
or incapacity, we may perhaps recall to mind the well-known lines of 
Horace which we learnt at school many years ago, and which may 
still supply some comfort to weaker memories and humbler souls : 


Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra. 


I could mention a number of similar cases, but very few which I 
witnessed myself, and I know from sad experience that second-hand 
evidence in such matters is extremely treacherous. Many times an 
actor is reported to know ever so many pieces by heart, but that 
means generally that with the help of other actors, and sometimes 
with the help of the soufflewr, he can act and repeat his part. I have 
8 See Academy, February 16, 1884. 
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heard Brandram recite several plays of Shakespeare entirely by him- 
self, and without a hitch or a flaw. I have myself, in my youth, 
repeated compositions of more than a hundred thousand notes on 
the pianoforte without any effort. The memory is then, I believe, 
chiefly muscular, not mental, and if any little hitch happens, the 
chain is often broken, and we must begin again. It might be useful 
to collect such instances, but it would require great care in dis- 
tinguishing between what one has seen of such marvels, and what 
one has only heard. 

The whole of this subject is of supreme importance to the 
student of ancient language, literature, laws, and religion. The 
date of the introduction of writing, and writing for literary purposes, 
ought to be settled before we take another step. As it is, it is 
generally neglected, and leaves antiquity as if surrounded by a 
constantly shifting mist. It is then that different scholars give 
expression to their vague and unsupported theories, and such words 
as incredible, impossible, and unthinkable are boldly met by palpable, 
inevitable, and self-evident. F. A. Wolf was a great light-bringer 
by placing in his Prolegomena this question of a mnemonic literature 
in front of all other questions. I followed his example for India, and 
almost the first essay I ever wrote was ‘ On the Introduction of Writing 
into India.’ One cannot foresee and anticipate all the doubts in 
other minds, or answer beforehand all the questions that may be 
asked. All I can say is that before I wrote that essay I had 
wrestled with many of those doubts myself, and that they generally 
arose from ill-supported dates assigned by tradition to the authorities 
quoted for or against the principle that a mnemonic literature existed 
nearly everywhere before a written literature, and that nowhere 
were the difficulties inherent in a mnemonic literature met more 
systematically and more successfully than in India. Once more I 
must ask my friends and fellow-labourers not to confound knowledge 
of the alphabet with its employment for literary purposes. A gulf 
of centuries often lies between these two events. Only we must not 
allow mere impressions to obscure our sight when trying to pierce 
through many dark and deceptive clouds surrounding the earliest 
beginnings of literature and civilisation. 

F. Max MOLLER. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A DEVIL-DANCE IN CEYLON 


‘Lapy, Poya night.' Devil dance. Lady like see?’ It was our 
Appoo (house-servant) who spoke. I had commissioned him to 
acquire all information concerning the holding of such rites, made 
up of barbarism, superstition, and genuine Oriental occultism. 
Yes, ‘Lady’ would ‘like see.’ Accordingly at nine P.M., by the 
brilliant light of the tropical moon, my husband and I set forth. 
We had not proceeded far when we overtook a Sinhalese astrologer, 
whom I had previously interviewed, and who had acquired renown 
for learning both celestial and terrestrial. Claiming acquaintance, I 
considered my virtue in this respect for once rewarded, as his ‘ learn- 
ing’ proved of valuable assistance in comprehending the strange 
performances we were about to witness. First, I was informed 
this was not only Poya but Nakkhatan—that is, when a special 
configuration of planets occurs and lends weight to the importance 
of the rites as well as the probability of success. Secondly, the 
occasion was a Sanni Yakun Neteena, when a ‘ woman made sick by 
an obsessing demon,’ or ‘ made solitary,’ as the natives say, was to 
be dispossessed. The scene of action was among the cocoanut-palms 
that fringe the sea coast, some seven miles out of Colombo in the 
vicinity of charming Mount Lavinia. 

A goodly company of natives was already assembled, and the 
Kattadiya (devil priest or charmer) had already commenced by 
chanting an invocation in front of an extemporised altar, called the 
Mal Bulat Tatawa. Very pretty and skilfully constructed was 
this altar ; ola leaves, areca or betel flowers, and the huge blossom 
of the cocoanut-palm, which mostly resembles a wheat-sheaf, being 
the principal materials employed. 

The Kattadiya was a man of powerful physique—for a Sinhalese 
singularly so: a man one would select as a person endowed with 
magnetism, will power, and a dominating influence. Nevertheless 
his caste is an extremely low one. His dress consisted of a waist- 
cloth with a garland of garulla leaves worn around his head and 
loins. The devil-dancers (Netun Karayo) were arrayed in red and 


1 Full or half-full moon night, when the Sinhalese always hold high revel of some 
sort or other. 
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white jackets with full accordion-pleated skirts and ‘ paniers.’ Some 
wore masks terrifyingly hideous, others had their faces daubed with 
red and green paint. They also wore garulla leaves arranged as 
fans erect on the brow. These fans swayed to the rhythm of their 
movements as they spun, whirled, and flung themselves about in 
frantic fashion to the measure of the tom-tom beaters’ ear-splitting 
music. The spectacle was in keeping with the frenzy—wild and 
weird. Although the moon was at full her brilliance was only occa- 
sional, the foliage of the towering palms being so dark and dense. 
To obviate this, half-broken cocoanut-shells filled with oil in which 
floated a wick, were slung up on the trees around. The glare as 
contrasted with the moon’s soft light was ghastly and dazzling. 

The dance once begun terminated but to begin again. The 
‘possessed’ woman (Zaincama) for whom this Yakunnetina was 
held was now led forth from a tiny thatched hut, occupied by the 
fisher caste, by the Kattadiya. I was struck first by her excep- 
tionally intelligent countenance, then by her glassy, fixed, and evil- 
looking eyes. The Kattadiya addressed the ‘demon’ supposed to 
be obsessing her. The answer, given through the woman’s lips, was 
blasphemous and defiant. The ‘demon’ declined to quit. Bran- 
dishing a couple of torches kept aflare by fresh resin thrown by two 
attendants, the Kattadiya then commenced what seemed an inex- 
haustible incantation, gazing fixedly meanwhile into the depths of 
the Taincama’s (possessed woman) ferocious eyes. For some time 
not a flinch nor a flicker. It was physically an optic marvel how 
she remained obdurate to the glare and gaze—without even a quiver 
of the eyelid! After an hour or so the eyelids gradually drooped, 
and, with the finale ‘of the incantation, were completely closed. 
Saffron mixed with cocoanut oil was next daubed on her brow, the 
Kattadiya breathing heavily thereon meanwhile. Apparently she was 
his puppet now, so far as automatic movements were concerned. 
What she did, however, she, or the ‘demon’ directing, rebelled 
against. It was as though he (the Kattadiya) had spun a web into 
which her body was drawn, though her mind offered strenuous 
opposition. When the dhorjee (wand) was pointed between her 
temples and held there, the wild contortions of resistance ceased. 
She was calm, reposeful as a statue. Rebellion was there, though, 
all the same, subdued for the time being only, not vanquished. 

After the tumult of the savage music and the mad spectacle of the 
frenzied dancers, the sudden stillness wasa relief, although appalling. 
The monotonous moan of the sea breaking on the coral reefs, and the 
shriek of a bird of night or ‘flying fox,’ alone broke the silence, 
weird, almost awful in its sudden contrast to the late deafening noise 
and madding scene. After a while a sign from the Kattadiya 
called from obscurity seven natives, naked save for the tiniest of 
waist-cloths. Each carried a plantain leaf of curry, besides ‘ betel’ 
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(for chewing), saffron and other spices. These were deposited on the 
improvised altar—an offering propitiatory to the demons! Silence 
again. Then after a while the Kattadiya spoke, asking the same 
question as before, I was informed. Would the ‘demon’ quit? 
Again the answer was given in the negative. Spite of the good things 
offered, the ‘demon’ refused to leave. The Kattadiya next com- 
menced mesmeric passes, with concentration of thought and will, 
also of “imtellectual magnetism as well as physical, while a 
chetty containing a decoction—aromatic and narcotic—was held 
beneath the patient’s nostrils, in order to stupefy and enervate her 
obsessed intellectual faculties. At length with a shrill shriek that 
resounded frightfully in the silent midnight the woman sank in a 
heap at the Kattadiya’s feet. She appeared in a catalepsy, her 
limbs being rigid and cold. More food was served as an offering. 
Then the Kattadiya, lifting his patient in his arms, carried her back 
to the hut, where no one was permitted to peep, much less to enter. 

The curtain fell on the first act, to rise again in the course of a 
quarter of an hour on more dancing and music, in which the Netun 
Karayo and the Berewayos surpassed themselves surely. It was 
pandemonium. The performers’ energy had been undoubtedly re- 
invigorated by the betel-chewing and rest. We were offered ‘ betel,’ 
but declined with thanks. It was just 2 a.M. when the Kattadiya 
reappeared. He had taken a bath in the sea, and was wearing a clean 
waistcloth. He held up his right hand; music and dancing ceased 
instanter. Then pointing his dhorjee at the hut he drew it solemnly, 
slowly back towards him. Once, twice, thrice, when in response the 
woman, still apparently in a sound sleep, abnormally sound, came 
walking out of the hut. Her eyes fast closed, she followed each 
movement of the dhorjee. When it was pointed in mid-air, her face 
was uplifted to it; her eyelids closed fixed on it. By a circuitous 
route she was directed and drawn up to the Kattadiya, remaining by 
his side, fixed, fascinated, his very shadow. A fine jungle cock was 
then brought forth and slaughtered on the altar.2 The ‘demon,’ I 
was told, would not entirely quit without an offering of blood. The 
conquest was even now not quite complete. 

The Kan-ya-Nool, a thread spun by a virgin at sunset, and 
saturated with oil, saffron, and lime, was then adjusted around the 
woman’s person. This thread is an amulet, and is first blessed by the 
breath of the Kattadiya, then put on and touched by himself alone. 
Dummala, a species of very inflammable resin, the gum of the Sal 
tree,? gungah, Indian hemp, and other drugs and narcotics best not 
to mention, in chetties were placed around the patient, who presently 





? The sacrifice used to be human, and virgins were victimised on the hill at Kandy 
under the Kandyan kings. 

* Bhang is the larger leaves and capsules, and is both intoxicating and maddening. 
Under its influence natives ‘run amuck.’ 
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became wellnigh obscured by their fumes. After this the Hooniyan 
Kerema, when a pumpkin was cut in halves, the Kattadiya mean- 
while commanding the last departing demon to enter therein and 
take up his abode. Instinct, learning, or psychometry apprised him 
of the demon’s acquiescence presumably, for after a few minutes the 
pumpkin was flung into the sea. Lastly a huge nail was driven into 
the stem of the loftiest cocoanut-palm, to ‘impale any stray demon 
that might be lurking about on mischief bent.’ 

The patient was certainly changed—a different being apparently. 
All that defiant, evil glare was gone from her eyes, her soft, black- 
velvety Oriental eyes. Natural now she looked, and acted con- 
sistently with her sex and caste. Her first expression was one of 
astonishment, bewilderment indeed for a second or two, then her 
impulse was to go and seek seclusion. But to this the Kattadiya 
objected. She must remain in a humble suppliant posture until 
the following was intoned in a jargon half Tamil, half Sinhalese : 


O Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, O Walia, come! Come, Hanumantu! Come, all ye 
gods. Ye demons, be bound, be confined, be conquered. Be subservient to our 
will. By the power of Vishnu 1 compel ye: I and the higher gods (devas) are 
one. O Demon Reeri Yakseya, be bound by this charm ; by our will I command.* 


This ended—and it was truly impressive as chanted by that 
powerful bronze statue of a man in the dead silence—the last of the 
Pisicas or malignant demons was said to have departed. The 
woman was freed. One long convulsive shudder proclaimed this. 
The first cock announced the break of another day when we arose 
to go, and by the dual light of paling moon and rising sup wended 
our way along the sea-shore to our picturesque bungalow amid the 
cocoanut-palms. 


* I give as literal a translation as I can. 


CAROLINE CORNER-OHLMUS. 
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CHARITY VERSUS OUTDOOR RELIEF 


THE importance of poor law administration in the structure of society 
has scant recognition. Religious teachers by strife and cries preach 
the gospel of peace, social and political reformers work to improve 
the relations of rich and poor, and good people concern themselves 
to train the children by means of text-books on patriotism, gratitude, 
and temperance. They all aim to strengthen the structure of 
society and to create a greater sense of solidarity between the 
classes roughly known as rich and poor. But Guardians are much 
more effective teachers of what is meant by justice and kindness in 
the present time or by peace in the coming time. Their treatment 
of one poor family may be worth many sermons on good will, and 
their policy is powerful to bind or loose social bonds. Magistrates 
and Guardians who in their daily duty come in contact with the 
lives of the poor are, indeed, the chief teachers of those qualities which 
are the bonds of society. When they set up types of justice which 
make others bully and cringe ; when they treat men as animals, with 
no wants but for food and no fear but of punishment; when they 
proceed on principles which often vary, and which are not under- 
stood, then follow the distrust and the suspicion, the tyranny and 
covetousness, the weakened self-control which turn men’s heads, if 
not their hands, against their neighbours. There is much talk of 
justice and kindness, but the Guardians give object lessons, and their 
way is more effective. 

And yet the election of Guardians is the least regarded of all the 
elections, and the recent change in the constitution of the boards has 
been hardly noticed. In London the change may have far-reaching 
consequences. Men and women who have only a residential qualifi- 
cation now sit in the places of substantial ratepayers. Many of them 
have come, as they think, to represent the poor; they are suspicious 
of their tradesmen predecessors; they are for the most part in 
earnest, but they have not had the opportunity of looking at things 
from another side, and they are impatient of learning by experience. 
The change which brings another class of the community to a sense 
of responsibility and widens the basis on which government rests 
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may be good ; but unless those who have learned by experience are 
active, things may be done disastrous to peace and progress. 

There is one subject which before all others attracts attention — 
the subject of outdoor relief. The new Guardians are almost unani- 
mous in its advocacy, there are many old Guardians who feel that 
the giving of out-relief corrupts both the sense of Justice and the 
power of self-help. The new or the old may be right, but the 
question should not be settled without wide discussion and con- 
sideration. 

It may be agreed that Guardians, whether they favour out-relief 
or its abolition, have in view the same object. They desire to 
relieve the poor. The Whitechapel Guardians have by abolition 
saved 7,000/. a year. They have, that is to say, the same number 
of inmates in 1899 as they had in 1870, but the average number of 
persons now in receipt of weekly out-relief is five instead of three 
thousand. The total population remains in number about the same, 
poor Jews having taken the place of poor Irish ; the number who 
might claim relief on account of poverty remains also about the same. 
Seven thousand pounds means a rate of fivepence in the pound, and 
this money in the pockets of the ratepayers employs every year 
much labour. Relief to the rates isin one sense relief to the poor, 
but if it could be proved that 7,000/. or 10,000/. a year could 
with advantage be spent on out-relief, the Guardians would willingly 
incur the expenditure. 

The question before the Guardians is how—the law being as it 
is, and society being constituted as it is—may the poor be re- 
lieved ?—whether out-relief or its abolition is best for their neigh- 
bours ? ) 

My answer to the question is drawn from experience and not 
from theory, and I make, therefore, no apology for the personal 
character of this paper. 

It is twenty-six years ago since my wife and I established our 
home in Whitechapel. We came to East London attracted by its 
poverty and ambitious to fight it in its strongest fortress. We 
found the poor in want (1) of more adequate relief. Many families 
were in receipt of 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. a week, a sum altogether 
insufficient to support a. woman with her children or even one old 
person. Others were receiving casual shillings and coal tickets and 
grocery tickets from the clergy and visitors of the neighbourhood. 
We found the poor in want (2) of more self-reliance. Many seemed 
to live lives of dependence, with no heart to make any efforts, 
regarding gifts with more favour than wages, and with hopes set 
on begging rather than on earning. They were pauperised, a con- 
dition which is not necessarily induced by the receipt of legal 
relief. There are pauperised persons who are not ‘ paupers,’ and 
there are ‘paupers’ legally so called who are not pauperised. 
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Many of our neighbours we found to be incapable of effort and 
timid of change—in a word, ‘ pauperised.’ 

The Whitechapel Guardians were at this time (1873) administer- 
ing weekly relief to 1,000 or 1,500 persons. The clergy, the 
missionaries, and the visitors were giving large sums in small doles. 
The endowed charities in some of the parishes supplied many gifts 
at Christmas and cther festivals. My own predecessor in St. Jude’s 
parish had given away 500/. a year in this manner. The total sum 
drawn by the poor from Guardians, clergy, and visitors was doubtless 
very large, but it was not enough; no one was satisfied. The recipi- 
ents, who had often spent precious hours in going from agency to 
agency, gambled as it were for their lives, holding on day after day 
with little in their stomachs, expecting a gift, and often paid for the 
disappointment with their lives or their health. Those who received 
nothing raised bitter complaints at the unfairness of the administra- 
tion, and with unkind glee pointed out examples of the bad use made 
of charity. 

Relief seemed to increase wretchedness, to lower wages, to make 
people, indeed, worth less wages, and to develop ingratitude. The 
memory of the crowd of men and women who used morning after 
morning to meet me at nine o'clock in the vestry yard haunts me 
not only on account of the misery written on the faces of many, but 
on account of the ill-will and hatred also manifested. The greater 
number seemed to have no fellowship with one another, no home 
sense, no country sense, but to be rather like hunted animals brought 
by stress of circumstances to one place. They were not members of 
a society, but aliens with hands against every one. Poverty and 
hatred seemed to have met together. The object lesson offered by 
the Guardians’ action had told on local opinion. 

Such was the state of things in 1873. Soon after a new system 
of administration, which had been started (largely by the inspiration 
of Mr. Vallance) in 1870, began to tell. The Guardians ceased to 
give out-relief ; they let it be known that it would be waste of time for 
any one to apply, and folly for any one to expect. The position they 
took was one easily understood, and a position which is understood, 
even when it is not approved, is itself a source of strength to the poor. 
The Guardians would not give out-relief, but they spent, and are 
spending, large sums of money in improving indoor relief. They 
have appointed a complete medical staff—medical superintendent, 
assistants, clinical clerks, and nurses—making the infirmary by its 
brightness and by its completeness equal to a hospital. They have 
reformed the workhouse, substituting for degrading labour work 
at. various trades, with the aim of making the place more like a 
school of industry. . They have willingly spent money on the 
young ; they have sent some to training homes, some they have put 
on farms, and some they have emigrated to the colonies. They are 
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nd now building scattered cottages at Grays, where the children may have 
their health and welfare secured by good houses and friendly super- 


- vision, while they reap the pleasure and advantage of mixing in the 
he daily life of a busy community. They have thus shown their con- 
= sideration for the needs of the poor, a consideration which has been 
its gratefully recognised, and they have at the same time ceased out-relief. 
7 The effect of this cessation of out-relief has been to bring more 
im method into charity, and at the same time to increase its volume. 
= When it is a chance whether the Guardians will give or will not give, 
ai the givers of charity hold back and act irregularly. In co-operative 
to work there must be a clear definition of respective duties. The house 
ay of effective charity must be founded on a rock if it is to stand against 
he the waves and winds of criticisms and appeals. The Whitechapel 
ed Guardians having clearly defined their province, having fixed as a 
~ rock the principle of ‘no out-relief,’ the charitable people, Jews and 
de Christians, knew where they were. They knew, that is to say, that 
they were responsible for the relief of all those poor neighbours who } 
ke for their own good ought to be helped outside the workhouse or 
he infirmary. The Jews with their Charity Board of Guardians, the 
- Christians by means of the Charity Organisation Society, rapidly 
z increased and organised their resources. A pension fund was formed 
a 


and 7s. a week secured to old people who had fought well in life’s 
= battle. Widows were started in some remunerative work, men were 


v7 provided with tools, and the sick were kept through illness or con- 
nt valescence. The money used for these refreshing purposes was often 
: the same money which had formerly gone in depressing doles, or it 


was readily given by new givers who welcomed the promise of a 
y method which would secure to every one that sort of help, indoor or 
outdoor, which after kindly thought seemed best for the case. The 


- money given under this pressure and with this hope was probably 
. larger in amount than that given in old days, but the striking feature 
” was not the increase of the amount, but the friendliness and 
. thought which accompanied each gift. 

y Under the new system the poor received more nearly enough—I 
, am not prepared to say that they received enough or now receive 
” enough—I have a standard of life which cannot be reached by the 
7 income which just keeps body and soul together—but I do say that 
y in 1890 the poor got more nearly enough than in 1870, and they 
» got it in a way which was impossible in an out-relief system. They 
, received their gifts after a patient consideration of their needs and 
. with a friendliness for their human character which no busy relieving 
c officer could afford. An old person, for example, instead of a sum 
, handed week by week over the pay-table by a man bound to protect 
. the expenditure of rates which are compulsorily contributed, had week 
by week a visit from a lady with time to chat and to listen, able to 





interest and to be interested, and capable of meeting unexpected 
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needs, the one as pleased to give the money willingly contributed as 
the other was pleased to receive. A gift, indeed, as every one knows, 
is helpful for other reasons than its amount, and the pension of 
charity is in the estimation of many recipients worth double the 
allowance of out-relief. The character of the source affects the 
stream. The compulsion from which the rates flow and the good-will 
from which charity flows flavour every gift which comes from each 
source. The almoner of the rates, eg., does not feel the obligation 
to use the same discretion or to make relief fit needs which is felt by 
the almoner of benevolent gifts, while the applicants for relief from 
the rates apply with the sense of rights which no gifts can satisfy. 
But let me illustrate the advantage of charity over poor law relief 
by quoting some experience. 

James and Mary M. are old people. They are both delicate, and 
owing to failing eyesight the man has had to give up his employment 
and keep a street stall during the summer. In the winter of 1896 
they were found out by some charitable people connected with the 
Charity Organisation Society, an allowance was granted sufficient for 
their daily needs, and in the spring money to stock the stall was 
supplied. The landlord, who lived in a distant part of London, was 
visited, and was induced to defer immediate pressure for back rent. 
When the summer came and the stall was bringing in a fair return, 
they were not forgotten. The friend who every week during the 
winter had brought them the allowance continued her visits. Her 
words and acts of kindness had secured their confidence, and she 
was trusted with the care of the profits which remained after all out- 
goings and all debts had been paid. At the end of the summer there 
was eight pounds in hand. During the next winter and the next 
summer the same sort of help was given, with the result that the 
position of the people has become solvent. Here is an example of 
relief adequate in amount and given with time, thought, and friendli- 
ness which no busy relieving officer could command. Out-relief, 
equal perhaps in amount but drawn from rates grudgingly paid and 
therefore grudgingly given, would have provoked a sullen and 
unhelpful disposition. Charity drawn from contributions willingly 
made, and therefore willingly given, not only put money into the 
pockets of the old people, but courage into their hearts. 

Such examples of what, accepting the common standard, may be 
called ‘ adequate relief’ crowd my memory, and the first result of 
the abolition of out-relief has been that the poor have got more 
nearly enough. The second result has been a distinct growth in 
habits of self-reliance. Men and women who in the old time of 
parish doles were tempted to hang about in the hope of something 
have set to work. There is not so much cringing, and there is more 
gratitude. 

The action of the Guardians, even where it is not approved, is 
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understood, and regular action, like a regular hand, is always the best 
to work with. One temptation to beg has been removed, and with 
fewer disappointed applicants there is less disappointment, less ill- 
will, and more good-will. Whitechapel people—lI do not speak of the 
large crowd of casuals and loafers attracted to the neighbourhood by 
shelters, common lodgings, and free meals—are more independent, 
better off, and happier than in old times. I do not say they are all 
they ought to be, but it is only those who have known the district 
many years who can judge the improvement. 

One example of this growth of self-reliance may be useful. Mrs. 
B. was a widow with four girls. She had no trade, and used to try for a 
living by selling songs in the streets—another name for begging. She 
applied for out-relief. It was refused, but according to the Guardians’ 
custom she was referred to the care of some charitable people. She 
now met a friend instead of an official, one who was glad to consider all 
the circumstances and ready to share heart as well as purse. She was 
helped to a decent room and was found regular work as a scrubber, 
and subsequently as an office-keeper. Her children were sent to 
school, and ultimately to places of service. Every week, year after 
year, she was kept in touch with her hopes, as the same friend visited 
her, encouraged her, helped her over obstacles, and gave her the 
pleasure of change. The children have all done well, and the 
woman herself is now living as an honoured and respected guest in 
the comfortable home of her eldest daughter. If she had received 
out-relief she would have met at the pay-table persons with whom 
association must have been degradation, she would have had to 
uncover her circumstances to strangers’ gaze, she would have been 
conscious that the relieving officer was regarding her and all the 
applicants with suspicion, she would probably have resented the in- 
justice of her treatment when compared with that of less worthy 
neighbours, she would have wasted her time in trying for more gifts 
while she accepted some low wage, and her powers of earning would 
have decreased. Her children, growing up in the atmosphere of 
dependence and resentment, might not have developed the qualities 
of industry and self-reliance which have now raised them to good 
positions ; they would have missed the glow of friendly care which 
has warmed their hearts into corresponding friendliness and good- 
will. 

The system adopted by the Whitechapel Guardians has had such 
results, measured by an observer whose standard is ‘the best for the 
poor, who as men and women are kin to the highest.’ The board 
has offered day by day an object lesson in justice and kindness, not 
without its effect on many minds, and a Board’s effect on conceptions 
of social duty is often more important than its direct action. Its 
education of opinion reaches further than its deeds. A new genera- 
tion have now become the critics of a system which thirty years ago 
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was new. This generation does not know what an improvement the 
present is on the past, and has not taken pains to trace the 
causes of the improvement. It sees the poverty of the present; out- 
relief is the simplest way of meeting poverty, and so it inclines to 
reintroduce out-relief. 

Criticism is good, and it ought to be welcomed by us of the old 
school, even if we somewhat shrink from again fighting old battles. 
We shall by criticism improve our methods, and by enforced advo- 
cacy make converts instead of followers. 

I would, however, enter two cautions out of my own experience 
to those who engage in this controversy. 

The first is that there is no royal road by which the poor can be 
made rich. The improvement must come by growth from within, and 
not by accretions from without. The effective help is that which 
strengthens character. More money is doubtless necessary, but 
money without thought is like medicine without a doctor, and more 
apt to do harm than good. 

My second caution is against a too hasty contempt of past practices. 
The philosophy of experience which involves the drudgery of collect- 
ing evidence is less attractive than that of theory, but it is that on 
which progress has been built. The practice of out-relief and the 
practice of no out-relief have been tried. It is wiser to study each, 
to find out what has really happened under each administration, than 
it is to argue from theory, or without thought of any kind to swing 
from one system to the other. The danger of many of our critics 
who by contact are alive to the sufferings of poverty is hurry. They 
feel what their neighbours have endured ; they have not been trained 
to think ; they have never learnt history ; they have control of the 
rates ; and the simplest course is to give out-relief. Human nature 
inclines to resent trouble, especially the trouble of study; but they 
who would act helpfully in this matter must restrain their emotions 
and conquer their indolence, while they take the trouble to con- 
sider experience. Those who criticise the present must study the 
past. 

The respective advantage of out-relief or its abolition is not to be 
settled by appeals to emotion or to first principles. The matter is 
one in which the materials for proof are available. I know that the 
system which has been adopted in Whitechapel is not perfect nor for 
general application. I know that there are districts in which, for 
instance, charity could not supply pensions, and where out-relief is at 
present necessary. I myself, therefore, favour universal pension, 
which, if drawn from money compulsorily paid, would not be con- 
trolled in its administration by any official, and so be grudgingly 
given in a way to lower the respect of recipients. Every one would 
receive his pension as of right. 

But failing such provision of universal pensions, I believe that, at 
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any rate in London, energetic good-will could secure pensions as it 
has availed to secure them in Whitechapel, St. George’s, Stepney, 
Paddington, Oxford, and elsewhere. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and if the obligation of keeping the old out of the workhouse 
were by the action of the Guardians thrown on people of good-will, 
it would not be impossible out of the wealth of London to collect 
enough for the purpose. The Jewish community has recognised the 
duty, and the Christian community would not be behind. 

I know that mistakes are frequent] y made—that there are cases of 
poverty which have not been relieved, and that there are deceivers 
who have got relief; that there are families where growth is checked 
and health is broken for want of food, and old persons in the workhouse 
whose example outside might provoke a reverence more valuable to 
the community than gold and silver. I know that hard cases can be 
quoted; but hard cases make bad law, and a system generally bene- 
ficial ought not to be upset because it fails in some particulars. 

It may be that society ought to be reorganised—that is matter 
for another argument ; but while society is on its present basis there 
is, I find for myself, abundant proof that the poor are better off when 
Guardians refuse out-relief, and bring to their service the good-will 
of charity. . 

If the opposite policy be adopted and out-relief be again given, 
the out-relief must be adequate—not the insufficient dole of old 
days, but enough to relieve the applicant both from starvation and 
the necessity of further begging. It must also be very widely 
given. If it be refused, except on grounds approved by the common 
opinion, the refusal will excite general discontent. If it be widely 
given, habits of self-reliance will be weakened, the thoughts of many 
will be unsettled, wages will be reduced, and the rates will be raised. 

Imagine for a moment how a system of out-relief must work out 
in practice. The relieving officer administers a fund over which he 
is bound to watch because he is the almoner of forced contributions, 
and because he is surrounded with designing and unworthy applicants. 
The fund is one which belongs to nobody and yet belongs to every- 
body; it bears none of the marks of a giver’s will, and has been 
formed by general payment for general relief. 

A applies and makes out a case which justifies relief, and receives 
an adequate amount. B applies, and his case, although not so good 
as that of A, is still near enough to make refusal impossible. C 
applies, who again is very like to B, and so on through the whole 
alphabet, till Z can justify his claim although he is so far from A. 
If the relieving officer at any point attempts to draw a line, there is 
complaining and unrest which no argument can meet, so like are 
cases refused to cases accepted. If, on the other hand, the relieving 
officer gives to every applicant, the burden on the rates becomes 
intolerable; the fountains of charity are dried up or drawn off to 
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other objects ; the thought and the friendship and the family love 
which have so much softened and straightened human relations are 
weakened; the good-will which has raised the demand for better 
houses, better education, and better wages is paralysed; the 
self-reliance which has enabled workmen to form unions and take 
independent action is relaxed, and depths of need are opened 
which no relief can fill. Hard workers pay the rates, and out-relief, 
as it decreases the number of hard workers, increases the burden on 
those who are left, and makes it less possible for them to create the 
unions and friendly societies which have been their helps in times of 
trouble. Out-relief is a sort of monster which destroys its own 
parent, the local rates from which it is drawn. 

The evidence of experience, so far as it has been followed in 
Whitechapel, goes to support the advocates of abolition, and shows 
that under this system the poor have more abundant and more 
friendly help than in the days of out-relief. My belief is that if 
Guardians will be content to study facts, comparing the present 
condition not with some ideal future but with some actual past, they 
will see that the road to further advance is that which has so far led 
to better things. They will give up the practice of out-relief, letting 
it be known that such is their rule, to which charitable persons may 
securely adapt their actions, and they will also take pains—infinite 
pains—to secure for the help of the poor that personal charity which 
is already abundant and might be increased. Their action will then 
be an object lesson in the humanity which considers as well as helps 
others. Good-will may have its spells of weariness, but it lives and 
grows. They who believe in its power will not be disappointed if 
they rely on it rather than on out-relief for the making of social 
peace. 

SAMUEL A, BARNETT. 
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‘THE REMITTANCE MAN’ 


I KNow him well. I have met with him all over the world, and I 
have known little good of him anywhere. I have made his acquaint- 
ance when very drunk and insolent, and when very sober and 
penitent, and it is hard to say in which mood he was the more 
objectionable. 

He is usually a member of that Lost Legion whose pains and 
pleasures have been sung by Rudyard Kipling. Travelling first class 
and drinking champagne on the outward journey, he is down in the 
steerage with a tale of better days, and with a keen eye for eleemosy- 
nary drinks, coming home. He loafs in the low bars of Sydney and 
Melbourne with the refuse of civilisation ; he knocks down his cheque 
in Queensland ; he throws up his job as a farm hand in the Western 
States or as a lumberer in Canada for a spell of hard dissipation in 
the nearest town ; he tramps the roads between Johannesburg and 
the Cape, sleeping on the open veldt at night or on the beach when 
he nears the sea; he dies wherever there is a hospital or where there 
is none. And in whatever quarter of the globe he is to be found, he 
is always expecting a remittance. 

The writer of this article has held responsible positions as a 
clergyman both in Australia and in South Africa, and has followed 
very carefully the experiment of sending abroad and protecting with 
periodical allowance young men of unsatisfactory life at home. 
Strong as the language is, he does not hesitate to affirm that if his 
guardians wish a youth of reckless habits to go headlong to the devil, 
they cannot do better than despatch him to the colonies, and send 
him remittances monthly. 

To begin with, he is removed from the wholesome restraints of 
the decent society amid which he has lived, and of the people who 
knew him and whose good opinion he would not willingly forfeit. 
He speedily finds himself in places where he is unknown, and where 
at times even the conventionalities of good behaviour are no longer 
demanded of him. He may yield himself up unreservedly to excess, 
and no voice will be raised to warn or reprovehim. On the contrary, 
so far from standing alone in shameful isolation, so far from becoming 
a social pariah upon whom the degradation of his behaviour is 
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enforced by his neighbours’ demeanour, he will find himself welcomed 
by many far worse than himself, who will pursue and contaminate 
him the more that he is not without resources. 

Such places as Melbourne and Johannesburg abound in men of 
apparently irreclaimable morals, whose education and attractive 
manners make them the most dangerous companions imaginable. 
Yet these are the associates of the weak and wayward member of a 
refined English household who has been sent out on his travels in 
search of an honest career; and these are the men who will force 
themselves upon him so long as he has a shilling to render tribute 
to their necessities. 

To send out a steady supply of money is also to deprive him of 
the stimulus which the rigours of his position would bring. It 
relieves him of the need of finding employment, and of keeping it by 
his sobriety and good conduct when found. 

When the prodigal son is among the husks as well as the swine, 


and has no prospect of relief, you can deal with him. 


His misery, 


his remorse, the hopelessness of his position, can then be turned to 
good account, and these may combine to urge him in the direction 


of amendment and steadiness. 


The principle of self-preservation 


alone will stir him to endeavours after a more profitable existence. 
It is true that some men seem to be destitute of the higher instincts, 
and sink apparently without effort into the ranks of the loafer and 
But, as a rule, none but a hopeless dipsomaniac will 
abandon himself without a struggle to the squalor and discomforts of 
a tramping life, with its untimely ending by a wayside or in the 
ward of an infirmary. 

One of the most successful squatters in South Australia and 
a former member of the Upper House was one of the most 
notorious of ne’er-do-wells of twenty years ago; but when the initial 
capital with which the kindness of his friends had furnished him had 
gone, he was forced by the compulsion of want to adopt a different 


the sundowner. 


mode of life. 


Speaking to me one evening, as we looked out upon 


the immense flocks of sheep feeding near at hand or stretching far 
away into the distance, he said between the puffs of his pipe: 


‘I had to do something then, or go under. 


I knew my people 


well enough to understand that I should not get another penny from 
them. My father’s firmness was my salvation.’ 

But the remittance man finds that people will tolerate in him the 
indolence and the weaknesses which they will not suffer in a man 
The period of his poverty between pay days is made 
comparatively easy for him, and he seldom finds himself thrust into 
a Slough of Despond so deep that the avoidance of it becomes hence- 
forth the serious aim of his life. 

If in times of pressure or of good resolves he does avail himself 


without means. 


of chances of work, he is easily discouraged, still more easily dis- 
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satisfied. The knowledge of his coming allowance acts upon him 
disastrously. 

I had to send home in a dying condition to his relatives in Scot- 
land a lad, of whom a leading architect who had befriended him said 
to me: ‘ Had he been penniless, I could have made a man of him.’ 

A further illustration occurs in the case of an athletic young 
fellow who had so persistently abused the favours of his friends that 
in despair he was left to his own resources. On my advice, he joined 
the Rhodesian Police, and made his way from Beira to Salisbury on 
foot, failing to secure a mount through the prevalent horse sickness. 

Although exposed to the coarse dissipations of a camp where 
whisky cost half-a-crown a glass, and where the pay of many of the 
troopers was speedily swallowed up in bouts of drinking, he so 
benefited by the discipline and wholesome activities of his new career 
that in less than eighteen months he was able to tell his family in 
England that a commission would be placed at his disposal if he 
elected to remain with the force. 

At this turning point in his fortunes, his mother was foolish 
enough to reward his good behaviour with the renewal of his annual 
allowance. Soon after, a comrade told me that he had become 
unsettled, had left the Company’s ‘service, and had fallen away into 
his old vicious manner of living. 

But perhaps the most serious consideration arises from the 
opportunities for dissipation which the monthly remittance brings 
with it. Even in England we are made aware from time to time of 
the perils of deferred pay. The old soldier receives his three 
months’ pension one day; the next, he is expiating the abuse of its 
opportunities with a fine in the police court. 

That the monthly allowance may be even more dangerous to the 
remittance man, let the following narrative testify. 

Sitting at the open window of my study in Durban one morning, 
I saw a man approaching my house, concerning whose errand I began 
to speculate. He did not look as though he were meditating the 
publication of his banns of marriage, neither did he resemble the 
tramp to whom the chance of a lifetime has come, and who craves 
eighteenpence that he may redeem his hypothetical tools. I saw by 
his carriage that he had received a military training, and as he drew 
nearer I read in his face the signs of an intemperate life. 

With much embarrassment, and with almost pathetic insistence 
that he was a gentleman and not a tramp, he asked my assistance. 
It was a small matter, and by the loan of half-a-crown for the send- 
ing of a telegram to a bank in Cape Town, I was able to secure an 
advance from the branch in Durban. He was a remittance man, and 
gave me a sketch of his career. 

A cadet of a good Scottish family, he had been educated at 
Sandhurst, and passed his examinations with distinction. Receiving 
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his commission in due course, he had for a time done well, but what 
he was pleased to call ‘a difference with his Colonel’ had compelled 
him to send in his papers. 

With a capital of several thousand pounds, he had gone abroad 
with a fellow officer and purchased from an American syndicate a 
banana plantation. After a year’s residence on it they had sold it 
back again to its original possessors for half the money they had 
themselves paid. Drifting about from one place to another in 
Australia, India, and South Africa, he had lost his chum by death, 
had passed through a variety of adventures, and had made his way 
from Johannesburg to Durban to find himself penniless. 

Now this man was possessed of excellent gifts, was a good linguist 
and artist, and could easily have earned his own livelihood. 

But he was cursed with an allowance of 150/. a year paid 
monthly. 

Let us notice what happened. For some weeks, under kindly 
persuasion and amid helpful surroundings, he made a notable attempt 
to redeem his character. He forsook the hotels, came regularly to 
church—attending a celebration of the Holy Communion for the 
first time in many years—and showed such capacity for descriptive 
writing that the local press were ready to accept anything from his 
pen. His outward appearance improved. The shaken gait and the 
trembling hand became steadier, the flushed countenance wore a 
healthier look. He spoke gratefully of an engagement on the teach- 
ing staff of a college which had been offered to him, and of the 
happiness of earning one’s own bread. 

At the time of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee I missed him for 
two days, and when on the morning following that festival I was 
conducting a funeral service in the poor man’s part of the cemetery, 
I learned to my grief and astonishment he was lying almost beneath 
my feet, killed by his last remittance from Cape Town ! 

Yielding to the temptation which his allowance ever carried with 
it, he had abandoned himself to excess, become delirious and 
dangerous, been removed to the gaol infirmary, and had died there 
from collapse. Brought to the cemetery in the hurried manner 
necessitated by the climate, his remains had awaited interment until 
a grave had been hastily dug for him. 

To this miserable ending had come an officer and a gentleman. 

But the friends of these spendthrifts and wasters will say: ‘ How 
can we allow those whom we love in spite of their failings to be in 
distress, when we have the means of relieving them ?’ 

We speak with the greatest sympathy of those who are burdened 
with such anxieties, and should be sorry to suggest any damming 
up of the rightful channels of their charities and their love. Yet of 
one thing these good people may be sure. 


In the majority of cases an allowance of money is a hindrance 
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at and not an aid to well-doing and happiness. It is a protection, not 
ad from starvation, but from work. 


When a man has once commenced a downward career a remit- 
tance will not stop or even delay it. The probability is that it will 
a accelerate it. 


it With periodical aids to dissipation, the last stage of that man 

d will be worse than the first. 

in There are, as it seems to me, two ways of helping him to climb 

h, the ladder of a new life. 

y Before I mention these I should wish to emphasise the warning 
that under no circumstances should the object of their concern be 

t entrusted with a large sum of money on shipboard, or while making 
his way to his destination. 

d I have known a lad starting for the Cape with fifty pounds in his 


pocket land in South Africa with only a couple of sovereigns in his 


y possession, and these the gift of a compassionate passenger. 
t Gambling and extravagance had devoured the rest. 

0 While living in Durban I received a communication from the 
2 wife of a retired Colonel, asking me to meet her stepson, who was 
. coming out by one of the Union mail boats. He did not arrive, and 
3 it was afterwards discovered that having squandered his passage and 
: other moneys, he was actually awaiting in England the return of his 
: first quarter’s allowance from Cape Town before commencing his 
. journey. 

, The first plan is, that a youth be credited with a capital sum to 


be expended on his behalf by a reliable agent in some suitable 
business or occupation, with the definite understanding that he is 
henceforth to be the architect of his own fortunes, and that no other 
assistance will be given him. 

An even better method is to let him fight his own way at first 
and touch the bottom, if need be, of destitution and despair. Then, 
when he shows signs of real amendment, or by his own efforts 
justifies aid, let some friend, some clergyman or consul who has been 
requested to keep an eye on him, come to his succour and promote 
his interests in the way that seems most fitting. 

This plan to my own knowledge has been successful in several 
instances. 

But, above all, he must not be allowed to think that he is for- 
gotten or despaired of. Those who care for him must strive to 
maintain an unfailing interest and belief in him, assurances of which 
should be sent from time to time to the strayed member of the 
household. 

A young German in Adelaide, whose great horticultural and 
botanical acquirements were freely used in the adornment of the city 
gardens and streets, committed suicide, and left in writing as his 
reason, that his relatives had given him up, and that he never heard 
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from them. Yet during his stay in South Australia he had gained 
almost complete mastery over a habit of taking drugs, and a helpful 
word from those he loved might have completed his reformation and 
saved his life. 

It is possible, however, to be a very regular and a very irritating 
correspondent. 

A clerk in a bank abroad said to me, with a strong note of resent- 
ment in his voice, that his sister never wrote to him without remind- 
ing him of the past. If it is true that the scapegrace forgets his 
evil deeds so quickly that he is both surprised and hurt when anyone 
else recalls them, it is also true that it is wiser and more inspiring 
to show him the possibilities of the future rather than the failures of 
the days gone by. 

Therefore, let the letters he receives serve to keep him in touch 
with self-respect and with the memory of better days. Let them 
contain kindly remembrances, encouraging words, affectionate 
counsels, but not remittances. Let them convey to him newspaper 
cuttings, photographs, household details, and the account of things 
small in themselves, but which make up among them the image of 
‘the marvellous thing which we call “‘home,”’ the most powerful 


loadstone for drawing the wanderer’s heart from the ends of the 
earth. 


D. WALLACE DUTHIE 
(David Garth). 
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THE PLAGUE JN OPORTO' 


For several months Plague, or Pest as it is called on the 
Continent, has been present on a small but continually increasing 
scale in the town of Oporto ; but up to the time of writing, it has not 
appeared, so far as can be ascertained, in any other part of Western 
Europe. With the exception of a few cases which occurred during 
September in a village about twelve miles from Oporto, it has been 
entirely confined to the town itself, and has not even crossed the river 
Douro. This isolated outbreak has attracted an amount of attention 
quite out of proportion to its extent for reasons which can be easily 
understood. In the first place it represents the reappearance, after 
a very long absence from European soil, of what was once the most 
destructive of all epidemic disorders. The last really great outbreak 
in this part of the world occurred at Marseilles and in Provence in the 
year 1720. I have a very interesting old print of the Cours de 
Marseille, which professes to be from a drawing made on the spot 
during the plague. It shows the people lying about dead and dying 
in the streets, and corpses being lowered from the windows. There 
was another violent outbreak in Moscow in 1770; but during the 
early part of the present century the disease was confined to the 
Levant, where it shrank and dwindled until it finally disappeared from 
the northern shore of the Mediterranean in 1841. Since then, with 
the exception of a small but distinct outbreak on the Lower Volga 
in the winter of 1878-79, Europe has been entirely free from plague. 
England and the West generally, including the Peninsula, have 
seen nothing of it for over 200 years. 

Its revival, therefore, at the present time is a very remarkable 
fact. That is the first point to be noted. The second is that this 
revival constitutes a farther step in the march westward which has 
been going steadily on during the last six years. In the south of 
China plague has apparently been endemic for years. Perhaps it is 
always endemic there. In 1894 it appeared in Canton and Hong 


' For many of the facts contained in this article I am indebted to Dr. Ricardo 
Jorge, medical officer of health to the municipality of Oporto. I am glad to have 
this opportunity of paying a sincere tribute of admiration to the ability, zeal, and 
courage with which he has discharged the Cuties of a most difficult and thankless 
position. 
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Kong in a violent form, killing about 100,000 persons in the former 
and 2,550 in the latter. In 1896 a recrudescence took place, and in 
the same year it appeared in Bombay, having presumably been 
carried there by sea, though the introduction was never traced. 
Since 1896 neither China nor India has been free, while a gradual 
extension westwards has taken place; to Persia and to Astrachan ; to 
Mauritius, East Africa, and Egypt; finally to Portugal. No, not 
finally ; for some apparently trustworthy accounts of plague in 
Uruguay and Brazil have recently come to hand. The whole story 
recalls that of the Black Death—the great pandemic visitation of the 
fourteenth century—which also came out of China and travelled slowly 
westward. The present wave is clearly of a pandemic character, 
and Oporto shows that Europe is not impregnable to attack, as we 
had rather begun to assume. 

These considerations will explain the interest taken in the 
occurrence. A great deal has been learnt about plague in the East 
of late years, though a great deal more remains obscure. In modern 
Europe, however, it is still an unknown quantity, and in view of the 
serious consequences involved in the spread of such a formidable 
sickness, its behaviour cannot be too carefully watched and studied. 
In India we have seen that the most energetic and enlightened 
measures dictated by modern knowledge have failed to extirpate the 
infection, which has shown itself capable of acting with all the 
virulence that gave it so sinister a reputation in the past. How will 
it behave in Europe? What are the conditions under which it has 
obtained a footing, and how is it behaving under those conditions ? 
What are the measures taken to combat its progress, and how far 
are they successful ? 

Having had an opportunity of studying these questions on the 
spot, I beg to offer the result of my observations as a small contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

On the face of it the selection of Portugal for attack in prefe:ence 
to other parts of Europe very much nearer the infected East is a 
somewhat striking fact, which suggests the question whether that 
country was formerly in any special degree a favourite seat of plague. 
I cannot find any evidence that it was. In common with the rest of 
Europe, it was ravaged by the Black Death in the fourteenth century, 
and by several epidemic visitations in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. A royal order, which still remains on the 
Statute Book, was issued in September 1506, containing special 
regulations against plague in Lisbon. This seems to have been the 
first attempt to deal with public health as a function of the Govern- 
ment. The last reference to plague previous to the present year is 
an order dated 1680. Portugal has in fact been free for more than 
200 years, and the visitations of the preceding centuries were no 
more frequent or more severe than those recorded in other countries, 
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including England. Nor within the boundaries of Portugal itself 
did the town of Oporto suffer in any special degree—not more than 
Lisbon, for instance. History, therefore, furnishes no explanation of 
its selection on the present occasion. 

Still less can the invidious distinction be explained by any 
circumstances connected with the trade of the port; for Oporto, as I 
have satisfied myself by an examination of the shipping register, has 
no direct communication with any port known to be infected. This 
is a very important point, to which I shall refer again when I come 
to discuss the origin of the outbreak. The fact is only noted here to 
clear the ground. Neither the past records nor the present external 
relations of the town throw any positive light upon the subject. I 
pass on to consider the place itself. 

Oporto lies on the river Douro, only two or three miles from its 
mouth. This remarkable river runs between hills throughout the 
whole of its course, which may be likened to one prolonged Highland 
glen, extending for 100 miles or more. In the upper part— 
the Alto Douro of vintage fame—the hills are formed of the cele- 
brated ‘ golden schist,’ which grows the port wine grapes; in the 
lower part the formation is granite. Just where Oporto lies the 
rocks come together, forming a deep gorge, below which the river 
expands into a pool, in which the shipping lies. At this point the 
precipitous banks fall back somewhat and open out into a less abrupt 
but still steep declivity. It is here, on the side of the hill, nestling 
under and climbing up the rocks from the water’s edge, that the 
oldest part of the town is situated. From this nucleus it has expanded 
over the hills as they recede from the river, and now straggles away 
irregularly in such a fashion that the outskirts melt insensibly into 
the surrounding villages. It is impossible to say exactly where the 
city begins or ends. The river opposite the town is roughly from 
150 to 300 yards wide, and spanned in the narrower part by a bridge, 
which carries a high level and a low level roadway, the former some 
150 feet above the latter. This will give some idea of the steepness 
of the river banks. The situation is more like that of Newcastle 
than any other town that I know in England. Oporto proper lies 
on the north bank, but the south is also built over, and the two form 
virtually one place. The south bank is called Villa Nova de Gaya, 
and resembles the other in the lie of the ground, but not otherwise. 
The houses are built in a much more detached fashion, and a large 
portion of the ground is occupied by the wine lodges, as the cellars 
are called. Consequently the density of the population is far less. 
Many of the workpeople employed in Oporto live in Villa Nova. It 
is a striking fact that in spite of the large intercourse no case of 
plague has yet occurred in Villa Nova. 

I trust that this description will make the situation of the town, 
which is a very important point, sufficiently clear. Briefly, the 
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whole place is built upon hills, which rise more or less abruptly from 
the river. It is all up and down; there is hardly any level ground 
anywhere. 

The formation is granitic rock, covered with a shallow layer of 
surface soil, varying in depth from some feet to nothing at all. In 
some spots trees of good size grow well: in others the rock comes to 
the surface. 

The climate is temperate. In winter the thermometer seldom 
goes below freezing point; in summer the heat is considerable but 
rarely excessive, being generally tempered by a breeze off the sea. 
The minimum temperature recorded in ten years was 30° F. or two 
degrees below freezing point; the maximum 103°, but the latter 
was quite exceptional, the nearest to it being 99°. The summer 
maximum seldom exceeds 95°. The mean temperature of the 
coldest month is 48° F., of the hottest month 69°. The annual 
rainfall is thirty-six inches, and the mean annual humidity 71°8. 
November is the wettest month, August the driest. 

The population of Oporto is about 150,000, exclusive of Villa 
Nova, and the area 9,425 acres. The density of population, there- 
fore, for the whole town is somewhat less than sixteen per acre, which 
is extremely low. The density of Paris is 124, of Berlin 100, and of 
London fifty-nine. The low figure in Oporto is largely accounted for 
by the straggling spread of the outskirts already alluded to and the 
inclusion of large and very thinly populated areas. The density of 
the inner town is forty-three per acre, and of the most populous 
parish 130 per acre; but this gives no idea of the real density in the 
heart of the slums. I calculate roughly that it cannot be less than 
three times the last-mentioned figure, or about 400 per acre. The 
most thickly populated parish in London is St. George’s, Southwark, 
which has 212 persons to the acre, while the mean density of its 
most overcrowded areas is about 300 per acre. Speaking generally, 
therefore, I should say that though there is excessive overcrowding 
in one strictly limited district in the heart of the town, Oporto as a 
whole enjoys ample air space and contains no large area of over- 
population like South or East London. This favourable feature is 
enhanced by the lie of the ground; the buildings, rising behind one 
another, are for the most part freely open to the air, the sea breeze, 
andthe sun. Many of the streets are also of good width. It should 
be understood, however, that these remarks do not apply to the slum 
area in the centre of the old town, which I shall describe more 
particularly later on. 

The mean death rate for 1890-97 was 30°6 per 1,000 living. 
For the sake of comparison I take the following figures from a table 
given by Dr. Ricardo Jorge in his Demographia e Hygiene da Cidade 
do Porto: 
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= Mean Death Rates, 1890-97 
" London . ‘ ; . 197 | Glasgow . ° ° . 228 
Paris ; ‘ ; . 215 | Manchester . ; . 247 
of Berlin . . . . 192/Dabln . . . . 260 
In Viepman . . «2s. 940) Nowenstle . . . 906 
to St. Petersburg . ‘ - 281 | Oporto . : . 3806 
Liverpool ; : . 2 
m These figures suffice to prove broadly that Oporto is a very 
at unhealthy place. There are very few towns, indeed, in Europe with an 
a. annual death rate exceeding thirty. Another comparison, showing 
i the relative death rates of Oporto and some other large seaports on 
al the Continent in the year 1897, will emphasise its inferior position : 
' Oporto . ; . . 502 | Antwerp. ‘ . . 174 
. Hamburg ‘ . 17:2 | Trieste. : . 258 
ul Rotterdam ij ‘ . 176 | Bremen . . 163 
o Bordeaux . : . 206 | Christiania. ‘ . 162 
Havre. ; : . 25% 
» I have not got the figures for the Italian seaport towns; but 
. even they, bad as they are, come second to Oporto. And yet no town 
1 enjoys a better natural situation. The chief causes of death are 
f tuberculosis, diseases of the respiratory organs—especially the 
: broncho-pneumonia of children—and diarrhcea. The infant mortality 
; is very high, the mean rate for children under one year in the 
f period 1893-97 being 226°3 per 1,000 born, against 158-8 in London, 


147-7 in Glasgow, 187°4 in Manchester, and 118-9 in Paris. 
The comparative unhealthiness of Oporto is easily explained when 
its condition is examined in detail. To put the matter briefly, the 
town is, from a sanitary point of view, still in the Middle Ages, or 
at least in the last century. It is a survival of the past, and one 
that stands to-day almost alone among the large towns in the West. 
Elsewhere something at least has been done, however imperfectly ; 
the place has been drained, or a better water supply provided, or 
housing improvements have been carried out, or the streets have 
been cleared of refuse. There are many, very many, little towns 
that still revel in a condition of primitive filth, but the larger ones 
have been compelled by the general prevalence of disease or by some 
serious epidemic outbreak to put their house more or less in order. 
Lisbon, for instance, has been greatly improved since a severe visita- 
tion of yellow fever some years ago frightened the authorities into 
action. Naples and Hamburg bear witness to the efficacy of 
cholera in the same direction, while typhoid fever has performed a 
similar service for Munich. The list might be extended indefinitely. 
It is a proof of the natural healthiness of Oporto, that it has not 
been forced to reform long ago by some experience of the same kind. 
This alone has enabled it to carry on so long in defiance of every 
sanitary law. 
Vou, XLVI—No. 27: 3K 
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Before I visited the town everyone told me that it was a very 
dirty place ; but the information did not impress me because I know 
by experience that such statements are commonly made in a vague 
way and on very superficial grounds. Dirtiness, whether of cities or 
men, is a relative quantity ; and when anyone stigmatises a place or 
a nation as dirty, one must know what is his standard of cleanliness 
before attaching any value to the evidence. To judge London you 
should be familiar with Limehouse as well as with Mayfair, and to 
judge Oporto you should know Sunderland and Dieppe, for instance, 
as well as London. I soon found, however, that the evil reputation 
of Oporto was well deserved. It combines every sanitary defect that 
public neglect can inflict upon a place. 

With regard to drainage there seems to be some sort of elemen- 
tary system of sewers, as a large culvert discharges sewage into the 
river in the middle of the town. The mouth indeed forms a 
favourite resort of boatmen and dockers at the dinner hour. The 
system, however, is of the most primitive kind and of very limited 
extent. The houses drain almost entirely into cesspools, which 
are emptied at night, when the contents are carried up into the 
country and disposed of to farmers, after the usual fashion in cess- 
pool towns. Houses of the better class have these receptacles more 
or less properly constructed, but the bulk of them are of the rudest 
description and mere holes in the ground, from which the contents 
constantly leak away into the fissures in the rock, doubtless to 
mingle with the ‘springs’ that emerge at the lower levels and con- 
stitute the sole water supply available to the poor. Domestic 
sanitation is thoroughly antiquated, insidesoilpipes and the like defects 
being the rule. Many houses have not even soilpipes and cesspits. 
An open cask, which stands under the stairs and is removed and 
emptied when necessary, is the sole outfit. Only a very blunted 
olfactory sense can tolerate this arrangement. 

The water supply is twofold. There is a supply laid on to the 
houses which is obtained from a tributary of the Douro some miles 
above Oporto. I have not visited the waterworks, nor have I any 
scientific evidence of the quality of the water, but I understand from 
competent judges that it is not satisfactory. The purification which 
it undergoes is inadequate, and is commonly supplemented by 
domestic filtration—a delusive and generally dangerous process. No 
one seems to have any confidence in this water. The alternative, to 
which the poor are of necessity driven by the dearness of the supply 
just mentioned, consists of public springs, that flow out of the rock 
and are discharged through artificial openings for the convenience of 
those desiring to fill their vessels. The working classes fetch their 
own water or purchase it from professional water carriers who hawk 
it through the streets in wooden kegs borne upon the shoulder. I 
have no evidence about the quality of this water either, but con- 
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sidering that the ground at a higher level, both in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the springs and all around them for miles, is 
honeycombed with leaking cesspits, and that the springs themselves 
are fed by the rain which falls over the same area and percolates 
through fissures in the rock, it is hardly possible but that these 
springs are liable to sewage contamination. The excellence of the 
water is naturally a matter of faith with the inhabitants, like that of 
the dear old Aldgate pump and of every dip-well in the country ; 
and if Dr. Jorge were to try and replace it by a more reliable supply 
they would infallibly charge him with attempting to poison them. 
But, bad or good, it is undeniable that when water has to be fetched 
from the spring there can be little or no flushing of drains. In 
brief, the water supply is both scanty and bad. 

Worse, however, than either the drainage or the water supply is 
the housing of the working classes. Theslum area, to which I have 
previously referred, is wholly Oriental in character. It consists of a 
network of narrow passages only a few feet in width running between 
houses of from three to six stories or more. These passages lead into 
little courts and blind alleys, up and down hill, twisting and turning 
in such a way that one completely loses the sense of direction. 
Owing to the height of the houses‘and the tortuosity of the narrow 
lanes separating them, there is no ventilation and very little light. 
The houses are back to back, and the rooms in the rear are absolutely 
devoid of either. I went into one and was shown a back room. It 
had no aperture whatever save the door, and even when the latter was 
open the room was pitch dark at midday in a blazing sun. My 
guide—a rough lad picked up in the street—had to strike matches to 
show me the way in. I found an apartment about twelve feet by 
eight ; it contained only two objects, a latrine in the corner used by 
the people in the house, and a bed on whicha man slept every night. 
The boards were damp, rotting, and broken, disclosing a large hole 
in one spot. In this house five cases of plague had occurred. 

The houses in this quarter of the town are occupied as tenements, 
different families living on different floors and many persons sharing 
the same room. The ground is damp, owing to the exclusion of the 
sun, and saturated with every kind of filth. There seems to be no 
proper system of refuse removal; rotten garbage and still more 
offensive matters are freely thrown or deposited in the streets; the 
air is filled with foul smells, and one has to tread carefully. The streets 
are paved with small flags or with cobbles roughly laid with wide in- 
terstices. Here and there an opening called a‘ wolf's mouth’ is formed 
by tilting larger flags at an angle for the purpose of carrying off the 
storm water. The whole area constitutes a mass of densely congested 
humanity living on a soil and in an atmosphere reeking with filth. 

Such is the quarter in which the plague first appeared and from 
which it has spread, radiating irregularly and at first in isolated 
3k 
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cases, but in an ever widening circle and in continually increasing 
numbers. The people who inhabit it are labourers of the poorest 
class—dockers, porters, hawkers, and the like. Their poverty is 
extreme, a shilling a day being a fair wage for an able-bodied man. 
Their staple articles of diet are cabbage soup, fresh sardines, salted 
codfish, rice, and Indian corn. But it must: not be supposed that 
they are as bad as their surroundings. They have two things in 
their favour, a love of clean underlinen and of fresh air. In both 
respects they are vastly superior to our own people of the same class 
and even of a much higher class. A few days ago since my return 
I had occasion to enter the house of a respectable man enjoying 
a good salary and a position of trust in London. He was in his 
sitting room playing with his children. I stopped on the threshold 
arrested by the suffocating atmosphere engendered by the effluvium 
from unwashed skins and by air breathed many times over. The 
worst housein Oporto has airmore breathable than that. No doubt it is 
largely a matter of climate,{but the Portuguese love the open window. 
They spend a great deal of time out of doors, and when in the house 
they are generally atthe window. The weekly change of underclothing 
is, I am told, a national custom; even the poor are inoffensive in 
their persons. 

With these observations on the place and the people I pass on to 
the plague. 

Its existence seems to have been first suspected early in July. 
The death notifications for the previous month—not yet published— 
contained some entries which excited the suspicions of Dr. Jorge. 
They pointed to the existence of some fatal disorder which did not 
accord with the usual causes of mortality at that season, and for 
which he could not account. It is an interesting fact that about the 
same time the suspicions of a gentleman connected with an English 
shipping firm were independently aroused by what he overheard 
among the men employed on the ships. On being questioned they 
said that some of their comrades had died suddenly from a mysterious 
complaint, a feature of which was the appearance of swellings under 
the arm and inthe thigh. From this account, given in good faith 
by ignorant men without any notion of the significance of the facts, 
he drew his own conclusion that the illness in question was probably 
plague. Dr. Jorge was meantime making inquiries in the quarter 
affected, and the results tended to confirm his suspicions; but in a 
position of official responsibility he very properly desired to make 
quite sure of the facts before giving a definitive pronouncement of 
such grave importance. The suspected cases were few and for the 
most part of a mild character, and though rumours of plague were 
flying about he did not consider himself justified in stamping them 
with official authority until bacteriological proof had been obtained. 
Several cases were tested without result, but eventually clear 
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evidence was secured at the beginning of August and was confirmed 
by the Bacteriological Institute at Lisbon. Plague was officially 
notified to the local authority on the 8th of August, and publicly 
announced by the Government on the 14th of August. They have 
been blamed for the delay, and it must be admitted that their action 
might have been more prompt; but the charge of attempting con- 
cealment does not seem justified. The facts are susceptible of a less 
invidious interpretation. Public Health in Portugal is a department 
of the Ministry of the Interior, and is controlled by a consulting 
Board, who are the technical advisers of the Minister. He could 
hardly act without their advice, and to get the Board together in 
August might take a fewdays. This body has not proved itself very 
competent by its subsequent proceedings, and without any imputation 
of bad faith I can well believe that there was a good deal of in- 
decision among the members. From what I learnt in Lisbon I came 
to the conclusion that they did not know what course to adopt 
in a situation of some difficulty to which they were totally unequal. 
In any case the delay did no harm, as no infection was carried any- 
where else in the interval. 

The origin of the outbreak has naturally been the subject of 
much discussion, but it remains purely a matter of speculation. 
Introduction has not been traced. At first it was hastily put down 
to an infected cargo brought in a ship from India, but on investi- 
gation the story melts away. I have been unable to fix that cargo, 
which has been variously described as rice, Indian corn, and hemp. 
Whatever it is supposed to have been, however, it did not come 
direct from India, but must have lain, according to the Portuguese 
regulations, for three months in London or some other port, whence 
it was transhipped. Now the evidence is very strong against the 
possibility of conveying plague by cargo, and in proof thereof we 
have the fact that many thousands of cargoes have been brought 
direct from infected Eastern ports to various European ports during 
the last six years, but in no single instance has any man engaged in 
the handling of such cargoes caught the disease. Consider the risks, 
if conveyance by cargo is possible: the chances of some one being 
attacked must be numbered by hundreds of thousands. But it has 
not happened, and therefore the chances against its happening must 
be equally great. Yet we are asked to believe that this million to 
one chance has been brought off not by a cargo direct from an 
infected port, but by one that has been previously handled elsewhere 
with impunity. The theory of rats is still more untenable, because 
it is particularly difficult for them to get ashore at Oporto, where 
there are no docks or quays. The ships are moored out in the river, 
and rats would have to drop into a lighter or climb along a rope to 
get ashore. Itis just possible but very unlikely ; and these same rats, 
like the cargo, must have passed over other ports where they can easily 
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get ashore and have reserved their favours for the one port where it 
is most difficult for them to do so. 

In short, it is impossible to accept the theory of introduction by 
sea in the’absence of any proof and in face of the fact that Oporto 
has no direct and very little indirect communication with infected 
ports, while numerous other places having a vast direct communica- 
tion have escaped altogether. I find it much easier to believe that 
some soldier from Goa or South-east Africa or some sailor from an 
infected port may have brought the infection in with him un- 
perceived by way of Lisbon or elsewhere. I have heard a rumour of 
an illness characterised by glandular swellings having been prevalent 
in a Portuguese regiment some time before, and I understand that its 
author is a medical man who on seeing cases in Oporto pronounced 
the two diseases identical. There may not be much in the fact, but 
it is the most promising clue I have heard of. 

For the present the question of origin remains open. Many 
people well acquainted with Oporto believe that it was not introduced 
at all, but bred in the place, and that it has long been present in a 
somewhat different form. For the latter statement I have been 
unable to find any substantial grounds, but the possibility of the 
disease being home-grown deserves consideration. The mere fact 
that importation cannot be traced is of little weight, because it very 
seldom is traced even when we are morally certain that it has 
occurred. The difficulty, however, usually is to fix upon one out of 
several—often innumerable—likely channels. Here it is to find a 
likely channel at all. The selection of Oporto, which is exceptionally 
removed from the chance of infection from without, combined with 
the total escape of so many other places exposed to incomparably 
greater risks, is a very hard nut to crack. And after allit is a pure 
assumption that the bacilli of plague must necessarily have been 
introduced from without. Is our knowledge of the life history of 
micro-organisms sufficiently complete to establish that proposition as 
an absolute law? No one can pretend for a moment that itis. To 
discuss the question at length would occupy too much space here, 
but I would remind my scientific readers that the acceptance of 
assumptions without proof is the greatest enemy of knowledge; to — 
this can be traced those monstrous errors of the past with which the 
medical faculty afflicted mankind for centuries. Now that they are 
exposed we stand astonished at them, but the day of error is not yet 
over, and the way to fall intoit is to make false assumptions. There 
is a distinct tendency at the present time to let hypothesis outstrip 
fact, and to mistake the one for the other in connection with the germ 
theory’of disease. The proper corrective is the patient examination 
of facts and the avoidance of assumptions in precisely such cases as 
that of Oporto. 

So much for the question oforigin. I will next deal briefly with 
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it the measures taken to combat the plague, leaving the character and 
progress of the epidemic to the last. 
¥ The measures may be divided into—(1) external, designed to 
0 ! prevent the spread of infection to other places; (2) internal, being 
d attempts to stamp out it in Oporto. For the former the Board of 
- Health in Lisbon is responsible ; for the latter the local authorities. 
t The Board of Health endeavoured at first to isolate Oporto entirely by 
2 means of a military cordon, completed on the seaward side by a 
- ship of war. It is not necessary to discuss the motives for this step. 
7 Sufficient to say that it was approved by public opinion in Lisbon 
; and elsewhere, and that some colour for it was to be found in the 


action of Spain, which had closed the frontiers, but opened them 
again in consideration of the cordon. It consisted of a line of 
troops completely surrounding the town on the landward side, and 
disposed at an average distance of some five or six miles from the 
centre. Across the roads wooden barricades were erected, and the 
intervening spaces were occupied by sentries placed at intervals of 
about 200 yards. The whole line was said to be thirty miles in length, 
and it could hardly be less. Off the mouth of the river a cruiser was 
stationed to prevent the egress of coasting or fishing boats destined to 
any other Portuguese port. 

This cordon was completely established towards the end of 
August, and meantime a very large exodus had taken place 
subsequent to the announcement of plague on the 14th of August. 
At first neither goods nor persons were allowed to leave the 
isolated area, and where the line passed through villages the 
inhabitants could not visit their relatives and friends, could not 
shop and could not go to church. On the 2nd of September an 
order was issued specifying twenty-nine classes of goods which 
were forbidden to pass, including all articles of food and clothing, 
and three classes permitted to pass—namely, minerals, metallic 
articles, and chemical disinfectants. But an order is one thing, its 
execution another ; and the attempt to discriminate caused hopeless 
confusion. The same goods were passed in one place and 
refused in another, while at some stations the knot was cut by 
stopping everything as before. \ On the 13th of September a further 
relaxation took place in the form of an order permitting the exit of 
passengers, subject to medical inspection and the disinfection of 
luggage. They were required to travel in separate carriages, to give 
their names and addresses on arrival, and to report themselves to 
the local authority daily for nine days. These conditions are not 
very burdensome, but when the traffic is large they are impracticable. 
The disinfection of luggage was a tiresome farce, as it always is, and 
the reporting at the place of arrival was generally evaded by 

arrangement. Yet another order was issued on the 17th of 
September by which the list of prohibited goods was curtailed to 
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twenty instead of twenty-nine classes: the most important articles 
exempted were various food stuffs. 

The effects of the cordon were wholly mischievous, though 
mitigated by the successive modifications described. It proved 
no effective barrier to the exit of persons, and it struck a disastrous 
blow at the prosperity of the town, already much depressed by the 
quarantine regulations imposed by other countries. Thousands 
of the labouring classes were thrown out of work and reduced 
to absolute want. In fact, an impossible state of things was 
created. Hence the relaxations, which did something to relieve the 
situation. But it still remains deplorable. To all the internal 
evils I have described above must be added a wanton aggravation of 
the normal poverty and semi-starvation of the populace. Nothing 
else was wanted to insure the progress of the epidemic. That it 
should have been supplied by a ‘sanitary’ cordon is a piece of 
truly tragic irony. 

The internal measures have been better in intention than the 
cordon, but no more effective in fact. I do not know who is 
responsible for them, as there is both a county and a municipality of 
Oporto, both of which have public health functions and jurisdiction 
in the place. The former is the superior authority, and its officers 
are appointed by Government. On the other hand, the municipality 
appears to control the hospital, the laboratory, and sanitary depart- 
ments. But be the authority what it may, the task is an almost 
impossible one. In addition to the profoundly insanitary conditions 
prevailing must be reckoned the almost Oriental ignorance of the 
‘people. The Portuguese have many excellent qualities; they are 
industrious, sober, well-mannered, honest, and intelligent; but few 
of the working classes can read or write, and they are steeped in 
prejudice and credulity. They are firmly convinced that the 
plague is got up by the doctors for their own ends, and though they 
have not attempted to wreck the hospital, as the mob frequently 
does in Russia and the East, they refuse to go there, and on one 
occasion they stoned the sanitary corps and the doctors. A current 
legend about the hospital will illustrate their condition of mind. 
Its name or that of the place where it stands used to be Guellas 
de pao, that is ‘gullet of wood;’ and the common belief among 
the people is that patients taken there are suffocated with a cloth 
held over the mouth, and then placed in a wooden shoot, down 
which they disappear for ever. So they interpret the name. It 
has now been changed, but without effect. 

Among people so minded suppression of illness is, of course, 
systematically practised, as well as refusal to go to hospital. The 
consequence is that only a small proportion of cases have been 
isolated. The hospital itself is admirably situated on an eminence 
at a sufficient distance from other buildings, yet within easy reach ; 
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and though an emergency structure of a somewhat rough character, 
it fulfils all the essential requirements perfectly well. It contains 100 
beds, disposed in two pavilions each containing two wards of twenty- 
five beds ; but up to the end of September at any rate the number of 
patients was never more than about a dozen. This failure to isolate 
in hospital has resulted in attempts to isolate at home which can 
only be described as medieval. The house is officially closed, police- 
men are placed on guard day and night, and no one is allowed to 
leave it. This is the principle of the cordon individually applied 
and equally mischievous in its degree. I have seen a room in which 
nine people were living sealed up in this manner. A boy had died 
there of plague. 

The isolation of the sick, therefore, is largely a failure. Nor is 
the case very much better with regard to the destruction of infection. 
Here again the means are good. There is a disinfecting station with 
a sufficient plant and staff, and the procedure is unexceptionable in 
theory. It embraces the prompt visitation of infected houses, the 
destruction or sterilisation by steam of clothing and bedding, and 
the washing down of walls and furniture with corrosive sublimate. 
Unfortunately it is vitiated by the absence of any place of refuge, 
which renders the evacuation af an infected house impossible. 
Moreover I gather that if the people refuse to submit to disinfection 
it is not carried out, but they are shut up in the infected house with 
the infected things. That was the case, I was told by a medical 
officer, with the room mentioned above in which nine people were 
immured. In view of all the conditions described, it is not sur- 
prising that the course of the epidemic should have been one of 
continual progress. Nothing else could be expected. The earliest 
case of undoubted plague, so far as can be ascertained, occurred on 
the 5th of June. Up to the 14th of October the total number was 
161, with 52 deaths. The case mortality represented by these figures 
is 32:2 per cent., which indicates that the bulk of the cases have 
been of a comparatively mild character. The monthly distribution 
clearly shows the progress of the epidemic: 

ome as ti : ; . ‘ « B 


July . . . ° ‘ . +e 
August . ; ; 7 ‘ , ae 


September . . ° ‘ i « 
October (to 14th) . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 40 


I have only got the weekly distribution down to the middle of 
September. It was as follows :— 


lst week ' ; on 8th week ? ; — 
2nd ,, ‘ ; i. ae Mth , ‘ ; 7 
Srd_,, ‘. ‘ — 10th ,, ; ,  '§ 
4th ,, ; : le llth ,, ‘ ; ee 
Sth ,, 3 18th , ‘ ji ane 
6th ,, 2 13th ,, ; ; + 


7th 14th 
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The great increase which has since taken place may be judged 
from the fact that the number of cases returned for the week ending 
October 14 was 30. The higher numbers indicated in the earliest 
weeks and the subsequent drop during July are accounted for by a 
batch of cases in the street first attacked. There were five in one 
house and three in each of two other houses. After this the infection 
seems to have spent itself in that spot, and a period set in when 
sporadic cases occurred dotted about irregularly, and in several 
instances at some distance from the original centre. The process 
was one of gradually sowing the town with the seeds of infection: in 
the present phase they are beginning to come up. I believe that in 
many instances the connection between newly infected houses and 
previous ones has been traced by Dr. Jorge. There is no evidence that 
rats have been an important factor in spreading infection. 

I am able to give the following particulars of the first seventy-six 
cases : 

Sex distribution 


Cases Deaths 
Male . i — 20 
Female . . ‘ . 38 11 
Total . — 31 


Age distribution 


Under 5 . ; ; toe 30-40 . ‘ : ; ae 
5-10 . . ‘ ‘ 7 40-50 5 
10-15. . é « & 50-60 9 
15-20 . ‘ ‘ . 10 Over 60 . 1 
20-30 . : _ oa Unknown 2 


From these figures it appears that men have suffered more than 
women, and those in the middle period of life more than the old and 
the young. It should be remembered that the age of puberty falls 
much earlier in Portugal than in England. Persons belonging to 
the superior classes of society have not been attacked at all, so far as 
I know, though domestic servants in gentlemen’s houses have been 
among the victims. 

Buboes have been present in sixty-nine cases out of the seventy- 
six, and absent in seven. For the rest the classification is as follows : 


Pesticemic . ‘ . 15 (all fatal) 
Pneumonic . . . 8 (2 fatal) 

Hemorrhagic . . 3 (all fatal) 
Simple bubonic . . 55 (11 fatal) 





Carbuncles were noted in three cases, and petechixw in two. The 
following gives the situation of the bubonic swellings and their 
relative frequency : 


Inguinal . 22 Maxillary . ‘ ." a 
Orural 22 Femoral . 6 
Axillary . 19 Cervical . 3 
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dged The type of disease has been benign for the most part, but twenty- 
ding four cases ended fatally within four days of attack and six of them 
liest within a few hours. 

by a A limited number of persons, composed chiefly of doctors, hos- 
one pital and sanitary employees and foreigners, have been inoculated 
tion with a preparation styled the ‘ Pasteur serum,’ but its nature has not 
hen been disclosed and the evidence of its efficacy is too meagre to carry 
eral any weight. At the time of my visit the people showed no inclina- 
cess tion to submit to any such proceeding, and judging from their genera} 
: in attitude I can imagine nothing more unlikely. They regarded the 
; in plague with contempt, and the measures taken against it with the 
and liveliest resentment. If it were to assume a virulent phase—which 
hat might occur at any time—lI have no doubt that their previous indif- 

ference would give place to an equally unreasoning panic. 

Six To conclude, the outbreak at Oporto is clearly one of true Oriental 


plague. It has obtained a wide hold of the town and is rapidly 
increasing. There is not the remotest chance of its being ‘stamped 
out’ from amid such surroundings; and if there were, some of the 
measures taken are calculated rather to retard than to assist the 
process. It may die down in obedience to some law of which we 
know nothing, but all the indications point to a large increase and 
an indefinite prolongation. The situation is one of the gravest 
import to the town, which is threatened with ruin—and more than 
threatened. It requires the most energetic and decisive action, but 
hitherto it has only been toyed with or mismanaged. 


A. SHADWELL, 
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THE NEWSPAPERS 


As I sit in the club reading-room, surrounded by all the daily news- 
papers of the world, and discussing their news and opinions with my 
fellow-members, I am asked by the Editor of this Review to put into 
writing from time to time such comments upon them and their 
methods and manners as are frequently made by competent readers. 
The Editor thinks that the newspapers, daily critics of the actions 
of all mankind, ought not themselves to be exempt from more of 
public criticism than they, as a rule, receive. In endeavouring 
to comply with the request, I am encouraged by the thought that 
few, if any, better positions for the seat of judgment could be found 
than a great London club. After all, London is the centre of the 
Empire, the centre to which all news and all ideas converge, and for 
that reason it is a better place for a bird’s-eye view of affairs than 
any other. The provinces themselves are represented there more 
thoroughly than in any other place, and the rest of the Empire 
also, There is, too, a greater variety and vivacity of comment and 
criticism here than anywhere else, to say nothing of a greater 
tolerance of differences of opinion—a tolerance which sometimes 
makes London the despair of extreme party men. One gets the 
variety and vivacity, if not the tolerance, every morning in our news- 
papers, and, considering the extent of the influence which these 
newspapers exercise over the life of the nation, it does not seem un- 
reasonable that they should in turn be subjected to something of that 
criticism which they lavish upon others so freely. 

‘What is the Press?’ cried one day an ardent Yorkshire poli- 
tician, groaning under what he regarded as the unjust aspersions of 
his critics. ‘It is nobbut (only) an oligarchy that calls itself a 
“7 

Oligarchy or not, the Press cannot complain if its own canons and 
methods are occasionally applied to itself. There is always something 
to interest and something to criticise in the newspapers, as I shall 
hope to prove to the satisfaction of my readers. I may be allowed 
to add, that, in casting my observations into the convenient form of 
an occasional diary, I shall abide by the golden rule which ought to 
govern all writers of diaries, and make no attempt to revise or alter 
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my impressions and opinions after the date on which they are 
written. 


Monday, the 2nd of October.—Yesterday, in the club, my friend, 
the Radical Member for Drumtochy, came to me with a beaming 
face, to declare that if Ministers really meant what the Duke of 
Devonshire said that they meant, they would have the whole country 
at their backs. Now my friend has been one of the strongest and 
most hostile critics of the policy of Ministers hitherto, and I was 
somewhat puzzled by his change of front. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘you 
always denied that we had any right to meddle with the Transvaal 
at all, either for the alteration of the franchise or the protection of 
our fellow-countrymen.’ 

‘I said that the only rights we possessed were those given us by 
the Convention of 1884, and by the common law of nations, and 
now the Duke of Devonshire says that it is only those rights which 
Ministers mean to invoke. He drops all question of the suzerainty 
and the franchise.’ 

I turned to the Duke’s speech, and pointed out certain words 
which had escaped my friend’s eye. The Duke declared that 
Government were now formulating the demands they considered 
themselves entitled to make, ‘not only under the Conventions, but in 
virtue of the inherent duty of every State to protect its own citizens, 
and for the maintenance of peace and good order in South Africa.’ 

The words I have italicised did not seem to me quite to 
bear the conciliatory and pacific meaning which my friend had put 
upon the Duke’s speech. X, to whom we referred the matter, 
declared that we must wait for the comments of this morning’s 
newspapers in order to have the mystery cleared up. 

But lo! this morning the newspapers hardly troubled themselves 
about the Duke’s speech at all, and those who discuss it do so 
entirely from their own point of view. The Times evidently fears 
that the policy of moderation still has charms for some members of 
the Cabinet, and intimates that, if our new remedies are to be 
effectual, they must include the disarmament of the Boers. The 
Daily Chronicle proudly announces that its own correspondent is the 
very last ‘ambassador’ now left at Pretoria (I like that word am- 
bassador, but what about poor Mr. Greene?), and publishes the 
appeal which the Transvaal Executive have sent through him to the 
people of England. It is an appeal which arouses conflicting 
emotions. Reading it one might suppose that the Boers were bent 

upon securing peace at any price, and that they were being delibe- 
rately goaded into war. That there has been something of this 
goading I must sorrowfully admit ; but one has only to turn to the 
news columns in order to learn that it has not been all upon one side. 
At the very time when the Chronicle’s ambassador was asking in the 
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name of Mr. Kruger what earthly reason we have for fighting, this same 
Mr. Kruger was hurrying troops to the frontier in such numbers as 
to cause considerable uneasiness to the people on British territory. 

What is the truth about this great quarrel? The more one 
reads regarding the affair in the rival newspapers, the more 
perplexing does it become, and the more difficult is it to ascertain 
where the truth is really to be found. Surely we never before 
went to war when there was so much uncertainty—on both sides 
apparently—as to the real casus belli. I am not old enough to 
remember what people felt in the days when we were drifting into 
the Crimean War; but in our last great military struggle, that 
which took place in India in 1857, we at least knew perfectly well 
what it was that we were fighting about. To-day it is a case of so 
many newspapers, so many minds. I hardly find that two are in 
agreement on this burning question. 

Wednesday, the 4th of October.—There was an unusual 
gathering in the political clubs yesterday afternoon and evening. 
Cabinet Ministers, past and present, Whips, private members, minor 
officials in former administrations, and of course Messrs. Tadpole and 
Taper suddenly descended upon Pall Mall, and gave to its deserted 
halls a passing animation. It was darkly rumoured that the 
members of the late Cabinet were te meet in order to formulate 
their policy in view of the approaching session. At present it does 
not look as though the voice of the late Cabinet would be altogether 
harmonious. Not every man on the Front Opposition bench is 
Harcourtian in his view of the duties and obligations of his country. 
But whilst these great ones of the earth are discussing the line of 
duty, some practical suggestions are being made with regard to the 
crisis by those who are not professional politicians. ‘If fighting 
does not begin within forty-eight hours there will be no war,’ was 
the confident remark made to me by a gentleman newly arrived 
from Johannesburg. This gentleman’s view was that the Boers 
would bluff up to the cannon’s mouth ; but at the last moment would 
give way. They could not possibly keep a great armed force in the 
field indefinitely, and as soon as the burghers saw that fighting was 
to be delayed they would quietly go home. Delay therefore made 
for peace. Other influences too, seem, to-day, to be working 
towards the same end. Without attaching importance to the story 
told by the Daily Chronicle as to the Queen’s intervention, it is 
obvious that a fresh effort is being made to compose differences and 
to give President Kruger another chance of using a golden bridge; and, 
as there is not yet any news of the crossing of the frontier, the chances 
in favour of peace are slightly greater than they were yesterday. 

My papers are more puzzling than ever to-day. Here is the 
award of the Venezuela Arbitration Court, and apparently no two 
newspapers are in agreement as to what it means. The Daily News 
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explains that, whereas the Venezuelans asked for half a million square 
miles of additional territory, the Court has only awarded them two 
hundred. The Times tells us that Venezuela claimed 60,000 miles, 
and has got instead about 200 miles of unsurveyed country and swamp. 
But the Daily Chronicle treats the decision in a manner which sug- 
gests that it is, if anything, a victory for the Venezuelans, and in some 
mysterious fashion for itself. Mr. Benjamin Harrison, leading 
counsel for Venezuela, evidently takes a different view of the judg- 
ment, and is profoundly dissatisfied with it, as an illogical compro- 
mise. I confess that I regard Mr. Harrison as being even a higher 
authority on the subject of Venezuelan expectations than the Daily 
Chronicle. But what a satire upon poor humanity does this decision 
appear to be, when one recalls the stress and tumult in the midst of 
which the Court of Arbitration had its birth! Who can have for- 
gotten the fierce emotions of that Christmas-tide of four years ago, 
when the American people, with their President at their, head, 
seemed to be positively ravening for the blood of their kinsmen on 
this side of the Atlantic—their kinsmen who, in their unimaginative 
egotism, were wholly unconscious of having done anything to offend 
them? It hardly does now, after the episode of the Spanish- 
American War, to dwell upon the incidents of that tornado, which 
rose to so fierce a height, and threatened to bring about a disaster so 
terrible. But here is the end of it all: a brief decision by five 
eminent jurists which settles everything, but which deals with points 
so insignificant that no two writers agree as to their precise meaning, 
and no human being—except apparently Mr. Benjamin Harrison— 
cares a stiver about it. Barima Point, says one English authority, is 
not worth a thousand pounds. Yet four years ago there were those 
who thought it worth a war between England and the United States. 

We are not all thinking of high politics to-day, however. Most 
newspaper readers, and apparently most newspaper editors, are more 
concerned about the great yacht race than about the Venezuelan 
Arbitration or the progress of events in South Africa. It was not to 
ascertain whether the Boers had crossed the border, and the first 
blows had been struck in a sanguinary campaign, but to learn 
whether Shamrock or Columbia was leading in the first test match, 
that a multitude which no man could number thronged to the 
Thames Embankment last night, and besieged the portals of the 
offices of the Daily Mail. It is indeed a world of topsy-turveydom 
in which we live. 

Thursday, the 5th of October.—The aggressive action of the 
Boers, reported by the Daily Telegraph this morning, simplifies the 
whole business wonderfully, and will bring a certain feeling of relief 
to many distinguished persons who have found themselves of late in 
a rather tight place. Mr. Chamberlain, for example, must recognise 
the fact that his friend Mr. Kruger has really done him a remarkable 
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piece of. service. He has raised the question of the supremacy of 
England in South Africa in its most direct and unmistakable 
form, and has thus changed the issue in the great diplomatic suit 
between Pretoria and the Colonial Office. The difficulties, too, of 
those Liberal statesmen who have not been able to take the ultra- 
humanitarian view which naturally commends itself to the irresponsi- 
ble politicians of the National Liberal Federation, and to the 
members of the International Arbitration Society, are greatly 
lessened by the action of the Boers. Two days ago eminent Liberals 
were speaking of a new split in the party as being certain to happen, 
and there were even misgivings as to the result of yesterday’s meet- 
ing of the leaders of the Opposition. Fortunately the leaders have 
not yielded to the appeals of those who wished them to commit 
themselves strongly on the Boer side of the diplomatic controversy ; 
and they have thus escaped the very unpleasant predicament in 
which they would have been landed if, to-day, side by side with the 
news of the invasion of Natal, had appeared an official benediction 
from the ex-Cabinet on the invader and his forces. 

Friday, the 6th of October.—After the excitement of yesterday, 
something of a re-action to-day. The Daily Telegraph story of the 
occupation of Laing’s Nek, and the advance upon Charlestown, has 
not only received no confirmation, but is distinctly disproved. As a 
consequence, the more sanguine are once more talking of the possi- 
bility of a peaceful settlement being arrived at after all. Yet the 
ugly fact remains that—if the newspaper reports are to be trusted— 
President Kruger has distinctly intimated that he will not give way, 
and that war must come unless England abandons her claim to 
supremacy in South Africa. ‘If the newspaper reports are to be 
trusted ’—aye, that’s the rub. For, can we trust statements which 
seem to be made with so little sense of the duty of accuracy? 
Nobody can read his paper nowadays without being confused and 
perplexed in the process. So many statements that are made with 
all the precision of legal depositions turn out to be founded upon 
nothing more trustworthy than the gossip of the hour in some South 
African township. No attempt is made by the editor at home to 
discriminate between these stories. The wildest rumour from Cape 
Town or Pietermaritzburg is printed in the same type as an official 
declaration by Mr. Kruger or Sir Alfred Milner. The observant 
reader cannot fail to discover that one-half of the telegrams published 
with such prominence in our newspapers to-day are mere gossip, and 
as worthless from the point of view of the historian as most gossip is. 
The misfortune is that so small a proportion of readers are observant 
—so few can discriminate between what is authentic and what is 
manifestly false. 

Some day or other we shall have an authoritative declaration on 
the subject of the placards of the evening newspapers. When I say 
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the evening newspapers, it is perhaps superfluous to explain that I 
do not include all the journals which appear at noon in this category. 
There are, happily, exceptions to every rule. But the common 
placard of the common evening paper is nothing less than an offence 
against decency. The man who lived upon these placards would live 
in a perpetual state of crisis. ‘Charlestown surrendered’ was the 
announcement which was apparently made on one of the placards 
yesterday evening in the biggest of type. It was only on a close 
investigation of the sheet that the letters ‘to be ’—in the smallest of 
type—could be discovered between ‘ Charlestown ’ and ‘ surrendered.’ 
This is by no means an extreme instance of the fashions which the 
conductors of our evening newspapers have adopted in the hope of 
catching the pence, or rather the halfpence, of a gullible public. I 
find some consolation in my indignation at the trick which has been 
played upon me and the world at large by these placards, when I 
find that this evening the biggest lines of all are given on the bills of 
certain of the evening newspapers to the result of the race for the 
‘Imperial Stakes,’ whatever they may be. 

Saturday, the 7th of October.—-We have enough and to spare to- 
day of the comments upon yesterday’s speeches. There is no need 
to touch upon the opinions which‘are expressed with regard to Mr. 
Morley’s deliverance at Carnarvon. Mr. Morley takes his own line, 
and sticks to it with a pertinacity which inspires a certain amount of 
respect, even among those who differ from him. As usual, he had 
his béte notre yesterday, upon which he expended his somewhat acrid 
epigrams. [It was the ‘ Bedlamite war-press’ upon this occasion, 
and the Bedlamite press makes hay of Mr. Morley’s speech accord- 
ingly this morning. Of much greater importance was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Maidstone. The Leader of the 
Opposition has a difficult part to play. It is obvious to everybody 
that there are two currents—cross-currents, if you will—in Liberal 
opinion on the question of the Transvaal. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is neither a Little Englander nor a Jingo, and apparently 
he ought to be one or the other to gain the heart-whole applause of 
any section of the public at the present moment. What he did 
yesterday was to condemn unsparingly the course of a diplomacy 
which has brought us by successive stages to the verge of a war that 
the wise men of all parties have been endeavouring for years past to 
avoid ; to insist that there is still time to avert a catastrophe; and 
to admit with absolute frankness the one rea}ly substantial argument 
in favour of the strong course that Ministers are now pursuing. 
That argument is, of course, the indisputable necessity of the main- 
tenance by England of supreme authority in South Africa. The 
Standard is particularly severe upon Sir Henry for his speech. To 
me it seems to have been a very able, not to say adroit, performance. 
Monday, the 9th of October.—We are sti]l groping confusedly in 
Vor. XLVI—No. 273 3 L 
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a thicket of rumours for stray pieces of truth. The alarmists are as 
alarming as ever ; but in spite of their loud outcries we cannot ignore 
the fact that there is a distinct relaxation of the tension so far as the 
Boers and their sympathisers are concerned. It is now a week since 
the commandoes of the Transvaal were concentrated on the border ; 
but there has been no advance into British territory and not a single 
shot has been fired. In the meantime the troops from India are 
now on Natal soil, and Ladysmith is safe. General Joubert, if he 
ever meant war, has missed his chance of striking the first blow with 
safety and certainty. His burghers, we are: told, are filled with 
indignation at his inaction. Nevertheless, he insists upon with- 
drawing his outposts from the frontier, while from Pretoria orders 
are issued against any aggressive action. All this is distinctly 
puzzling in view of the military preparations that are going on in 
this country. People are asking themselves whether, after all, 
President Kruger means to fight under any circumstances. If he 
does, he and his counsellors have lost the first move in the game. 
If he does not, the sooner he says so, and comes to reasonable terms, 
the better for the Transvaal. But his prudence in action is not 
unfortunately accompanied by skill in speech. He can ‘nag’ just 
as unpleasantly as ever. Somehow or other the latest Transvaal 
despatch, published this morning, and the news of the day from the 
frontier suggest the picture of an angry woman, who, in the 
conscious strength of her physical inferiority to her infuriated spouse, 
is letting her tongue wag in its freest and most irritating fashion, 
trusting to her weakness to save her from the punishment she is 
apparently invoking. This idea may be very unfair to Mr. Kruger 
and his Government, but it is unquestionably suggested by the 
anomalous state of things just now, when the Boers so carefully 
refrain from striking us with anything more powerful than their 
tongues. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the Boer motives, there does 
not seem to be any corresponding disposition to refrain from aggres- 
sive action on our side. The calling out of the Reserves, which took 
place on Saturday, is only to be justified when war is actually 
imminent, and Parliament has been summoned to meet for the 
purpose of providing a war vote. The calling out of the Reserves, 
and the sending of an Army Corps to South Africa, are steps that 
bring the realities of the position home to the masses. The with- 
drawal of the Reserve men from civil life means a severe social dis- 
location. Already, therefore, the crowd is beginning to feel 
something of the realities of warfare. But strange to say, the feeling 
prevalent in political circles is just now distinctly hopeful. We may 
only be experiencing a lull before the storm, but there is a strong 
belief that this lull is being utilised in the interests of peace. 
Tuesday, the 10th of October.—It is curious to note the gradual 
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rise, not perhaps in popularity but in the public respect, which has 
been the lot of the Duke of Devonshire. Brilliant he has never 
pretended to be, and brilliant he certainly is not. But whilst a 
score of meteoric rivals and contemporaries have outshone him and 
outpaced him in the arena of politics, he has been slowly and steadily 
forging ahead, apparently without any effort on his own part, until 
to-day his soaring rivals can scarcely be said to show to advantage 
beside him. Lord Salisbury excepted, there can be no question that 
it is the Duke of Devonshire whose word outweighs that of any other 
member of this Government. Time was when people were somewhat 
afraid of his leaning towards an advanced Radicalism. In 1875 he 
was acclaimed leader of the Liberal party, strange to say, by those 
who were opposed to the moderate policy of Mr. Forster. Now-a- 
days the last thing that anybody would be likely to suspect would be 
that the Duke has a turn towards advanced opinions in any direction. 
It is as the solid sagacious man, rich in saving common-sense, and 
with a mind so well balanced that it cannot be easily driven out of 
its natural course, that the country now regards him. His speech 
yesterday has been read with eagerness by all who do not belong to 
the extremes on either side. The extremists are of course disap- 
pointed by the references to the position of affairs in the Transvaal ; 
but the moderate men take courage from it, and begin to hope that, 
after all, reason may yet assert itself, not only in London, but in 
Pretoria. The party of reason here have another ally besides the 
Duke of Devonshire in this morning’s papers. This is Mr. Bryce, a 
man who knows South Africa and its conditions, not only from pro- 
found study, but personal experience. His letter is another warning 
as to the character of the struggle upon which we seem to be enter- 
ing. But Mr. Bryce, like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, acknow- 
ledges that the supremacy of England in South Africa is something 
that cannot be disputed. 

Wednesday, the 11th of October.—Alas! uncertainty is at an end, 
and the sword is to cut the knot, after all. On this historic date—a 
date which will have a place of its own in the story of the British 
Empire—it may not be amiss to place on record, whilst they are 
still fresh in the mind, the impressions one has gathered of the 
reception of the news of the Boer ultimatum. It was not until the 
Reuter telegram from Capetown, confirming the first news given by 
Dalziel’s agent at Pretoria, appeared in the later editions of the 
evening papers that the announcement of the momentous step taken 
by President Kruger was credited. To the last, men have hoped 
against hope that, somehow or other, peace would be maintained. 
The first impression which was produced by the disastrous announce- 
ment which rendered war inevitable seemed to be one of genuine 
sorrow. I spoke to many men last night, including not a few who 
have been the stout upholders of Mr, Chamberlain’s policy; but 
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from no one did I hear a word of rejoicing at the disappearance of 
the hopes of peace. Whatever the empty-headed mob in the streets 
may think or say, there were no signs of Jingo rejoicing among 
responsible persons last night. The pity of the thing seemed to be 
that aspect of it which affected most minds, the pity of the fact that 
the most powerful Empire in the world was now to draw the sword 
against a little State whose population would hardly fill one of our 
second-class provincial towns, and that in this war many brave men 
of both races must meet an untimely death. That no glory can be 
gained by us in such a contest every man was ready to acknowledge. 

After this first strong impulse of genuine sorrow and regret had 
passed away, it was acknowledged by most that the action of the Boers 
had left us no choice ; and by-and-bye there were many who admitted 
that, so far as our own domestic interests are concerned, the ultima- 
tum had made our path distinctly smoother. It was an ultimatum 
which left us no choice. The most haughty military autocracy in 
the world could not, in the full consciousness of its overpowering 
might, have addressed to another State a message more deliberately 
and offensively defiant than that embodied in the despatch of Mr. 
Reitz. Evidently it was intended to put an end to all diplomatic 
hagglings, and to invoke the arbitrament of the sword. In taking 
this course, the Transvaal Government have unquestionably rendered 
a great service to Mr. Chamberlain, and to others also. In face of 
such a defiance, the Colonial Secretary can maintain that his conten- 
tion that Mr. Kruger has all along meant to cast off the last link of 
English predominance was not unfounded. On the other hand, this 
action on the part of the Boers brings the Liberal party, with the 
exception of a few extreme men, into line once more. Only those 
who are behind the scenes can know how great a peril that party has 
thus escaped. . 

It is pleasant to acknowledge the more subdued tone which the 
newspapers of all shades of opinion have adopted to-day in dealing 
with the question at issue. They speak with a sobriety and modera- 
tion which have not always distinguished their utterances. It is 
creditable to our Press that it should reflect thus faithfully the mood 
in which the thinking part of the community has received the news 
that war is upon us. I do not think, if this news had come two 
days earlier, that Mr. Swinburne would have published the sonnet in 
which he speaks of the Boers as ‘ these dogs, agape with jaws afoam.’ 
It has always been the merit of Englishmen to recognise the valour 
of their enemies ; and now that we have to meet the Boer, not in the 
intricate and subterranean paths of diplomacy, but on the open field 
as man to man, there is not one of us who will refuse to acknowledge 
either the manhood or the valour of the foe who has staked his all 
upon so slight a chance. For the moment, however, I prefer to 
dwell upon the fact that the announcement that, for the first time 
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for nearly half a century, we are at war with a white race, has been 
received by the better part of the nation with a gravity and dignity 
befitting the event. 

Thursday, the 12th of October.—The change in the political 
situation brought about by the action of the Boers is complete. 
Here and there a discordant voice is heard from some newspaper 
that has taken the extreme line in opposition to Ministers; but, 
taking the country as a whole, party divisions are for the moment 
at an end, and the sentiments expressed by Lord Rosebery in his 
letter, and Mr. Asquith in his speech at Dundee, are those which are 
universally accepted. Lord Rosebery has of course to submit to 
the criticisms of that irreconcilable fraction of the Radical party 
who believe that, whatever he may do or say, he cannot possibly be 
in the right. His statement that no British Ministry could now 
repeat the policy which followed Majuba Hill is treated by these 
critics as an unseemly reflection on the memory of Mr. Gladstone. 
The men who think that after the lapse of nearly twenty years every 
Liberal must be required to bear testimony on oath to the sacro- 
sanct character of everything that Mr. Gladstone said or did in a 
particular crisis, certainly take a strange way of doing honour to that 
great man’s memory. But as a matter of fact, Mr. Gladstone, if he 
were at the head of affairs to-day, would be forced by circumstances 
to admit with Lord Rosebery, and, one may even say, with Mr. 
Asquith, that the policy of 1881 cannot be repeated. Those of us— 
including the present Colonial Secretary—who believed at the time 
that this policy was wise as well as magnanimous, have since had to 
confess reluctantly that its results have not answered the expecta- 
tions of its authors. The Liberal party believed in 1881 that, by 
making a great sacrifice of English amour propre on the altar of 
justice, we should finally restore peace and goodwill in South Africa. 
Looking back, we are compelled to admit that the ink upon the 
Convention of 1881 was scarcely dry before those on whom that 
instrument conferred so sigual a boon had begun to plot and agitate 
against it—and from that day down to the present hour all the 
hopes founded upon the belief that the Boer could meet magnani- 
mity with magnanimity have been disappointed. This it is which 
makes a repetition of the Majuba Hill policy impossible, and Lord 
Rosebery has wisely stated, in his clear and epigrammatic fashion, a 
truism to which every politician of authority in both parties must 
agree. 

The comments of the Continental Press on the beginning of war 
are characteristic rather than edifying. If the hatred of England 
which inspires the journalists of Europe were only tempered by a 
little knowledge it would be a formidable thing. As it is, it excites 
amusement rather than indignation. When the Liberté solemnly 
assures its readers that the Boer ultimatum was really despatched 
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ten days ago, and that all this time the Colonial Office has kept it 
hidden in some cupboard, one wonders what conception the author 
of this fable has formed of British public life. As for the 
declaration of the St. Petersburg Sviet that ‘ John Morley and W. T. 
Stead ’ have been acting in the whole business as ‘bonnets’ for Mr. 
Chamberlain, it reveals an insight into the true condition of English 
politics so astounding as almost to take'away one’s breath. And yet 
it is possible that there is just a germ of truth in the announcement 
of the Sviet. 

Saturday, the 14th of October.—Not » drop of blood has yet 
been shed, and yet to-day we are in all the flurry and excitement 
that would be appropriate to the very height of a great campaign. 
The newspapers have columns of telegrams that amount to rather 
less than nothing; the newspaper bills tell us in large letters of 
‘Great British Victories "—purely imaginary—and of a ‘ Terrible 
Slaughter ’—fortunately not more authentic. The hawkers make 
night hideous in our West End squares with their hoarse cries of 
‘Special Edition—Great Battle on the Frontier.’ In the Clubs you 
hear the latest rumour brought in by some quidnunc who has just 
met somebody fresh from the War Office. In short, wherever you 
go, your eyes and your ears are assailed by the evidences of the fact 
that we are in a state of war. It has been said that this has been a 
war made by the newspapers. Evidently the newspapers are capable of 
carrying it on, and of providing us with all or more than all that we 
may desire in the shape of sensational news, even before a shot has 
been fired on either side. In the last great struggle which I can 
recall—the campaign in India in 1857-8—we were at least free from 
the hourly telegram and the evening newspaper. Rumours we had 
in abundance, but authentic news only came to us once a week 
or so. Now, thanks to our irrepressible Press, there is no minute 
in the day when we are not exposed to an avalanche of worthless 
statements. When the fighting really begins, and our native ‘ yellow 
press’ subsides in presence of journals of a more serious character, 
the case will probably be different ; but to-day we have been fed 
upon pure sensationalism of the most extravagant character. 

Is this war really popular? It is, of course, popular with the 
mob. A campaign is a finely exciting melodrama to the man in the 
street. For the moment, its successive phases are watched with a 
keener interest than the struggle for the championship cup at foot- 
ball. And even the graver part of the community are stirred, not 
merely by the spectacle of our soldiers going forth to war, but by the 
news from the field of operations. Yet the feeling which I noted on 
the day when the die was cast is strengthening rather than weaken- 
ing, and deep down in the hearts of most men there seems to lie the 
consciousness that this war, though in the end forced upon us by the 
actions of the enemy, is not one from which we have anything to 
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gain. There is nothing of the fierce, exulting delight in the prospect 
of a great struggle that thrilled the greater part of the nation at the 
time of the German Emperor’s telegram in 1896, or last year when 
we were confronted by a French force upon the Nile. Whatever may 
be said by the newspapers, the great majority of thinking persons 
would have been thankful if this war could have been avoided. That 
fact does not, of course, imply that there will be any hesitation on 
the part of the majority in supporting those who have to carry it on 
to a successful issue. Most men of both parties know their duty, and 
feel that now that the sword has been drawn it cannot be sheathed 
until its work is done, and done thoroughly. 

But whilst this is the feeling of the overwhelming majority, there 
is a small minority who take a different line. I feel some hesitation 
in referring to this fact, but this chronicle would be of little value as 
a picture of our times if it made no mention of it. A certain number 
of men amongst us, not mere fanatics, not Celtic enthusiasts or 
intriguing politicians of the baser sort, but men ordinarily sober in 
judgment and abhorrent of sentimental excesses, do not conceal the 
fact that they hate this war so much that they would not be sorry 
if it were to result in our discomfiture. They are not, I am thankful 
to say, a numerous body of men. But one meets them where one 
least expects to do so, and they are so outspoken in their sentiments 
that everybody is free to know what they think. The existence of 
such a body as this at a time like the present is almost unpre- 
cedented in our recent history. One can understand and sympathise 
with the man who thinks that war might have been avoided if our 
diplomacy had been more skilful, and if it had been inspired by good- 
will, and who is bitterly angry at the blundering which has involved 
us in this catastrophe. But it is a far cry from such a frame of mind 
to that which leads a man openly to express his hope that defeat may 
attend the efforts of the soldiers of his own race and nation. Yet 
there are those amongst us who are in this frame of mind just now. 

Tuesday, the 16th October.—There is no mistaking the meaning of 
the meeting in the City yesterday, and of the effervescence of the fine 
patriotism of the Stock Exchange. For the moment the Govern- 
ment can command the enthusiastic support of London, and that 
support has been made manifest in the traditional fashion. Nor, if 
one may judge by the provincial papers, is it London alone which 
finds in the actual situation in South Africa good reason for 
demonstrating in favour of the national cause. One may entertain 
reasonable doubts as to the value of a meeting of the ordinary kind 
called to support the Government in a crisis like the present. 
Naturally, at such a meeting the voice of the Jingo must prevail. 
But when I see that in the most Radical division of the great city of 
Leeds the Radical member, Mr. Lawson Walton, made a speech last 
night vindicating the war, and was awarded a vote of confidence 
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without a dissentient voice, it is impossible to mistake the signifi- 
cance of such an incident. The Stock Exchange is always warlike in 
its own florid fashion ; the City quickly responds to any appeal to 
its patriotic fervour, and the ordinary Londoner, nourished upon the 
placards of the evening newspapers, is never able to resist the 
temptation to indulge in a debauch of Jingoism. But it is different 
in the provinces and the great provincial towns ; and when one sees 
that in these places the fashion of London is being followed, it is 
impossible to doubt that for the present the country has succumbed 
to the war fever. 

Members of Parliament during the last two days have been 
flocking to their posts almost as eagerly as the men of the Army 
Reserve. They are not, however, so enthusiastic. It seems to be 
agreed that whilst the Government must have the needful supplies 
for carrying on the war, the right at some future date to investigate 
the origin of the conflict must be reserved. There is a feeling 
among those best qualified to judge that war might have been 
avoided at the present moment if our diplomacy had been more 
skilful. But even those who entertain this feeling admit that, 
sooner or later, war would probably have come in any case. 

It was highly suggestive of the grave mood of those in authority 
that the usual Queen’s Speech dinners did not take place last night. 
Neither Ministers nor the leaders of the Opposition regard the 
present moment as one even for the subdued festivities of official 
banquets. 

Wednesday, the 18th of October.—The war-session has begun very 
quietly. There was a large muster of Ministerialists, and a very fair 
show of the Opposition, at the House last night; but not a few 
Liberals have stopped away, evidently feeling that, although they 
could do nothing to interfere with the proper conduct of the war, 
they were not called upon to come to London for the special purpose 
of increasing the Ministerial majority. To-day it is generally 
admitted that the leaders of the two parties did excellently in their 
speeches last night. Lord Salisbury, indeed, declared that in the 
first half of his speech Lord Kimberley had said everything that he 
had intended to say. The representatives of the Opposition have, 
of course, reserved their right hereafter to criticise the course of the 
negotiations: which preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 

There are two features of to-day’s newspapers that grate upon 
one’s taste. The first is the quarrel which is allowed to rage at such 
inordinate length in the columns of the Times between the Berlin 
correspondent of that journal and the Berlin Post. The Post has 
accused the correspondent of a mis-statement which, with character- 
istic intemperateness of language, it describes as a lie, and the 
correspondent, naturally incensed, fills a column of the Zimes in 
vindicating himself. It seems rather a pity that our editors should 
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encourage polemics of this description. It may be taken for granted, 
I fear, that there is no goodwill on the part of the German Press 
towards this country, but we ought really to have accustomed our- 
selves ere this both to the animosity and the truculence of the Berlin 
editors, and it seems a mistake to add to the existing irritation by 
keeping up a controversy in which it is quite certain that we shall 
never succeed in convincing the other side. The other feature in 
to-day’s journalism to which one may take exception is to be found 
in an account of certain religious services recently held in Parkhurst 
Convict Prison. It is all very well to tell us what is being done for 
the spiritual welfare of the prisoners, but it was surely unnecessary 
to make special mention of the names of certain of those prisoners 
whose only claim to the interest of the public lies in the fact that 
they are members of well-known families. No doubt the error was 
committed in thoughtlessness, but it is an example of that kind of 
cruelty of which our Press is at times guilty. 

Friday, the 20th of October.—The battle of words is practically 
at an end, just as the real battle is beginning. The defeat of 
Mr. Stanhope’s amendment last night means the collapse of 
opposition to the Vote of Credit, and the subsequent proceedings of 
Parliament during this short Session will have little general interest. 
When you are face to face with the enemy in the field, the strife of 
tongues may very properly be postponed. Strange to say, however, 
this doctrine was not only rejected by the more ardent and insubor- 
dinate members of the Opposition, but was hotly resented by many. 
‘Do you think that I am going to allow Campbell-Bannerman or 
anybody else to muzzle me?’ cried one eminently respectable 
member of the Liberal party when he was discussing this matter 
with me yesterday. And this, curious to relate, seems to be the view 
which is taken by a not inconsiderable proportion of the Opposition 
with regard to the advice that is supposed to have been tendered 
to them by their leader. It follows that a fissure, deep if not wide, 
has been created in the Liberal party by the events of the past week. 

Well, the debate has taken place, and already people are begin- 
ning to realise the fact that it has done no particular good to the 
country or to the cause of peace. It has damaged Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reputation as a diplomatist, though it has raised it still higher as a 
debater; it has shown, what most of us had perceived already, the 
precise point at which the negotiations with the Boers went wrong, 
and on the other hand it has inflamed the passions of the Ministerial- 
ists, and has certainly not brought us nearer to a pacific settlement 
of our long-standing dispute with the Boer population of South 
Africa. To begin with, the debate opened badly by the raising of 
mere personal issues. Mr. Stanhope turned his indictment of the 
policy of the Government into a fierce attack on Mr. Chamberlain, 
based upon the allegations with regard to the Colonial Office and 
Vor. XLVI—No, 273 3M 
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the Raid. Mr. Samuel Evans, a typical Welsh member, converted 
his speech into a fiery onslaught upon Lord Rosebery, who has not 
apparently wooed the Nonconformist conscience of Wales so success- 
fully as Sir William Harcourt appears to have done. Sir William 
himself made a speech which was enthusiastically lauded by some 
persons and as hotly denounced by others. It was really a good 
example of the ‘ Historicus’ style, to which this versatile politician 
occasionally resorts, and did not turn a single vote. Then came, on 
the following day, Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech the remarkable 
qualities of which cannot be disputed. It was a brilliant and defiant 
vindication of his policy from first to last, and but for one extra- 
ordinary passage it must have strengthened his position in the 
eyes of Parliament and the country. But that one passage con- 
tained a fatal blot. This was the declaration that he did not 
intend his reply to President Kruger’s five years’ franchise proposal 
as a rejection, but as an acceptance. It was generally construed in 
this country at the time as being an acceptance of the five years’ 
franchise, but a rejection of the conditions that accompanied that 
offer. Now Mr. Chamberlain asserted that the conditions, as well as 
the offer itself, had been practically accepted. Little wonder that 
Sir Edward Clarke, who spoke under the influence of strong emotion, 
fastened upon this admission as justifying all the censures passed 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomacy. Sir Edward Clarke’s speech 
was, as a matter of fact, the only speech of real power made against 
the Government during the debate, and the way in which he drove 
his sword through the weak place in the Colonial Secretary’s armour 
was masterly. 

To-day there has been great excitement among Liberals over 
the debate. The division, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Edward Clarke, was unexpectedly favourable to Mr. Stanhope, though 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and most of his colleagues on 
the Front Bench, were courageous enough to maintain their determi- 
nation not to enter into partisan recriminations at the very moment 
when battle was being given in South Africa, and brave men were 
sacrificing their lives at the bidding of duty. Sir Henry has his 
reward now when the news reaches us of the severe engagement and 
brilliant but costly victory at Glencoe. Still, it can hardly be 
doubted that the debate which terminated yesterday has produced 
serious consequences. It has shaken the confidence even of his 
friends in the diplomatic capacity of Mr. Chamberlain, and it has 
strengthened the hands of the faction of Little Englanders who seem 
to be bent upon wrecking the Liberal party if they cannot secure an 
absolute control over its policy. 

Saturday, the 2\st of October.—The real meaning of a state of 
war is brought home to most of us to-day. When Mr. Wyndham 
broke off in the official speech yesterday afternoon in order to read the 
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telegram from General Yule announcing the victory at Glencoe, he 
emphasised the fact that the times are no longer normal. This 
morning the people of London took to the fog-laden streets early in 
order to give a parting cheer to the Guards, who are peculiarly the 
garrison of the capital. This afternoon trembling hands in many 
households opened the evening newspapers in order to read the list 
of killed and wounded. It is heavy, and especially heavy among 
commissioned officers. The fate of General Symons and the sacrifice 
of so many of the principal officers have done much to subdue the 
rejoicings over a brilliant victory. On the other hand, the political 
situation is affected favourably by this proof that we are even now a 
match for the enemy, and the sanguine on both sides of the House 
are hoping that with another action like that at Glencoe we may see 
the way opened towards a satisfactory peace. The formation ofa 
flying squadron is exciting a good deal of comment here, and will 
cause new suspicions of our intentions to spring up among our 
Continental neighbours, who will hardly understand the reason for 
employing a naval force against an inland people. 

Monday, the 23rd of October.—In the streets, the clubs, wherever 
men meet, it is of war, and war only, that they talk. The thing 
which has loomed so heavily and so long before our eyes is here in 
good earnest, and the light hearts with which some regarded it 
when it was still at a distance are to be found no longer. There is 
profound satisfaction at the victories achieved by our arms, mingled 
with deep grief at the loss of so many precious lives, at the out- 
pouring of blood upon both sides. The sanguine still believe that 
the fighting at Dundee and Elandslaagte will settle the campaign ; 
but that is hardly the view taken by those who have experience of 
war. They regard it as being probable that many more lives will be 
sacrificed before we reach the desired end. For the moment the 
tumult of the battlefield drowns the cries of contending parties at 
home. The contentions which raged so fiercely, down even to last 
Thursday, seem to have ceased with a startling suddenness, and we 
are holding our breath as we watch the progress of the campaign. 
Some of the politicians are, indeed, already turning their eyes from 
South Africa to the Mediterranean, where rumour asserts that grave 
events are possible. ‘It cannot be for service on the coasts of the 
Transvaal that we are commissioning fresh ships; it may be for 
service on the coast of Poland,’ says one, recalling the old blunder of 
the statesman. 

In the midst of this public excitement and public sorrow comes 
the announcement of a private bereavement, which nevertheless 
seems ‘to have a subtle link of connection with the larger stage of 
life. The death of Mrs. Forster reminds one of the fearless statesman 
and patriot who had so great a part in creating that sentiment of 
Imperial unity of which we are now reaping the benefits. Mrs. 
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Forster was something more than the wife of the author of the 
Education Act. Those who knew her recognised in her the type of 
the highest class of English womanhood, great in intellect, great in 
heart, all-womanly in nature, yet with gifts of political intuition and 
literary skill such as comparatively few among men possess. 

Tuesday, the 24th of October.—The rumours which circulated 
darkly yesterday afternoon as to the retirement of our troops from 
Dundee under pressure from an overwhelming Boer force were con- 
firmed by the Under-Secretary for War at the sitting of the House, 
and as this morning no further news has been received from the 
front, a feeling of grave anxiety prevails. It is intensified by the 
accounts of the mortality,-more particularly among the Gordon 
Highlanders. The realities of war are at our doors, no longer to be 
trifled with, no longer to be regarded-as figures of speech for use in 
debate, but to be faced with the courage and resolution that befit a 
race like ours. Of the ultimate issue no man can doubt. 

Wednesday, the 25th of October.—There is a slackening of the 
tension to-day, consequent upon the successful engagement of Sir 
George White with the Boers on the road between Ladysmith and 
Newcastle. Everything depends, however, upon the junction of Sir 
George White’s forces with those under General Yule, and of this we 
have, as yet, no authentic news. But while the public are in better 
spirits a different feeling prevails among those who ‘ know,’ and there 
are signs that a fierce outburst of indignation against those responsible 
for the procrastination in military preparations will follow any reverse 
in the field. Private advices from Natal just before the outbreak of 
hostilities do not speak as favourably as one could wish of our organisa- 
tion, and it was freely admitted by officers on the spot that if the 
Boers were to come down in force before the arrival of reinforcements 
tbe position would be serious. In the meantime, this pause in 
the tide of English success, whatever may be its importance, 
has brought us fresh evidence of the feeling with which we are 
regarded by our Continental neighbours. The curse which falls upon 
the man of whom all others speak well is not one that is likely to 
trouble the English people. The last faint mutterings of the 
Parliamentary storm are still audible, though nobody gives much 
heed to them; yet I believe that this ‘short Session’ of 1899 is 
destined to have grave political consequences, affecting both, or 
perhaps I should rather say all, political parties in the House of 
Commons. Differences that have long been felt are now making 
themselves apparent to everybody. 
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